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vV HEN  the  venerable  EARL  RUSSELL  gave  permission 
for  this  Work  to  be  dedicated  to  him,  the  shadows  of  a  closing 
life  were  multiplying  and  deepcjting,  and  the  act  became  the 
more  significant  because  it  was  among  the  very  last  of  the 
great  statesman  in  the  cool,  quiet  evening  of  old  age. 

Lord  John  Russell  was  one  of  the  foremost  founders 
of  the  political  freedom  of  Lambeth.  His  memory,  therefore, 
claims  to  be  cherished  und  preserved  by  those  who  rejoice  in 
true  freedom  and  in  adequate  representation.  Had  it  not 
been  for  him,  there  would  have  been  no  history,  or  a  very 
brief  one,  to  trace  of  the  Borough  of  Lambeth.  For,  as  things 
were,  they  might  have  remained  until  now.  Customs — formed 
and  co?isolidated  in  times  when  government  was  synonymous 
with  repression,  and  freedom  of  the  subject  deemed  incom- 
patible with  the  safety  of  society — were  almost  perilous  to 
touch,    and     attempts     to     destroy     them     were     regarded    as 
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treasonable.  The  ark  of  the  Constitution  was  sacred^  and 
its  defects  were  no  more  deterrent  to  the  Tory  mind  than 
are  the  hideous  deformities  of  heathen  idols  to  their  devotees. 

Yet  even  then  Lord  John  Russell  commenced  and  con- 
summated the  great  work  that  will  always  occupy  a  prominent 
place  in  the  Constitutional  History  of  England,  and  which 
has  added  to  the  glory  of  a  name  that  had  already  been  rendered 
illustrious  by  the  heroic  patriotism  of  his  ancestors. 

While  these  pages  were  being  prepared  for  the  press,  the 
oldest  living  father  of  political  reform  closed  his  career  amidst 
general  regret  and  unbounded  praise.  There  is  a  spot  in 
Switzerland  where  every  passer-by  has  added  a  stone  to  the 
memory  of  departed  worth  ;  in  like  manner  does  the  author  of 
this  book  gently,  gratefully,  and  as  sincerely  place  it  before  the 
shrine  of  E  arl  Russell. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

BEFORE  LAMBETH  WAS  ENFRANCHISED. 

^I/T  is  forty-six  years  since  the  Borough  of  Lambeth  was 
^  formed  and  enfranchised.  Before  1832  it  had  no  re- 
presentation in  Parliament,  except  as  part  of  the  County  of 
Surrey.  In  this  respect  it  was  not  unlike  many  other  large 
centres  of  population.  Although  much  had  been  said  and 
written  about  the  necessity  that  existed  for  reforming  the 
representation  of  the  people,  until  this  period  no  well  con- 
sidered and  matured  plan  had  been  adopted.  The  smallest 
attempts  at  improvement  were  frowned  upon  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  by  the  House  of  Lords  regarded  as  revolu- 
tionary movements.  Not  even  the  transfer  of  seats  from  such 
corrupt  places  as  East  Retford  and  Penryn  to  Birmingham 
and  Manchester  could  be  effected,  while  the  early  and 
modest  attempts  of  Lord  John  Russell  completely  failed. 

It  was  the  fate  of  both  the  Pitts  to  advocate  and  oppose 
representative  reform.  In  1745  the  elder  Pitt  resisted  a 
motion  for  the  King's  subjects  to  "  be  freely  and  fairly  repre- 
sented in  Parliament ;"  yet  in  1774  and  1776  he  spoke  of  the 
boroughs  as  the  "  rotten  parts  of  the  constitution.''  His  son 
commenced  his  advocacy  of  reform  in  1782 ;  and,  in  17S5, 
when  he  was  premier,  prepared  and  presented  a  Reform  Bill, 
which  may  be  thus  epitomised  :  a  million  of  money  was  to 
be  raised  with  which  to  purchase  seventy-six  of  the  smallest 
boroughs.  Pecuniary  considerations  were  to  be  given  to  in- 
duce ten  corporations  to  surrender  their  exclusive  privileges, 
and  four  other  boroughs  to  give  up  their  right   to   return 
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members.  About  lOo  seats  would  thus  have  been  purchased, 
and  of  these  it  was  proposed  to  give  seventy-two  to  counties 
and  to  the  metropoHs,  eight  to  be  transferred  to  Birmingham, 
Manchester,  and  similar  places.  The  remaining  twenty 
seats  in  the  hands  of  corporations  were  to  be  thrown  open 
to  the  towns  to  which  such  corporations  belonged.  In 
counties  copyholders  were  to  have  the  right  of  voting 
extended  to  them  ;  in  the  new  boroughs  and  the  corporate 
towns  householders  were  to  be  the  electors.  Mr.  Fox  sup- 
ported the  Bill,  but  Lord  North,  the  old  Tories,  and  a  good 
many  of  the  Whigs,  helped  to  place  the  young  statesman  in 
a  minority,  for  in  a  division  there  were  174  for  and  248 
against  his  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  Bill.  Thus  the 
two  ablest  men  in  the  House  of  Commons — Mr.  Fox,  in 
1780,  and  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1785 — failed  to  amend  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  people.  In  1793,  at  the  time  of  the  French 
Revolution,  Mr.  Pitt  became  an  opponent  of  "  a  more  equal 
system  of  representation,"  and,  as  Lord  John  Russell  said,  it 
*' pined  and  perished,"  since  "no  Minister,  for  forty-six  years 
from  this  time  (1785)  introduced  any  measure  of  reform." 

A  sentiment  had  been  entertained  that  the  ancient 
constitution  of  the  country  declared  that  no  man  should 
be  taxed  who  had  not  consented  either  by  himself  or  by 
his  representative  to  the  imposition  ;  but  the  exclusiveness 
of  the  Lords  and  the  corruption  of  the  Commons  con- 
stituted a  practical  denial  of  the  maxim.  Those  who  had 
so  long  wielded  power  bestowed  more  attention  on  its  pre- 
servation than  they  did  to  seeing  that  the  theory  and  the 
practical  operation  of  the  Government  were  in  unison. 
Law-making  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  an  aristocratic 
class,  they  yielded  to  the  temptation  of  subordinating  legis- 
lation to  their  own  benefit.  Unhappily,  there  were  no 
examples  of  better  government  with  which  they  could  com- 
pare their  own.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  men  like 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  regarded  Parliamentary  representa- 
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tion  as  perfect  ?  Such  as  it  was,  it  seemed  to  have  grown 
up  without  ever  having  been  properly  planted.  The  Saxon 
Witenagemots  laid  the  foundation  of  popular  representation, 
which  disappeared  under  Norman  feudalism,  and,  after  one 
or  two  partial  revivals,  was  restored  by  the  writs  issued  by 
Simon  De  Montfort  in  1265,  summoning  Knights  for  each 
county  and  citizens  or  burgesses  for  every  city  and  borough, 
and  was  confirmed  by  the  statute  (25th  Edward  I)  **  De 
fallagio  non  concedendo.''  It  declared  that  "  no  tallage  or 
aid  shall  be  taken  or  levied  by  us  or  our  heirs  in  our  realm 
without  the  good  will  and  assent  of  the  archbishops,  bishops, 
earls,  barons,  knights,  burgesses,  and  other  freemen  of  the 
land."  This  statute  (says  Mr.  May)  acknowledges  the  right 
of  the  Commons  to  tax  themselves ;  and  a  few  years  later 
a  general  power  of  legislation  was  also  recognised  as  in- 
herent in  them.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  Mary, 
and  Elizabeth  (1547  to  1603)  46  new  writs  were  addressed 
to  small  places  to  return  members.  These  mockeries  of 
constituencies  were  called  into  existence  by  both  Popish 
and  Protestant  powers  to  do  very  doubtful  work.  In  1654, 
when  summoning  a  Parliament,  Cromwell  adopted  an 
arrangement  made  during  the  Long  Parliament,  but  never 
ratified,  providing  for  an  increase  of  members.  Such  was 
his  influence  and  power  that  against  so  bold  a  step  no 
protest  was  made  or  murmur  heard. 

After  the  abandonment  of  reform  by  Mr.  Pitt,  the 
cause  was  taken  up  by  Mr.  Grey,  a  more  reliable  if  not 
so  able  a  man,  who  boldly  declared,  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction, that  306  members — more  than  half  of  the  House 
of  Commons  —  were  returned  by  160  persons.  But  the 
atrocities  connected  with  the  French  Revolution  had  so 
scared  Englishmen  that  not  until  after  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo  were  they  prepared  to  take  any  interest  in  an 
agitation  for  reform.  Yet  they  must  have  witnessed  with 
some  indignation  the  policy  of  land-owners  in  Parliament. 

A — 2 
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At   the  close  of  the  war  the  price  of  corn  began  to   fall. 
Had  that  continued  rents  also  must  have  been  lowered.    But 
the  land-owners  obtained  legislative  protection  for  agriculture, 
and  thus  secured  the  enactment  of  those  corn-laws  doomed 
to  destruction  by  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League.     No  wonder, 
then,   that,   in  1819,   when  Lord  John   Russell    began  the 
advocacy  of  the  legislation  with  which  his  name  is  imperish- 
ably   associated,    he   received   only  a   half-hearted  support. 
However,   as  time   wore   on,    events  occurred  that  became 
powerful  auxiliaries  to  reform.     About  1825  a  great  impetus 
was  given  to  educational  work.      *'  The  schoolmaster  was 
abroad."     In  1826  the  "  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge"  was  established.      The  "London    Mechanics* 
Institution "   gave  birth  to  others  in  various  large  towns. 
In   1828  the  London   University  was  opened,   followed  by 
King's    College.       In    the    same   year   Parliamentary    dis- 
cussions  respecting    Penryn    and    East    Retford    unveiled 
many  a  deformity  in  the  representative  system.     Even  the 
sacrifice  of  Mr.  Huskisson  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  for 
giving  a  conscientious  vote  in  relation  to  the  disfranchise- 
ment of  those  corrupt  boroughs  yielded  good  results.     But 
the    struggle    for    Catholic    Emancipation    and    the    relief 
obtained — the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts — the 
election  of  O'Connell  for  Clare — and,  above  all,  the  death 
of  George  IV.,  who  while  a  Prince  was  a  Whig,  and  a  Tory 
when  he  became  a  King — contributed  to  deepen  and  direct 
public  opinion. 

After  the  Accession  of  William  IV.  the  new  Parliament 
assembled  in  October,  1830.  The  King's  speech  was 
sufficiently  disappointing,  notwithstanding  its  verbal  ambi- 
guity ;  but  the  declaration  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  a 
blank  refusal  of  reform.  He  said:  "I  have  never  read  or 
heard  of  any  measure  up  to  the  present  moment  which 
could  in  any  degree  satisfy  my  mind  that  the  state  of  the 
representation  could  be  improved  or  rendered  more   satis- 
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factory  to  the  country  at  large  than  at  the  present  moment,'* 
and  so  far  from  bringing  forward  any  measure  of  that 
nature,  he  added,  "  I  shall  always  feel  it  my  duty  to  resist 
such  a  measure  when  proposed  by  others."  When  the  chief 
of  a  Government  could  exhibit  such  perversity  of  mind  and 
obstinacy  of  will  at  a  time  when  the  people  were  full  of 
expectation  and  strong  desire,  it  was  evident  that  the  end  of  a 
Ministry,  led  by  such  a  Minister,  was  at  hand.  It  became, 
not  only  unpopular,  but  absolutely  odious,  and  was  driven 
from  power  by  an  adverse  vote  on  the  Civil  List — 233 
against  204.  Yet  this  sudden  deprivation  of  power  was 
unexpected,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  said  to  have 
been  angry  with  his  colleagues  for  not  guarding  against 
what  he  called  a  surprise.  It  was  succeeded  by  an  Ad- 
ministration under  Earl  Grey,  having  in  the  Cabinet  such 
able  men  as  Brougham,  Lansdowne,  Melbourne,  Palmerston, 
and  Graham,  but  the  remainder  were  "  persons  of  very 
narrow  ability,  of  small  reputation  for  talent,  and  without 
influence  with  the  people  either  on  the  ground  of  capacity, 
or  on  that  of  earnest  popular  leanings." 

It  is  difficult  to  recall  the  scenes  enacted  during  that 
tempestuous  time  in  England  without  being  moved  by  strong 
emotion,  for  the  old  ship  was  surrounded  with  breakers. 
Nor  can  we  sufficiently  admire  the  patriotism  and  the  courage 
of  those  sagacious  men  who  guided  her  free  from  the  rocks 
of  revolution.  Earl  Grey's  Government  were  pledged  to 
reform,  but  the  King  had  no  strong  wish  it  should  be  re- 
deemed— indeed,  he  would  have  been  glad  if  some  safe  means 
of  escape  could  have  been  found — while  a  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons  were  antagonistic  to  a  measure  that 
would  be  annihilation  to  many  of  its  members  and  most 
obnoxious  to  the  Lords.  Thus  the  Ministry  had  only  the 
people  and  a  portion  of  the  press  to  sustain  them  in  a  conflict 
with  their  powerful  opponents.  After  a  crisis  has  passed 
away  men  can  smile  at  the  fears  and  apprehensions  that  had 
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been  entertained  apparently  without  adequate  cause.  But 
persons  who  cannot  remember  the  state  of  the  country 
— darkened  as  it  was  with  distress  and  stained  with  crime — 
who  cannot  reaUse  how  stupendous  was  the  mass  of  obsti- 
nacy that  had  to  be  removed  before  the  Reform  Bill  could 
pass — are  unable  fully  to  estimate  the  amount  of  moral 
courage  evinced  by  such  men  as  Earl  Grey  and  Lord  John 
Russell  when  they  publicly  pledged  themselves  to  "  the 
Bill,  the  whole  Bill,  and  nothing  but  the  Bill." 

The  Government  were  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis  : 
they  had  to  deal  with  the  Civil  List  as  it  affected  a  King 
whom  they  wished  to  conciliate,  and  as  it  was  regarded  and 
desired  to  be  dealt  with  by  a  people  whom  they  feared  to 
exasperate  or  to  offend.  Their  difficulty  was  increased  owing 
to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  having  no  genius  for 
finance.  His  incapacity  so  embarrassed  the  Government 
that,  coupled  with  the  lack  of  an  onslaught  on  the  Civil  List, 
nothing  but  the  faith  of  the  people  in  the  honesty  of  the 
Government  on  the  question  of  reform  could  have  insured 
their  support.     That  faith  was  not  misplaced. 

The  scene  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  ist  of  March, 
183 1,  will  be  an  ever  memorable  one.  The  House  was  full 
when  Lord  John  Russell  entered,  amidst  loud  cheering,  and 
was  immediately  called  upon  to  expound  his  scheme.  He 
was  listened  to  with  unabated  eagerness  as  he  explained  a 
Bill  that  proposed  to  add  half  a  million  to  the  electoral  roll, 
to  disfranchise  168  members  then  sitting  in  the  House,  and 
to  destroy  the  patronage,  if  not  to  take  away  the  pelf,  of 
many  of  the  aristocracy.  He  mentioned  37  places  returning 
members  with  constituencies  not  exceeding  50  electors,  and 
of  14  of  those  places  not  one  having  more  than  20  electors. 
An  excited  debate  continued  for  several  days,  so  that  when, 
on  the  2ist  March,  the  second  reading  came  on,  all  the  argu- 
ments on  both  sides  had  been  employed,  and  the  division  was 
soon  taken.  The  result  was  302  for  the  Bill  and  301  against  it. 
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The  Bill  was  virtually  lost.  And  the  country  thought 
so,  for  the  political  unions  *  were  more  active  than  ever. 
Men  marched  about  the  streets  with  a  military  step  and  a 
defiant  mien  that  terrified  other  than  timid  people.  The 
newspapers  were  read  with  avidity.  In  country  towns 
crowds  of  people  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  mail  coaches. 
Such  intense  earnestness  was  sure  to  succeed.  A  long, 
loud  cry  for  reform  was  raised.  Before  it  all  other 
desires  were  dwarfed — all  other  pursuits  abandoned.  Still 
the  opponents  in  the  Commons  were  equally  determined,  for 
to  many  of  them  it  was  a  political  life-and-death  struggle. 
The  amendment  proposed  was  that  there  should  be  no 
reduction  in  the  number  of  members,  and  that  was  carried 
by  299  against  291. 

Although  no  other  course  was  open  to  Ministers  than  an 
appeal  to  the  country,  the  King  was  opposed  to  it,  for  the 
Parliament  had  dealt  liberally  both  by  him  and  by  his 
Queen ;  besides,  the  Supplies  had  not  been  voted.  The 
reticence  of  the  Ministers  kept  the  Opposition  in  ignorance; 

*  The  following  advertisement  of  a  meeting  contains  an  epitome  of  the 
principles  upon  which  the  political  unions  were  based : — 
National  Political  Union. 
Its  objects  are — 

1.  To  obtain  a  full,  free,  and  effectual  representation  of  the  Middle 
and  Working  Classes. 

2.  To  support  the  King  and  his  Ministers  against  a  corrupt  faction  in 
accomplishing  the  great  measure  of  Parliamentary  Reform. 

3.  To  join  every  well-wisher  of  his  country,  from  the  richest  to  the 
poorest,  in  the  pursuit  of  such  an  important  object. 

4.  To  preserve  peace  and  order  in  the  country,  and  to  guard  against  any 
convulsion  which  the  enemies  of  the  people  may  endeavour  to  bring  about. 

5.  To  watch  over  and  promote  the  interests,  and  to  better  the  con- 
dition, of  the  industrious  and  working  classes. 

6.  To  give  opportunities,  by  frequent  public  discussion,  for  eliciting 
the  best  means  by  which  the  above  objects  may  be  carried  into  execution. 

A  Public  Meeting 
Will  be  held  on  Monday  next,  October  31st,  183 1,  at  the  Crown   and 
Anchor  Tavern,  Strand.    Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Bart.,  M.P.,  will  take  the 
chair  at  one  o'clock  precisely. 
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but  when  it  transpired  that  instead  of  proceeding  with  the 
Bill  there  would  be  a  Dissolution  of  Parliament,  anti- 
reformers  made  every  effort  to  induce  the  King  to  withhold 
his  consent.  The  Ministers,  however,  were  resolute.  Their 
interview  with  the  King  was  a  remarkable  one.  As  they  un- 
folded the  arrangements  that  had  been  made,  his  Majesty 
was  filled  with  surprise  and  moved  by  anger.  Everything 
had  been  prepared,  without  the  King's  cognizance,  for  him  to 
go  down  that  afternoon  to  Dissolve  Parliament.  His  objec- 
tions were  answered  until  he  came  to  what  he  considered 
an  unanswerable  one — the  guards  had  not  been  called  out. 
When  told  that  had  already  been  done,  he  cried,  in  amaze- 
ment, "  Why,  my  lords,  this  is  treason  !  high  treason !  " 
Lord  Brougham's  firm  and  conciliatory  reply  calmed  down 
the  King,  and  he  went  in  state  to  the  House  of  Lords,  amidst 
the  enthusiastic  acclamations  of  a  people  who  knew  little  of 
what  had  passed.  Fond  of  popularity,  he  was  greatly 
pleased  with  the  populace,  who  swarmed  about  his  carriage, 
one  of  them,  a  sailor,  calling  out  to  him  to  "turn  the  rogues 
out !  "  In  both  houses  that  day  extraordinary  scenes  were 
witnessed.  Mr.  Tennyson,  the  future  member  for  Lambeth, 
had  a  rencontre  with  the  Speaker,  who  leaned  towards  the 
Opposition.  In  spite  of  shouts  of  "  Chair  !  "  he  declared,  in 
opposition  to  the  Speaker,  that  "  it  was  unconstitutional  for 
any  member  to  discuss  before  the  House  of  Commons  the 
question  whether  Parliament  should  be  dissolved  or  not." 
Sir  R.  Peel  was  haranguing  a  tumultuous  assembly  until  the 
Serjeant-at-Arms  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, to  summon  the  members  to  attend  the  House  of  Peers. 
The  appeal  made  to  the  country  changed  very  con- 
siderably the  relative  strength  of  parties  in  the  House. 
Reformers  became  a  large  majority.  Again  Lord  John 
Russell  introduced  the  Bill,  but,  in  a  tone  that  told  how 
confident  he  felt  of  carrying  the  measure  in  the  Commons. 
And  the  second  reading  was  carried  by  the  large  majority  of 
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136;  there  being  367  against  231,  the  latter  being  nearly  all 
members  for  boroughs  which  the  Bill  proposed  to  disfranchise. 

Some  Parliamentary  papers  were  published  shewing  the 
anomalous  state  of  the  representation.  There  were  three 
boroughs  each  containing  only  one  ten  pound  householder. 
One  of  the  boroughs  only  paid  in  assessed  taxes  £2>  9^'  5 
another,  ,^16  8s.  gd.;  a  third,  ^^40  17s.  id.;  whilst  Lambeth 
paid  ^108,841,  and  Greenwich  3^21,341,  both  then  being 
unrepresented. 

When  the  Reform  Bill  was  in  Committee  an  organized 
system  for  delay  developed  itself.  So  slowly  were  the 
clauses  for  disfranchising  the  small  boroughs  passed,  that 
the  people  became  impatient  and  urged  more  speed  in 
*'  strangling  the  reptiles."  On  the  22nd  September,  three 
months  after  the  second  introduction  of  the  Bill,  it  passed 
the  Commons  by  345  to  239,  a  majority  of  106. 

And  now  all  eyes  were  turned  to  the  Lords,  to  whom 
the  Bill  was  carried,  and  presented  by  Lord  John  Russell, 
with  a  retinue  of  upwards  of  a  hundred  members.  The 
second  reading  was  fixed  for  the  3rd  of  October,  but,  after 
an  able  debate,  the  Bill  was  rejected  by  199  to  158. 

The  gauntlet  thus  thrown  down  by  the  peers  was  taken 
up  by  the  people  without  fear,  though  not  without  regret  at 
the  continued  obstinacy  of  a  majority  of  the  Upper  House.  In 
many  parts  of  the  country  shops  were  shut,  muffled  peals  of 
bells  rung,  a  fast-day  proposed — there  were  a  run  on  the  Bank 
of  England  for  gold,  a  meeting  of  200  members  of  Parliament 
in  Willis's  Room,  and  another  of  the  Common  Council, 
declaring  in  favour  of  reform.  The  reception  given  to  the 
peers  on  their  way  to  the  House  by  an  angry  and  turbulent 
mob  prepared  them  for  an  ill-tempered  altercation  when  they 
began  to  debate.  Very  violent  language  was  used,  especially 
by  the  Bishop  of  Exeter.  About  50,000  adult  males  carried 
an  address  to  the  King,  which  was  presented,  and  graciously 
replied  to  through   the   county    members.       Houses    were 
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attacked,  and  Nottingham  Castle  set  on  fire.  At  Birming- 
ham 150,000  persons  declared  they  would  not  pay  taxes. 
The  King,  greatly  alarmed  at  the  aspect  of  affairs,  begged 
the  ministry  not  to  resign,  but  to  suppress  the  formidable 
political  associations.  The  rioting  culminated  at  Bristol, 
on  the  29th  October,  where  such  destruction  of  property, 
besides  loss  of  life,  occurred,  as  to  involve  a  rate  of  ten 
shillings  in  the  pound  on  the  rentals  of  the  householders 
in  that  old  city.* 

On  the  6th  of  December,  Parliament  re-assembled, 
and,  on  the  12th,  Lord  John  Russell  again  submitted 
the  Bill  to  the  House.  During  the  interim  several 
changes  had  been  made  in  the  measure  that  pleased  some 
and  displeased  others.  It  was  on  a  Sunday  morning 
when  the  House  divided,  and  the  second  reading  was 
carried  by  324  against  exactly  half  that  number,  162. 
Incendiary  fires  were  still  burning  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  the  nation  was  in  a  state  of  excitement  and 
danger.      On  the   26th   March,    1832,   Lord  John    Russell, 

-'-  Dame  Partington. — In  a  speech,  at  Taunton,  Oct.  12th,  1831,  the 
Rev.  Sydney  Smith  uttered  the  following  humorous  remarks,  which 
made  the  name  of  Dame  Partington  "  a  household  word  :  " — "  As  for  the 
possibility  of  the  House  of  Lords  preventing  ere  long  a  reform  of  parlia- 
ment, I  hold  it  to  be  the  most  absurd  notion  that  ever  entered  into 
human  imagination.  I  do  not  mean  to  be  disrespectful,  but  the  attempt 
of  the  Lords  to  stop  the  progress  of  reform  reminds  me  very  forcibly  of 
the  great  storm  of  Sidmouth,  and  of  the  conduct  of  the  excellent  Mrs. 
Partington  on  that  occasion.  In  the  winter  of  1824,  there  set  in  a  great 
flood  upon  that  town — the  tide  rose  to  an  incredible  height — the  waves 
rushed  in  upon  the  houses,  and  everything  was  threatened  with  destruc- 
tion. In  the  midst  of  this  sublime  and  terrible  storm,  Dame  Partington, 
who  lived  upon  the  beach,  was  seen  at  the  door  of  her  house  with  mop 
and  pattens,  trundling  her  mop,  squeezing'  out  the  sea  water,  and 
vigorously  pushing  away  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  Atlantic  was  roused. 
Mrs.  Partington's  spirit  was  up  ;  but  I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  contest 
was  unequal.  The  Atlantic  Ocean  beat  Mrs.  Partington.  She  was 
excellent  at  a  slop  or  a  puddle,  but  she  should  not  have  meddled  with  a 
tempest.  Gentlemen,  be  at  your  ease — be  quiet  and  steady.  You  will 
beat  Mrs.  Partington." 
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attended  by  a  troop  of  members,  took  the  Bill  to  the  Lords, 
who,  on  the  9th  of  April,  carried  the  second  reading  by  a 
majority  of  nine  ;  but,  when  in  Committee,  a  hostile  amend- 
ment, moved  by  Lord  Lyndhurst,  was  adopted  by  a  majority 
of  thirty-five.  In  this  emergency  the  Ministry  declared  that 
unless  the  King  would  consent  to  create  new  peers,  they 
must  resign.  The  King,  whose  desire  for  reform  had  abated, 
did  refuse,  and  Earl  Grey  and  his  colleagues  relinquished 
office;  but  only  for  a  time;  for,  after  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
had  tried,  he  found  that  public  opinion  would  not  permit 
him  to  carry  on  the  Government,  and  he  had  reason  to 
distrust  even  the  fidelity  of  the  soldiers  if  called  upon  to 
combat  with  reformers.  Earl  Grey's  Ministry  were  all 
reinstated.  The  King  gave  permission,  in  writing,  for  the 
creation  of  sufficient  peers  to  carry  the  Bill.  When  that 
was  made  known  to  the  obstructives,  coupled  with  a 
significant  hint,  conveyed  by  the  King's  private  secretary, 
sulkily  and  tardily  they  yielded,  many  absenting  them- 
selves from  the  House ;  and  the  Bill  was  carried  by 
ig6  to  22.  On  June  the  7th  it  received  the  Royal  assent. 
Thus  terminated  the  severest  political  struggle  that  had 
taken  place  for  many  generations.  Instead  of  incendiary 
fires,  bonfires,  in  token  of  triumph  and  gladness,  blazed 
everywhere. 

Well  might  the  people  rejoice,  for,  apart  from  the  joy 
of  victory  over  prejudice  and  power,  the  regenerating  in- 
fluence of  the  Reform  Bill  would  enable  the  House  of 
Commons  to  undo  the  class  legislation  of  darker  days,  when 
great  land-owners  were  unchecked  by  the  middle  classes 
and  unsupervised  by  the  Sovereign.  Since  then  the  wheel 
that  had  always  turned  one  way  has  been  reversed — the 
hand  of  oppression  has  been  palsied — unjust  enactments 
erased  from  the  Statute  book,  and  supplanted  by  others 
of  a  character  more  in  harmony  with  the  freedom  that 
traditionally  belongs  to  England. 


CHAPTER  II. 


AFTER  LAMBETH  WAS  ENFRANCHISED. 


fARLIAMENT  was  dissolved  December  3rd,  and  the 
writs  were  made  returnable  January  29th,  1833.  Ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1831,  the  population  of  the  area 
of  the  Borough  of  Lambeth  was  154,613,  or  28,448  less  than 
that  of  the  parish  of  Lambeth  is  now ;  at  the  last  census  it 
was  379,048.  At  the  first  election,  in  December,  1832,  there 
were  4,768  registered  electors  ;  at  the  election  in  1874  there 
were  38,096 ;  now  there  are  45,434.  Such  has  been  the 
increase  in  population  and  in  the  constituency  during  forty- 
six  years — the  period  of  the  Electoral  History  of  the  Borough 
of  Lambeth. 

The  same  great  growth  is  to  be  seen  in  the  trade,  manu- 
factures, institutions,  and  rateable  value  of  the  borough. 
Its  three  parishes — Lambeth,  with  a  population  of  183,061  ; 
Camberwell,  107,265  ;  Newington,  88,722 — have  been  much 
changed;  rural  places,  which  the  hawthorn  hedges,  mossy 
banks,  and  green  lanes,  made  the  favourite  resorts  of 
Londoners,  have  become  urban  ;  fields,  gardens,  and  woods, 
that  were  vocal  with  the  songs  of  birds,  are  now  London  roads 
and  streets,  full  of  business  and  bustle.  The  historic  Vauxhall 
Gardens,  the  resort  of  so  many  generations  of  Londoners, 
seeking  recreation  and  pleasure  ;  Kennington  Common, 
where  the  nomination  of  Members  of  Parliament  took  place, 
and  where  so  many  political  gatherings  have  been  held ; 
the  old  Almshouses  of  Newington;  the  Surrey  Zoological 
Gardens ;    the  open  spaces  of  Camberwell ;    and  the  breezy 
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heights  of  Norwood ;  all  have  been  transformed  by  the 
talismanic  hand  of  progress.  The  parishes  are  now  governed 
by  elected  instead  of  by  open  vestries,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  the  pauper  poor  has  been  taken  from  overseers  and 
given  to  guardians  ;  hence  the  new  vestry  halls,  workhouses, 
and  infirmaries.  Old  watercourses  and  ditches  have  been 
converted  into  brick-built  sewers  ;  every  district  is  drained, 
and  many  a  plague  spot  blotted  out.  Indeed,  the  three 
parishes  have  vied  with  each  other  which  should  be  foremost 
in  utilizing  the  suggestions  of  science,  and  in  promoting  the 
well-being  of  all. 

THE  FIRST  ELECTION 

(1832).  . 

On  the  22nd  of  June  The  Times  published  and  praised 
certain  judicious  rules  which  were  then  being  circulated  in 
the  Borough  of  Lambeth.     It  said  of  them, — 

"We  publish  some  rules  drawn  up  in  the  new  borough .  of 
Lambeth,  for  the  direction  of  electors  in  the  choice  of  their  repre- 
sentatives. They  are  full  of  good  sense  and  merit  general  attention. 
We  hope,  above  all,  our  countrymen  will  beware  of  "  needy  and 
desperate  characters."  At  the  present  time,  we  are  more  likely 
to  be  injured  by  those  than  by  rich  dolts.  Many  of  the  latter 
retire  in  a  fit  of  temporary  or  affected  disgust,  as  if  Englishmen 
were  not  equal  and  their  countrymen  as  good  as  they.  But  the 
former  think  they  have  a  clear  stage  for  their  mal-practices  and 
knaveries,  and  look  to  a  Reformed  Parliament  as  a  cure  for  all 
the  disgraces  which  vice  and  the  want  of  principle  have  brought 
upon  them. 

The  following  is  the  document  alluded  to  : — 

"  All  the  electors  of  the  new  borough  of  Lambeth  are  equally  in- 
terested in  the  franchise  being  used  with  judgment,  in  chosing  repre- 
sentatives for  the  district  to  a  Reformed  Parliament. 

"  Therefore,  in  the  event  of  a  premature  canvass  on  the  part  of  the 
candidates,  we  would  suggest  to  our  fellow  parishioners,  as  a  precau- 
tionary measure,  that  no  promise  of  support  should  be  given  until  after 
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the  respective  qualifications  of  the  persons  seeking  our  suffrages  have 
been  thoroughly  investigated. 

"  The  first  Reform  Parliament  have  much  to  do  requiring  able 
legislation  ;  and  upon  its  acts,  whether  good  or  bad,  depends  the  future 
fate  of  this  country. 

"  Reformers  and  Anti-Reformers  are  now  embarked  in  the  same 
cause  ;  they  must  equally  submit  to  the  laws  of  a  Reformed  Parliament ; 
let  us  then  pull  together  for  our  mutual  good — let  us  co-operate  in 
scrutinising  the  pretensions  of  candidates. 

"  Needy  and  desperate  men  may  hope  to  be  elected  by  unworthy 
means,  and  thus  to  better  their  fortunes  at  the  expense  of  the  country. 

"  Ambitious  and  rich  men  may  be  solicitous  of  elevation  to  a  seat  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  without  any  other  qualification  for  a  legislator 
except  their  wealth. 

"To  all  such  candidates  we  object ;  to  the  hands  of  the  former  we 
will  not  trust  our  property  and  the  safety  of  our  families  ;  to  the  heads  of 
the  latter  we  cannot  confide  the  power  of  legislating  for  us  and  guidance 
of  the  country  in  troubled  times. 

"  In    candidates  who   are  desirous  of  our  support  we  require  the 
following  qualifications  : — 
.    "  I.  Characters  of  unsullied  reputation,  of  high  moral  worth. 

"  2.  Abilities  fitting  for  a  legislator,  as  well  from  natural  endow- 
ments as  from  preparatory  requirements. 

"  At  the  proper  time  we  pledge  ourselves  to  step  forward  and  to 
maintain  our  newly  acquired  rights." 

On  the  same  day  a  public  meeting  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Lambeth,  Newington,  and  Camberwell,  was  held  at  the 
*' Horns"  Tavern,  Kennington,  to  consider  the  best  means  to 
be  adopted  to  secure  the  return  of  two  independent  men  to 
represent  the  borough  in  Parliament.  On  the  25th  it  was 
announced  that  Mr.  Palmer,  of  Walworth,  a  gentleman  of 
well-known  Liberal  principles,  intended  to  offer  himself  for 
the  borough,  and  that  his  friends  were  sanguine  of  success. 

A  requisition  having  been  presented  to  the  Church- 
wardens of  Newington,  they  convened  a  meeting  of  the 
inhabitant  householders  at  the  Boys'  School  Room,  on  the 
29th  of  June,  to  consider  the  propriety  of  appointing  a 
Committee  to  co-operate  with  the  other  parishes  in  aiding 
the  return  of  two  independent  men  to  Parliament  ;  and  also 
to  determine  on  the  best  mode  to  be  adopted  to  celebrate  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill.      At  the  meeting, 
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Dr.  Hardy  proposed  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to 
examine  the  merits  of  the  gentlemen  to  be  presented  as  representatives. 

Mr.  Samuel  Palmer  moved  as  an  amendment  that  Mr.  Tennyson 
was  a  fit  candidate.  However  highly  he  valued  the  honour  it  had  been 
proposed  to  confer  on  himself,  he  should  best  promote  the  general 
interests  by  declining  the  preferred  compliment.  Mr.  Tennyson  was  a 
bred  public  man.  He  had  honestly  advocated  the  transference  of  the 
abused  franchise  of  East  Retford  to  Birmingham.  He  had  withstood 
the  Marquis  of  Exeter  in  his  own  close  borough.  There  were  five 
boroughs  within  his  reach,  but  he  preferred  appealing  to  the  free  people 
of  Lambeth.  Of  Mr.  Hawes  he  knew  nothing;  but  he  surmised  he 
would  at  least  be  as  great  a  friend  with  the  Tories  as  he  was  with  the 
Reformers.     [Cries  of  "  That's  enough  ;  we  won't  have  him."] 

Mr.  Weston  seconded  the  motion. 

A  motion  was  then  carried  with  acclamation  that  Mr.  Palmer  should 
be  put  in  nomination. 

Mr.  Palmer  declined,  but  his  refusal  was  overruled. 

Mr.  Richardson  said  the  connection  of  Mr.  Hawes  with  Mr.  Barclay, 
the  brewer,  was  sufficient  to  stamp  his  political  character.  All  knew 
that  Mr.  Barclay  was  an  honourable  man  ;  but  he  was  an  inveterate 
Tory.  When  asked  to  suspend  his  vote,  Mr.  Barclay  said  he  should 
support  Mr.  Hawes. 

Mr.  Parker  said  that,  from  the  exhibitions  of  Mr.  Hawes  at  St. 
George's  Church,  he  believed  him  to  be  a  rank  enemy  of  all  liberal 
institutions.     He  then  shewed  the  Tory  hoof.     (Cheers.) 

Several  other  gentlemen  spoke  in  favour  of  Mr.  Tennyson,  and 
against  Mr.  Hawes. 

A  motion  was  then  made  that  Mr.  Hawes  should  be  put  in  nomina- 
tion ;  but  only  12  hands  were  held  up  for  it,  while  a  forest  of  hands  was 
raised  against  it. 

The  motion  that  Mr.  Tennyson  should  be  put  in  nomination  was  then 
carried  by  acclamation. 

A  few  days  after  the  meeting  was  held,  a  gentleman, 
calling  himself  **  a  Commercial  Man,"  declared,  in  an 
advertisement,  that — If  Mr.  Barclay  has  promised  to  sup- 
port Mr.  Hawes  it  must  be  on  the  score  of  general  respect 
for  his  character,  or  of  private  regard;  "it  is  impossible, 
utterly  impossible,  that  he  can  support  him  on  political 
grounds."  The  advertiser  proceeds  to  contrast  their  political 
opinions.  He  points  out  that  there  is  no  St.  George's  Church 
in  the  parish.  If  Christchurch  be  meant,  Mr.  Hawes  had  only 
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advocated  a  small  voluntary  contribution  in  lieu  of  a  Church 
rate  ;  if  St.  John's,  Mr.  Hawes  had  silently  voted  for  a 
Church  rate  because  the  churchwardens  had  advanced 
money  for  necessary  repairs.  The  advertiser  concludes 
by  saying  that  he  has  no  connection  with  Lambeth,  but 
supports  Mr.  Hawes  on  public  grounds  alone  as  a  sound 
Liberal  resident  in  the  borough. 

During  the  autumn  great  exertions  were  made  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  to  supply  "  registers,"  in  substitution 
of  the  old  system  of  "  swearing  "  at  the  election  booths.  In 
Lambeth  there  was  much  excitement,  and  the  newly-created 
electors  scanned  the  printed  lists  with  interest.  When  the 
day  of  election  came  they  spoke  with  no  uncertain  voice, 
and  since  that  day  none  but  Liberal  members  have  repre- 
sented che  Borough  in  Parliament.  Mr.  Charles  Tennyson, 
that  veteran  in  political  warfare,  was  the  first  to  receive  a 
requisition  from  the  electors  ;  and  Mr.  Benjamin  Hawes, 
jun.,  who  subsequently  distinguished  himself  in  public 
business,  was  encouraged  to  be  the  second  candidate. 

At  that  time  another  ''  Benjamin  " — now  the  Earl  of 
Beaconsfield — was  unsuccessfully  renewing  his  attempt  to 
get  elected  for  Wycombe,  by  declaring  that  he  was  *'  pre- 
pared to  support  that  ballot  which  will  preserve  us  from 
that  unprincipled  system  of  terrorism  with  which  it  would 
seem  we  are  threatened  even  in  Wycombe,"  and  to  recur 
"  to  those  old  English  triennial  parliaments  of  which  the 
Whigs  originally  deprived  us."  Yet  Wycombe,  both  as  a 
close  and  a  free  borough,  rejected  the  avowed  Radical,  who 
eventually  succeeded  at  Maidstone  as  a  Tory. 

In  Lambeth  the  two  Liberal  candidates  were  opposed — 
not  by  Tories,  for  that  seemed  Quixotic — but  by  two  "  ultra- 
radicals," Mr.  Daniel  Wakefield  and  Mr.  John  Moore,  both 
barristers ;  the  former  was  a  very  good  speaker,  and  a 
favourite  with  the  extreme  section  of  the  Borough. 

Mr.  Hawes's  Address  appeared  first : — 
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To  the  Electors  of  the  Borough  of  Lambeth. 
Gentlemen, 

Encouraged  by  numerous  offers  of  support  which  I  have  received,  I 
venture  to  present  myself  to  your  notice  as  a  candidate  for  the  honour 
of  representing  your  borough  in  Parliament. 

Having  resided  for  some  time  amongst  you  I  have  necessarily 
become  acquainted  with  your  local  interests,  more  particularly  with 
discharging  my  duty  as  a  magistrate,  in  which  character  I  trust  I  have 
done  nothing  to  forfeit  the  good  opinion  of  my  friends,  and  I  am 
accustomed  to  habits  of  business  and  application. 

I  cannot  better  describe  my  political  principles  than  by  stating  that 
they  are  in  strict  accordance  with  the  policy  pursued  by  his  Majesty's 
present  administration — principles  which  are  interwoven  with  all  our 
institutions,  and  which  are  not  more  abhorrent  of  anarchy  and  disorder 
than  they  are  sacred  to  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty — principles 
which  triumphed  at  the  Revolution  of  1688,  and  have  recently  achieved 
Parliamentary  Reform,  all  the  benefits  of  which  I  am  anxious  to  secure 
and  consolidate. 

As  a  Reformer  I  am  an  enemy  in  principle  to  all  monopoly,  and 
equally  so  to  sinecures  in  the  State  and  pluralities  in  the  Church  ;  and 
whilst,  on  the  one  hand,  I  reverence  the  institutions  of  my  country,  on 
the  other  hand  I  wish  to  see  such  of  them  as  have  sprung  up,  under 
circumstances  different  from  the  present,  undergo  that  modification 
which  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  country  require,  so  that  they 
may  be  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  intended  and 
placed  on  the  only  true  and  permanent  basis — that  of  public  utility. 

On  questions  of  Commercial  policy  I  subscribe  to  the  maxim  of  the 
petition  of  the  merchants  of  London,  presented  to  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  year  1820,  viz. :  "  That  freedom  from  restraint  is 
calculated  to  give  the  utmost  extension  to  foreign  trade  and  the  best 
direction  to  the  capital  and  skill  of  the  city,  and  that  the  principle  of 
buying  in  the  cheapest  market  and  selling  in  the  dearest,  which  regu- 
lates every  merchant  in  his  individual  dealings,  is  strictly  applicable  as 
the  best  rule  for  the  trade  of  the  whole  nation."  Hence  I  should  support 
a  thorough  revision  of  the  Corn  Laws,  which  now  press  so  heavily  on 
the  productive  classes  of  this  country,  and  prevent  the  enterprise  of  our 
manufacturers,  and  the  skill  and  intelligence  of  our  mechanics,  from 
obtaining  that  decided  preponderance  in  every  foreign  market  which 
their  acknowledged  superiority  must  otherwise  command. 

With  respect  to  the  great  and  complicated  question  of  slaver}',  I 
trust  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  an  enlightened  Government  must 
bring  forward  measures  founded  on  its  ultimate  abolition,  and  wipe  out, 
for  ever,  this  foul  blot  upon  our  national  and  religious  character.  Such 
measures  I  shall  feel  compelled  zealously  to  support,  not  only  by  the 
manly  feelings  of  our  nature,  and  the  principles  of  justice  and  philan- 
throphy,  but  by  every  principle  of  the  religion  I  profess. 

Every  measure   of  sound  and  practical  economy — every  measure 
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• 
calculated  to  improve  the  system  and  lighten  the  pressure  of  taxation,  I 
shall  steadily  support :  this  I  shall  endeavour  to  do  with  all  the  caution 
which  a  deep  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  interests  at  stake  may 
demand,  but  I  will  never  act  with  those  whose  professions  of  caution 
only  conceal  their  antipathy  to  every  wholesome  change. 

Some   adaptation  of  the  Poor  Laws  to   Ireland   I   consider  to  be 
absolutely  necessary. 

Upon  these  grounds  I  solicit  the  honour  of  representing  the  borough 
of  Lambeth  in  a  Reformed  Parliament. 

I  am.  Gentlemen, 
Your  obedient  and  faithful  Servant, 

BENJAMIN  HAWES,  Junr. 
Lambeth,  June  23rd,  1832. 

There  are  always  local  rhymers  turning  up  during 
election  contests,  and  one  of  them  (an  admirer  of  Mr. 
Hawes)  composed  the  following  ditty  : — 

A  NEW  SONG, 

CALLED 

LIFE    IN    LAMBETH. 

Tune — "  Good  old  days  of  Adam  and  Eve." 

I  sing,  I  sing  of  Electioneering, 

When  Electors  each  other  are  very  fond  of  queering. 

When  promises,  like  pye-crust,  are  made  to  be  broken, 

And  candidates  split  by  the  self-same  token. 

When  reform  and  retrenchment  is  the  order  of  the  day.  Sirs, 

And  every  one  is  free,  just  what  he  likes  to  say,  Sirs  ; 

Now  the  poor  man's  votes  are  as  good  as  his  master's, 

And  every  honest  man  reflects  on  the  present  and  the  past,  Sirs. 

Sing  hey,  sing  ho,  now  or  never, 

'Tis  the  turn  to  sing  (Hawes)  for  ever. 

There  is  honest  (Ben  Hawes),  the  friend  of  the  people, 
Will  stand  on  the  poll,  like  the  spire  on  the  steeple  ; 
He'll  always  adhere  to  the  true  Reform  electors. 
And  never  desert  those  honest  characters. 
He  is  the  man  to  root  out  rascality. 
Expose  Tory  tricks  and  all  venality  ; 
Then  give  him  your  votes,  aye,  give  him  a  plumper. 
Here's  success  to  young  (Ben  Hawes)  here's  his  health  in  a  bumper. 
Sing  hey,  sing  oh,  &c. 
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Oh  !  the  poor  lawyers  are  looking  very  sadly, 
Because  as  how  their  causes  are  going  on  badly ; 
They  fret  and  they  stew,  they  swear  and  they  swaggers, 
That  they  are  going  fast  to  poll,  like  a  donkey  with  the  staggers. 
Their  canvass,  to  be  brief,  is  begun  too  late.  Sirs  ; 
In  Lambeth  and  the  West  End,  each  have  got  a  little  home,  Sirs, 
And  from  them  to  the  Temple  creep  like  a  limping  mouse,  Sirs. 
Sing  hey,  sing  ho,  &c. 

Now  come,  my  honest  friends,  I'll  fill  your  glasses, 
First  let  us  toast  one  and  all  the  Lambeth  lasses  ; 
Then  we  will  drink  success  for  ever  in  a  good  cause, 
Long  Life  and  Happiness  unto  (Benjamin  Hawes.) 
Next  we  will  pledge  his  friends,  may  blessings  attend  them 
For  their  manly  support,  and  he  will  defend  them  ; 
So  now  good  folks,  I  pray  listen  with  attention, 
(Hawes)  is  the  only  man  to  give  Reform  extension. 
Sing  hey,  sing  ho,  &c. 

Mr.  Tennyson  accepted  the  offer  made  to  him  in  the 
following  terms  : — 

To  the  Electors  of  the  Borough  of  Lambeth, 
Gentlemen, 

I  can  no  longer  withhold  my  acquiescence  in  the  flattering  wish 
conveyed  to  me  from  so  many  quarters  that  I  should  become  a  candidate 
for  the  honour  of  representing  you  in  the  first  Reformed  Parliament. 

My  hesitation  has  arisen  from  a  reluctance  to  pronounce  that 
separation  from  my  patriotic  constituents  at  Stamford,  which  a  cruel 
anomaly  has  forced  upon  me  ;  but  a  Reformed  Legislature  will  do  them 
justice,  and  I  wish  to  assist  in  obtaining  it. 

To  appear  in  that  assembly  on  behalf  of  your  extensive,  wealthy, 
and  enlightened  district  of  the  metropolis  would  not  only  give  me  this 
opportunity,  but  would,  at  the  same  time,  be  a  proud  reward,  far  sur- 
passing my  humble  efforts,  to  obtain  for  such  communities  as  your  own 
the  just  privilege  you  now  enjoy. 

Unconnected  as  I  am  with  the  borough  of  Lambeth,  my  public 
conduct,  which  alone  can  have  recommended  me  to  your  notice,  is  the 
security  I  would  offer  for  the  course  I  shall  hereafter  pursue,  if  I  should 
attain  the  high  distinction  to  which  I  am  thus  taught  to  aspire.  But 
we  are  entering  upon  a  new  era.  It  may,  therefore,  be  right  to  explain 
my  view  of  the  duties  which  would  devolve  upon  me  now  that  the 
means  of  effectually  discharging  them  are  at  length  provided  for  us. 

Although  we  have  obtained  a  Reform  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
Reform,  in  its  more  extended  and  substantial  sense,  is  yet  to  be  effected. 
We  have  so  far  merely  secured  the  machinery  for  operating  changes 
which  are  to  invigorate  powers  and  develope  energies  which  a  long 
course  of  misrule  has  repressed  and  paralysed.     The  frame  of  our  con- 
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stitution  is  restored  ;  but  subordinate  institutions,  either  impaired  by 
time  or  human  frailty,  or  become  inapplicable  to  the  present  condition 
of  society,  must  now  be  revised  with  a  determined  hand.  Thus  the  new 
Parliament  must  anxiously  devote  itself  to  remove  all  evils  and  abuses 
which  neglect  or  corruption  may  have  engendered  in  the  law,  the 
church,  or  the  executive  Government,  and  those  which  encumber  our 
commercial  and  monetary  systems.  It  will  be  expected  to  review  all 
laws  and  imposts,  whether  affecting  the  subsistence,  the  health,  or  the 
intellectual  advancement  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  to  secure  for  the 
people  a  pure  Government,  cheap  law,  and  prompt  justice.  Its  earliest 
efforts  must  be  directed  to  accomplish  the  abolition  of  slavery  through- 
out the  British  dominions,  by  means  as  prompt  as  may  be  consistent 
with  the  well-being  of  the  slaves  themselves  :  to  effect  a  fair  commuta- 
tion of  tithes,  a  reform  of  corporations,  an  alleviation  of  the  severities 
of  the  criminal  law,  and  of  that  military  punishment  which  dishonours 
the  soldier  and  degrades  the  nation. 

To  these  objects  I  may  add  my  hope  that  the  duration  of  Parlia- 
ments will  be  shortened,  and  that  the  great  measures  by  which 
the  representation  of  the  people  has  been  amended,  all  defects  will  be 
supplied,  all  anomalies  removed,  and  that  nothing  will  be  withheld  which 
may  appear  necessary  to  give  efficiency  to  the  object  of  those  measures, 
by  enabling  every  man  really  to  exercise  the  franchise  with  which  he  is 
invested. 

It  is  to  you  and  similar  communities,  now,  for  the  first  time, 
endowed  with  the  elective  right,  that  the  nation  chiefly  looks  with 
anxiety  for  the  means  of  performing  this  great  work  of  regeneration,  for 
the  men  by  whom  it  is  to  be  accomplished.  If  you  should  consider  me 
fit  to  co-operate  in  the  execution  of  those  high  purposes  for  which  the 
Reformed  Parliament  is  to  assemble,  it  will  be  my  pride  and  the  chief 
object  of  my  life  to  justify  your  choice.  But  while  I  shall  boldly  lend 
my  aid  to  eliminate  abuses,  whether  in  our  civil  or  ecclesiastical  estab- 
lishments, you  will  derive  equal  satisfaction  from  the  assurance  that  I 
shall  be  no  less  careful  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  that  magnificent 
fabric — the  constitution  of  England  —  under  which  this  country  has 
attained  a  glory  only  to  be  exceeded  by  that  which  it  will  hereafter 
acquire.  I  cannot  be  deceived  in  predicting  that  the  renovated  system 
to  which  our  hope  may  now  be  directed  will  exalt  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual character,  expand  civil  and  religious  freedom,  and  advance  the 
domestic  condition  and  happiness  of  the  people.  Thus  it  will  increase 
the  power  and  extend  the  beneficial  and  humanising  influence  of  the 

British  nation. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Gentlemen, 
With  great  respect, 
Your  obedient  and  humble  Servant, 

CHARLES  TENNYSON. 
4,  Park  Street,  Westminster, 
June  29th,  1832. 
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Of  himself  Mr.  John  Moore  said  : 

To  the  Electors  of  the  Borough  of  Lambeth. 
Gentlemen, 

Encouraged  by  the  numerous  promises  of  support  I  have  received, 
I  tender  myself  to  represent  you  in  the  first  Parliament  under  the  new 
Reform  Bill,  now  happily  become  a  law.  I  will  only  advert  to  the 
obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of  that  Bill  passing  by  the  enemies  of  your 
rights  and  liberties  as  a  caution  to  you  against  choosing  men  who  are 
reformers  merely  for  the  occasion  ;  such  be  assured  are  not  reformers  in 
principle,  but  merely  to  cajole  you  and  render  the  Bill  abortive. 

If  the  electors  do  not  choose  men  who  will  be  true  to  their  trust,  and 
give  to  the  people  the  relief  and  security  which  the  Bill  was  intended  to 
produce,  they  might  just  as  well  have  been  without  it. 

It  is  the  people's  cause  and  they  alone,  uninfluenced  by  motives  of 
interest  or  artful  persuasion,  or  false  allegations,  should  determine  who 
are  fit  and  ought  to  be  their  representatives. 

An  honest  House  of  Commons  is  the  only  constitutional  security  the 
people  have  against  the  encroachments  of  the  aristocracy  and  the 
executive ;  but  if  properly  chosen  it  is,  and  ever  will  be,  a  security 
amply  sufficient. 

These  being  my  sentiments,  I  trust  your  experience  of  my  conduct 
in  this  part  of  the  borough  for  23  years  will  induce  you  to  give  your  con- 
fidence to  me,  and  to  rely  that,  should  I  be  elected,  I  shall  continue  to 
support  and  enforce  those  principles  which  have  recommended  me  to 
your  esteem. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  state  my  opinion  that  the  assessed  taxes  ought 
to  be  instantly  repealed,  the  malt  tax  also ;  that  all  taxes  upon  know- 
ledge, or  the  means  of  acquiring  it,  ought  to  be  abolished  ;  that  tithes 
ought  also  to  be  abolished,  and  a  better  arrangement  of  the  church 
establishment  and  its  revenues  effected ;  that  all  monopolies  in  trade 
and  commerce  should  be  thrown  open  ;  that  the  corn  laws  should  be 
revised ;  that  all  useless  places  and  unmerited  pensions  should  be 
entirely  swept  away,  and  that  the  duration  of  Parliaments  should  be 
shortened ;  and  I  shall  most  assuredly  use  my  best  endeavours  to  ac- 
complish these  objects,  and  to  obtain  such  a  Government  as  shall  be 
respected  at  home  and  abroad,  at  the  least  expense  to  the  public. 

Touching  the  question  of  the  ballot,  I  sincerely  think  that  the 
majority  of  the  people  are  in  favour  of  that  mode  of  voting,  and  I  will 
most  certainly  follow  the  instructions  of  the  majority  of  my  constituents 
upon  that  question. 

That  I  am  a  most  strenuous  supporter  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  an  enemy  to  slavery  of  every  descrip- 
tion, including  the  system  of  impressment  for  the  navy,  all  who  know 
me  can  attest. 

As  it  has  always  been  my  endeavour  to  protect  the  people's  rights 
within  the  local  district  in  which  I  have  resided,  so  I  shall,  if  elected, 
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act  to  the  best  of  my  abilities  for  the  general  interest  of  the  community, 
and  I  doubt  not  that  I  shall  meet  with  your  approbation  when  the  time 
comes  for  me  to  render  up  that  important  trust. 
I  remain,  Gentlemen, 

Your  faithful  and  obedient  Servant, 

JOHN  MOORE. 

Lambeth,  July  6th,  1832. 

But  this  is  what  the  local  poet  said  of  him  : — 
THE  "LOCAL"  CANDIDATE; 

OR, 

"RESIDENCE"    IS    EVERYTHING. 

A  New  Song. 

*'  Now,  Sir,  be  judge  yourself,  whether  I  in  any  just  terms  am  affined  to 
love  this  Moore." — Othello, 

Tune—''  Black  Joke." 

*  ;!<  ^  ;;:  ^  :jc 

"  I've  nothing  to  do  but  your  pleasure  to  mind, 
My  door  closed  against  you  none  ever  shall  find," 

Says  John  Moore,  of  Walnut-tree  Walk. 
No  doubt  he  speaks  truth,  for  the  way  of  that  street 
Is  warmly,  at  all  hours,  all  comers  to  greet. 
And  as  for  his  door  being  always  a-jar. 
Why  its  nothing  beyond  what  the  other  doors  are 

Near  John  Moore,  of  Walnut-tree  Walk. 

Some  men  shine  in  trickery,  others  in  folly. 
But  few  the  two  qualities  mingle  so  wholly 

As  John  Moore,  of  Walnut-tree  Walk. 
Some  eat  their  own  words,  others  poison  will  try — 
And  some  will  e'en  quietly  swallow  the  lie ; 
The  first  are  alike  here,  and  as  to  the  last. 
It  forms,  with  the  other,  the  daily  repast 

Of  John  Moore,  of  Walnut-tree  Walk. 

'Tis  strange  to  behold  how  some  people  can  labour 

To  prop  their  own  cause  up,  by  damning  their  neighbour, 

Like  John  Moore,  of  Walnut-tree  Walk. 
You'd  think  if  you  heard  but  the  mighty  tirade 
Of  Moore,  "  the  unpaying,"  'gainst  Hawes  "  the  unpaid," 
That  even  admitting  all  true,  which  is  not, 
It  savoured  too  much  of  the  bottle  and  pot 

For  John  Moore,  of  Walnut-tree  Walk. 

They  say  that  his  friends  have  begun  to  suspect 
Some  sinister  views  in  their  member  elect. 
This  John  Moore,  of  Walnut-tree  Walk. 
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No  wonder,  I'm  sure — only  look  at  the  man, 
And  fancy  him  honest  again — if  you  can  ; 
For  one  I  can  answer — I'm  curst  if  I'd  buy 
A  jackass,  with  such  a  vile  cock  in  his  eye, 
As  John  Moore,  of  Walnut-tree  walk. 

He  can't  think  that  promises  now  will  go  down. 
From  one  whose  whole  life  is  so  very  well  known 

As  John  Moore's,  of  Walnut-tree  Walk; 
At  least  if  he  does  he  may  find  to  his  cost 
His  reckoning's  been  made  up  unchecked  by  his  host ; 
For  we,  who  distinguish  the  corn  from  the  chaff, 
But  smile  at  all  such  six-and-eightpenny  raff 

As  John  Moore,  of  Walnut-tree  Walk. 

His  companion  (Mr.  Wakefield)  was  still  more  virulently 

assailed : — 

ELECTION  SESSIONS. 

Committee  of  Licences. 

An  application  was  made  on  Kennington  Common  on  Saturday  last, 
to  the  Electors  of  Lambeth,  by  the  friends  of  a  learned  gentleman, 
for  the  renewal  of  a  license  to  sell  compound  lies,  far  below  proof,  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  satiate  and  debauch  the  electors  of  this  most 
popular  borough. 

The  applicants  put  in  an  afftdavit  that  their  only  object  was  to 
sell  the  largest  quantity  of  their  liquor  on  Monday  morning  next,  when 
it  will  be  too  late  to  ascertain  the  quality  of  the  mixture. 

It  was  proved  to  the  electors  that  the  applicants  had  regularly 
and  in  the  most  insidious  manner  mixed  and  sold  this  compound  of 
Contradicted  Lies  and  worn-out  stories,  long  since  proved  to  be  manu- 
factured of  spurious  drugs. 

It  was  also  proved  that  not  a  single  elector  had  been  influenced 
or  induced  to  change  his  intention  to  support  two  honest  reformers 
by  these  proceedings  ;  and  that  no  candid  or  reflecting  man  was  likely  to 
swallow  such  an  adulterated  and  impure  beverage. 

The  honest  electors  present,  therefore,  unanimously  agreed,  that  as 
the  sale  of  such  nauseous  and  filthy  compounds  could  not  continue  for 
more  than  four  days,  and  that  during  that  time  the  offensiveness  of  the 
effluvia  emitted  from  these  poisonous  ingredients  must  inevitably  destroy 
its  manufacturers,  the  Licence  should  be  renewed — and  the  public  are 
informed  that  as  the  learned  gentleman  having  removed  from  the  Olive 
Branch  to  the  Horse  and  Groom,  and  from  thence  to  the  Hercules,  in 
the  course  of  three  days  in  consequence  of  the  bad  state  of  trade,  and 
great  difficulty  of  selling  such  an  impure  and  disgusting  mixture,  has  at 
length  taken  refuge  in  the  Turner's  Arms,  Newgate  Street,  where  his 
infamous  trade  will  be  carried  on,  and  Wakefield's  grouts  sold  without 
any  future  mistake. 
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Finally,  Mr.  Wakefield  was  dismised  with  "farewells  " 
and  "  tears." 

WAKEFIELD'S  FAREWELL. 

Tune — "  Isle  of  Beauty,  fare  thee  well." 

Poll  clerks  !  close  your  books  not  o'er  us, 

Hope — adjourn  the  poll  awhile  ! 
Morn,  alas  !  will  not  restore  us 

Even  one  Elector's  smile. 
Hawes,  too  late  I  now  discover, 

From  me  bears  away  the  belle  ; 
With  poor  Wakefield  all  is  over, 
Men  of  Lambeth,  "  Fare  ye  well !  " 

Where  are  now  those  vacant  faces 

I've  seen  by  one  dim  candle's  light, 
Who  will  fill  their  empty  places. 

Who  will  pay  my  bill  to  night  ? 
To  their  homes  have  all  departed, 

I  too  must  escape  as  well ; 
If  they  '11  let  me,  who  have  smarted, 

Men  of  Lambeth,  "  Fare  ye  well." 

Renounc'd  by  all  and  sadly  pacing 

My  Committee  Room  alone  ; 
The  hips  for  Hawes  his  cheers  prefacing. 

Make  my  spirit  quail,  I  own  ; 
Hark  !  I  hear  the  landlord  coming, 

'Tis  his  step,  I  know  it  well ; 
A  cab's,  in  sight,  the  window's  open. 

Men  of  Lambeth,  "  Fare  ye  well." 

[Exit  Wakefield. 
WAKEFIELD'S  TEAR. 

Upon  her  form  he  turn'd 

One  sad  and  hopeless  look. 
And,  thinking  of  her  heavy  purse, 

His  empty  one  he  shook  ; 
With  heiresses  no  hope  have  I, 

The  game  is  up,  I  fear ; 
Poor  Wakefield  turn'd  him  as  he  went, 

And  wip'd  away  a  tear. 

Strange  that  the  silly  sex 

Would  show  so  bad  a  taste. 
Or  so  smart  a  lad  as  I, 

On  such  their  time  should  waste. 
Ambition  is  the  place  for  me. 

There's  place  and  pension  there. 
To  Parliament  but  let  me  go. 

And  then  I'll  drop  a  tear  ! 
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But,  soft !  a  Tory  I  was  bred, 

A  Tory  still  am  I ; 
But  pledges,  promises,  cost  nought, 

'Tis  just  all  in  my  eye. 
I'll  promise  everything  they  please. 

To  gain  the  rabble's  cheer. 
And  if  I'm  beat,  'tis  time  enough 

To  drop  a  pearly  tear  1 

Will  Lambeth  people  be  so  guU'd, 

And  swell  on  all  such  stuff? 
At  least  I'll  try,  and  'twill  go  hard, 

If  they  shan't  have  enough! 
What  should  I  fail,  the  expense  is  great, 

'Tis  more  than  I  can  bear, 
So  if  for  them  I'm  sent  to  quod, 

I  then  can  drop  a  tear ! 

An  effort  was  made  to  get  Lord  Palmerston  to  stand 
for  Lambeth,  and  on  the  21st  of  August,  1832,  the  follow- 
ing communication  appeared  in  The  Times,  from  a  Cor- 
respondent : — 

Mr.  Tennyson,  Mr.  Hawes,  Mr.  Moore,  and  Lord  Palmerston  are 
candidates  for  this  borough.  The  number  of  electors  registered  for 
Lambeth  is  2,083,  and  for  the  whole  borough,  including  Camberwell  and 
Newington,  will  be  about  3,500.  The  friends  of  the  two  former  have,  for 
some  months,  been  actively  canvassing  the  electors  in  their  behalf;  and 
Mr.  Moore's  pretensions  as  a  resident  have  been  long  known  to  the 
inhabitants  at  large. 

A  few  highly  respectable  and  influential  individuals,  however, 
duly  appreciating  the  benefits,  and  desirous  more  especially  to  evince 
their  gratitude  towards  the  Administration,  who,  "  through  good  and 
evil  report,"  have  conferred  upon  them  the  privilege,  for  the  first  time, 
of  exercising  the  elective  franchise,  opposing  firmly  any  material  alteration 
in  the  Bill,  especially  the  motion  of  the  Marquis  of  Chandos,  which 
would  have  deprived  the  Metropolitan  districts  of  the  right  conferred  on 
the  country  at  large — have  lately  been  induced  to  solicit  Lord  Palmer- 
ston to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate.  In  a  few  days,  the  signatures  of 
upwards  of  300  electors  in  Lambeth  alone  were  attached  to  the  requisition. 
The  answer  of  his  lordship  responds  to  the  wishes  of  the  requisitionists; 
his  reply  to  the  deputation,  assuring  them  "  that  he  highly  appreciated 
this  unsolicited  work  of  approval  of  his  public  conduct,  which  was  no 
less  gratifying  to  his  feelings  as  an  individual  than  flattering  to  him  as  a 
Minister  of  the  Crown." 

His  lordship  and  Mr.  Tennyson,  it  is  believed,  will  be  the  successful 
candidates,  the  electors  having  practical  proofs  of  their  sincerity  as 
Reformers. 
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On  the  23rd  of  August  The  Globe  published  a  list  of 
Candidates,  in  which  are  given  the  names  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  and  Mr.  Tennyson  as  being  in  the  then  existing 
Parliament,  and  "  for  Reform,"  and  of  Mr.  Hawes  and  Mr. 
Moore,  new  candidates,  also  "  for  Reform." 

On  September  the  20th  the  following  advertisement 
appeared  in  The  Times  : — 

TO   THE    ELECTORS   OF   THE    BOROUGH   OF    LAMBETH. 

NUMEROUS  and  respectable  body  of  the  electors,  feeling  the 
importance  in  a  new  borough  of  securing  the  services  of  a  tried 
practical  statesman,  appointed  the  undersigned  as  a  deputation,  to  wait 
upon  the  Right  hon.  Lord  Viscount  Palmerston,  with  a  requisition,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  his  permission  to  be  put  in  nomination  as  a 
candidate  for  its  representation  in  Parliament,  and  his  lordship,  in 
answer  to  the  deputation,  said  : 

"  That  he  highly  appreciated  the  unsolicited  mark  of  approval  of  his 
public  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  electors  of  Lambeth,  and  that  it  was  no 
less  gratifying  to  his  feelings  as  an  individual  than  flattering  to  him  as  a 
Minister  of  the  Crown. 

"That,  as  one  of  His  Majesty's  Ministers,  it  would  not  be  in  his  lord- 
ship's power  to  ascertain  the  sentiments  of  the  other  electors  of  the  borough 
by  a  personal  canvass  ;  but  he  would  at  once  say  that  he  should  consider 
it  as  a  very  high  honour  to  represent  in  Parliament  a  body  so  respect- 
able and  influential  as  the  constituency  of  the  borough  of  Lambeth  ;  and 
that,  if  elected,  he  would  use  his  best  endeavour  to  forward  the  interests 
of  the  borough  as  one  of  its  representatives  in  the  ensuing  Parliament." 
Having  thus  obtained  the  sanction  of  Lord  Palmerston,  the  Com- 
mittee for  securing  his  election  very  earnestly  solicit  their  brother 
electors  of  Lambeth,  Newington,  and  Camberwell  to  co-operate  with 
them  for  that  purpose. 

Richard  Cannon,  Kennington  Lane,  Vauxhall. 

Charles  Arnott,  Brixton  Road. 

George  Drysdale,  Prince's  Place,  Kennington. 

Henry  H.  White,  Walcot  Place. 
Lambeth,  September  14th,  1832. 

A  PUBLIC  MEETING  IN  LAMBETH 
Was   held    at   the    Horns'   Tavern,    Kennington    Common, 
on  September  25th,  in  the  interest  of  Mr.   Tennyson,    to 
receive    some   explanations   respecting  an    alleged  coalition 
between  Mr.  Tennyson  and  Lord  Palmerston. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  S.  Palmer)  introduced  the  business  by  stating 
that  the  present  was  one  of  a  series  of  meetings  at  which  Mr.  Tennyson 
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appeared  to  make  himself  known  to  the  electors  of  Lambeth  and  also 
to  answer  any  questions  that  might  be  put  to  him.  He  was  glad  to  be 
able  to  announce  to  them  that  Mr.  Tennyson  had  become  a  convert  to 
an  object  he — (the  chairman) — had  much  at  heart — the  vote  by  ballot. 
The  longer  he  lived  the  more  he  was  satisfied  of  the  necessity  of  that 
measure  as  a  protection  to  the  poor  elector.  With  respect  to  a  hand- 
bill that  had  been  circulated  representing  that  there  had  been  a  coalition 
between  Lord  Palmerston  and  Mr.  Tennyson,  he  had  communicated  that 
fact  to  the  latter  gentleman,  who  had  disavowed  it,  and  the  result  was 
the  address  which  they  had  seen.  He  hoped  that  the  meeting  would 
be  satisfied  that  no  coalition  existed,  for  if  it  had  they  would  have 
reason  to  be  dissatisfied,  as  it  would  have  evinced  a  spirit  of  dictation. 

Mr.  Warburton,  M.P.  for  Bridport,  moved  a  resolution  expressive 
of  the  satisfaction  of  the  meeting  with  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Tennyson 
in  his  correspondence,  and  the  placard,  that  he  would  not  lend  himself 
in  any  way  to  any  coalition  with  any  other  candidate.  He  was  gratified 
at  the  announcement  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  conversion  to  the  vote  by 
ballot.  His  right  hon.  friend,  however,  was  not  the  only  convert,  for 
they  had  seen  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  or  candidates,  declaring  their 
opinion  that,  in  case  of  intimidation  to  influence  voters,  it  was  high  time 
that  the  ballot  should  be  proposed.  Intimidation  had  always  been  and 
always  would  be  exerted,  until  the  legislature  made  it  impossible  that 
either  promises  or  threats  could  influence  the  votes  of  electors. 

Sir  William  Ingilby,  M.P.  for  Lincolnshire,  seconded  the  motion, 
speaking  in  high  terms  of  the  public  character  of  Mr.  Tennyson. 

Mr.  Tennyson  was  received  with  great  applause.  He  thanked  the 
meeting  for  their  reception,  and  observed  that,  having  been  called  before 
them  on  public  grounds,  he  thought  he  ought  to  abstain  from  obtruding 
himself  too  frequently  on  their  notice,  and  he  found  that  a  personal 
canvass  was  not  only  not  required,  but  might  not  always  be  acceptable. 
(Applause.)  With  respect  to  the  placard  stating  that  there  was  a  coali- 
tion between  Lord  Palmerston  and  himself,  although  he  esteemed  the 
noble  lord  as  a  friend,  he  had  no  more  concern  in  his  election  than  any 
gentleman  in  Lambeth.  He  should  have  considered  it  most  unwarranted 
and  unconstitutional  if  he  had  lent  himself  to  any  coalition  whatever; 
for  if  there  was  any  fraud  practised  on  electors  it  was  a  coalition. 
(Applause.)  With  respect  to  the  ballot  when  he  had  been  interrogated 
on  this  point,  some  time  ago,  he  had  stated  that  if  the  Bill  which  had 
recently  passed  should  not  operate  to  his  wishes  he  should  be  ready  to 
give  his  vote  for  the  ballot.  He  had  since  accompanied  his  friend,  Sir 
William  Ingilby,  in  his  election  canvass  for  the  Northern  Division  of  the 
County  of  Lincoln,  and  when  he  saw  a  Conservative  Charles  Street 
bag,  with  some  thousands  in  it,  and  landlords,  not  Tory  landlords  only, 
but  Whig  landlords,  telling  their  tenants  to  vote  against  the  hon. 
baronet,  or  to  take  the  consequences,  it  would  no  longer  be  possible  for 
him    to   refrain   from    voting  for  the  ballot,  or  for  thinking  that  our 
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liberties  could  not  be  safe  unless  there  were  supperadded  to  the 
Reform  Bill — the  ballot.     (Loud  applause.) 

Mr.  Churchill  wished  to  have  the  sentiments  of  their  candidate  on 
other  points,  and  to  have  them  in  writing,  for  he  was  not  content  with 
verbal  promises.  He  wished  to  hear  his  opinion  respecting  Church 
Reform.  He  hoped  they  would  elect  no  person  who  would  not  say  that 
the  whole  property  of  the  church  was  the  property  of  the  public,  and 
might  be  applied  as  the  people  chose  to  apply  it.  He  wished  also  to 
know  his  sentiments  respecting  the  taxes  on  knowledge,  which  should  be 
totally  abolished. 

Mr.  Richards  asked  Mr.  Tennyson  whether  he  was  favourable  to  a 
graduated  tax  on  property. 

An  Elector,  who  declared  himself  to  be  one  of  the  industrious 
classes,  asked  Mr.  Tennyson  "  what  he  is  agoing  to  do  with  that 
abomination  of  abominations,  the  Church  of  England."  After  a  long 
hearing,  in  which  very  little  was  heard,  this  speaker  was  voted  down. 

A  gentleman,  who  was  one  of  Lord  Palmerston's  Committee,  dis- 
claimed any  knowledge  of  the  placard  alluded  to. 

Mr.  Tennyson  replied  to  the  several  questions  to  the  entire  satisfac- 
tion of  the  meeting.  With  regard  to  Church  Reform  he  stated,  distinctly, 
that  he  considered  all  the  institutions  of  the  land  as  the  property  of  the 
public,  in  particular  church  property,  which  was  especially  the  property 
of  the  public.  But  if  he  was  asked  to  confiscate  the  property  of  the 
church,  or,  which  was  the  same  thing,  to  apply  it  to  other  purposes,  he 
should  say,  "  Let  us  see  if  it  be  more  than  sufficient  for  the  support  of 
the  church."  He  doubted  if  it  would,  but  if  it  would  he  was  ready  to 
apply  it  to  other  purposes.  He  was  opposed  to  all  taxes  on  the  press, 
and  agreed  that  a  graduated  property  tax  would  be  better  than  some 
taxes  which  might  be  repealed. 

The  resolution  was  then  agreed  to  unanimously,  and,  after  the 
usual  votes,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

The  meeting  was  followed  up  by  an  advertisement  : — 

BOROUGH    OF    LAMBETH. PURITY    OF    ELECTION. 

A  T  a  numerous  and  highly  respectable  meeting  of  the  electors  of  the 
Borough  of  Lambeth,  held  at  the  Horns'  Tavern,  Kennington,  on 
the  25th  inst.. 

It  was  moved  by  Daniel  Richardson,  Esq.,  seconded  by  Henry 
Warburton,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and  resolved  : 

"  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  people  of 
England  to  return  their  Members  of  Parliament  free  of  expense,  as  the 
best  means  of  securing  honest  and  independent  representatives,  and 
that,  actuated  by  those  sentiments,  a  public  subscription  be  entered  into 
to  enable  the  electors  of  the  new  borough  to  return  the  Right  Hon. 
Charles  Tennyson  to  Parliament  upon  such  principles,  an  example  which 
it  is  hoped  will  be  followed  throughout  the  country,  and  that  a  sub- 
scription for  this  purpose  be  entered  into. 
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A  meeting  of  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Hawes  was  held  at 
the  "  Rockingham  Arms,"  on  the  nth  of  October,  when  the 
chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Davies.  After  hearing  an  address 
from  Mr.  Hawes,  Mr.  Weston  moved,  and  Mr.  Brand 
seconded  a  vote  of  approval,  which  was  carried  with  a  few 
dissentient  voices.  The  meeting,  which  was  a  noisy  one, 
and  numerously  attended,  separated  at  11  o'clock. 

A    "  FAR-GOING    REFORMER'S  "    MEETING 

Took  place  at  the  "  Horns,"  on  the  8th  of  November,  to  hear  Mr. 
Wakefield.  Mr.  Smith  took  the  chair.  Mr.  Wakefield's  address  was 
favourably  received  ;  and,  in  reply  to  questions,  said  he  was  not  the 
person  who  was  guilty  of  the  abduction  of  Miss  Turner,  which  took 
place  while  he  was  out  of  England,  nor  was  he  the  Mr.  Wakefield  who 
had  been  endeavouring  to  restrict  the  franchise  in  Berkshire.  In  the 
latter  case  he  had  been  confounded  with  an  uncle,  who  was  a  most 
inveterate  Tory. 

Mr.  T.  Buncombe,  M.P.,  and  other  gentlemen  addressed  the 
meeting,  and  enforced  the  pretensions  of  the  new  candidate.  A  resolu- 
tion was  then  agreed  to  almost  unanimously  declaring  Mr.  Wakefield  to 
be  a  fit  and  proper  person  to  represent  the  borough. 

The  hope  of  securing  the  services  of  Lord  Palmerston 
was  doomed  to  disappointment,  as  the  following  advertise- 
ment will  show  : — 

rpHE  Committee  for  securing  the  election  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Viscount  Palmerston,  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  Metro- 
politan Borough  of  Lambeth,  feel  considerable  regret  and  disappointment 
in  communicating  to  the  electors  the  contents  of  the  following  letter, 
since  the  result  of  their  canvass  was  so  highly  satisfactory  as  to  render 
his  lordship's  return,  in  their  opinion,  certain. 
"  Horns'  Tavern,"  Nov.  12th,  1832. 


Stanhope  Street,  Nov.  nth,  1832. 
Sir, — I  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  requesting  you  to  have  the 
goodness  to  make  known  to  the  Lambeth  Committee,  of  which  you  are 
the  chairman,  that  I  have  felt  myself  obliged  to  comply  with  the  call 
which  has  been  made  upon  me  by  a  large  and  respectable  body  of  the 
electors  of  the  Southern  Division  of  the  County  of  Hants,  to  declare 
myself  a  candidate  for  the  representation  of  that  division  at  the  ensuing 
general  election. 

It  is  with  regret  that  I  renounce  those  hopes  with  which  the  canvass 
which  the  Committee  have  made  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
borough    of   Lambeth,    had    inspired    me    that    I    might  enjoy  the  dis- 
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tinguished  honour  of  representing  that  borough  in  Parliament;  but  I  am 
persuaded  that  those  gentlemen  who  have  had  the  kindness  to  express 
their  favourable  disposition  towards  me  will  admit  that  the  electors  of 
the  county  to  which  I  belong  have  the  first  claim  to  my  services  in 
Parliament  if  it  is  their  opinion  that  those  services  can  be  useful  to 
them. 

I  must  beg  you  to  convey  to  those  gentlemen  who  have  formed 
the  Committee  and  who  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  canvass,  my 
warmest  thanks  for  the  kindness  which  I  have  experienced  at  their 
hands  ;  and  I  request  you  to  assure  them  that  I  shall  always  reflect, 
with  the  greatest  gratification  and  pride,  upon  the  flattering  proofs 
which  they  have  afforded  me  of  their  good  opinions  and  good  will. 

Sir,  yours  very  faithfully, 

PALMERSTON. 

Richard  Cannon,  Esq. 

Mr.  Moore  had  a  meeting  at  the  "  Hour  Glass," 
Walworth  Common,  on  the  14th  of  November,  presided 
over  by  Mr.  J.  Stamford,  and  received  a  vote  of  confidence. 
On  the  19th  Mr.  Wakefield's  friends  gathered  at  the  ''  Red 
Cap,"  Cambervvell,  when  Mr.  Churchill  presided.  Owing 
to  the  crowded  state  of  the  room,  the  meeting  adjourned  to 
the  Green,  where  a  platform  was  extemporised  in  front  of  the 
house.  About  1,500  persons  were  present.  A  resolution  of 
approval  was  carried  with  acclamation, 

THE  NOMINATION 

Took  place  on  Kennington  Common,  on  Saturday,  Dec.  8th. 

The  supporters  of  the  candidates  appeared  upon  the  ground 

in  great  numbers,  and  a  very  large  number   of   flags  and 

banners  was  exhibited.     A   vast    multitude  congregated   in 

front  of  the  hustings. 

Mr.  Hope,  the  returning  officer,  having  gone  through  the  formalities, 
Mr.  Palmer,  of  Walworth,  presented  himself  to  the  meeting,  and 
was  received  with  applause.  He  observed  that,  in  coming  forward  upon 
this  occasion,  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  declare  what  his  political 
opinions  were,  because  he  had  lived  35  years  amongst  the  inhabitants  of 
Lambeth,  and  had  always  been  known  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  people. 
(Applause.)  "He  now  came  before  them  for  the  purpose  of  nominating 
the  Right  Hon.  Charles  Tennyson  as  a  fit  and  proper  person  to  represent 
the  borough  of  Lambeth  in  the  next  Parliament.  (Cheers.)  When  he 
first  introduced  Mr.  Tennyson  to  the  notice  of  the  electors  of  Lambeth, 
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he  described  his  character  such  as  he  believed  it  to  be,  and  he  now 
asked  them  whether  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  not  justified  every- 
thing that  he  had  said  of  him.  (Applause  and  cries  of  **  he  has.")  The. 
past  conduct  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  a  guarantee  that  he  would 
use  his  best  exertions  to  beat  down  the  oligarchy.  (Applause.)  The 
speaker  then  alluded  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  gallant  conduct  in 
the  East  Retford  cause.  The  discussions  on  that  question  might  be 
considered  the  first  reform  wedge,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  people  to 
drive  that  wedge  well  home.  (Cheers.)  After  stating  his  persuasion 
that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  endeavour  to  procure  cheap  govern- 
ment and  speedy  justice,  Mr.  Palmer  concluded  by  nominating  the  right 
hon.  Charles  Tennyson  as  a  fit  and  proper  person  to  represent  the 
borough  of  Lambeth  in  Parliament. 

Mr.  Weston  seconded  the  nomination. 

Mr.  Hardy,  who  stated  that  he  had  been  an  inhabitant  of  Lambeth 
for  30  years,  and  during  that  time  had  been  a  warm  friend  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  begged  to  nominate  Mr.  Benjamin  Hawes. 

Mr.  Rennett  seconded  the  nomination. 

Mr.  Richardson  then  appeared  to  nominate  Mr.  Moore.  He  was 
received  with  considerable  applause  by  the  multitude  in  front  of  the 
hustings,  but  with  disapprobation  by  some  members  of  Mr.  Hawes' 
Committee  upon  the  hustings.  It  may  have  been  remarked  that  some 
indiscreet  persons  amongst  Mr.  Hawes'  Committee  frequently  inter- 
rupted the  progress  of  the  proceedings  by  their  clamours  ;  but  it  is  only 
justice  to  Mr.  Hawes  to  state  that  he  several  times  addressed  his 
partizans  and  entreated  them  to  maintain  order.  The  speaker  observed 
that  the  gentlemen  who  were  causing  the  interruption,  though  they 
called  themselves  Mr.  Hawes'  friends,  were,  in  fact,  his  worst  enemies. 
The  reason  for  proposing  Mr.  Moore  as  a  candidate  for  Lambeth  was 
that  he  had  been  a  reformer,  heart  and  soul,  for  upwards  of  20  years, 
and  had  embraced  every  opportunity  of  exposing  abuses  and  upholding 
the  liberties  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Stamford  seconded  the  nomination. 

Capt.  Holmes  came  forward  to  nominate  Mr.  Wakefield,  whom  he 
had  long  known  to  be  a  sincere  reformer  and  a  worthy  honest  man. 
(Loud  cheers.) 

Mr.  Blake  seconded  the  nomination. 

Mr.  Tennyson  then  presented  himself,  and  was  received  with  every 
mark  of  approbation.  He  said  that,  as  he  had  been  exerting  his  lungs 
till  near  midnight,  at  the  "  Crown  and  Anchor,"  on  the  preceding 
evening,  he  would  trespass  on  their  patience  for  only  a  short  time.  In 
appearing  as  the  first  candidate  who  had  ever  claimed  upon  the  hustings 
the  honour  of  representing  the  borough  of  Lambeth  in  Parliament,  he 
could  not  refrain  from  congratulating  the  meeting  upon  the  practical 
evidence  which  the  assembly  afforded  of  the  glorious  consummation  of 
that  magnificent  work  of  reform  which  had  conferred  upon  the  inhabitants 
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of  Lambeth  the  noble  privilege  they  were  now  called  upon  to  exercise. 
(Applause.)  He  might  claim  credit  to  himself  for  being  one  of  those 
who  had  laboured  in  the  cause  of  reform,  in  Parliament  and  out  of 
Parliament,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  long  before  reform  was  so 
much  the  fashion  as  it  had  now  become,  and  when  those  who  professed 
the  principles  which  had  recently  been  so  realised  and  acted  upon  were 
considered  as  little  less  than  political  Quixotes.  (Applause.)  Under 
these  circumstances  he  thought  he  might  venture  to  offer  himself  to  the 
electors  of  Lambeth  as  a  person  possessing  some  claim  to  represent  such 
a  community  in  the  first  reformed  Parliament.  (Cheers.)  Unless, 
however,  he  believed  that  his  political  principles  harmonised  with  those 
whose  suffrages  he  sought  to  obtain  he  would  be  one  of  the  last  persons 
to  seek  for  the  distinction  to  which  he  aspired  ;  for  he  was  one  of  those 
true  reformers  who  were  anxious  that  the  people  should  be  really  repre- 
sented in  the  House  of  Commons,  by  having  their  opinions  fairly 
expressed  there.  If,  therefore,  he  did  not  believe  that  the  sentiments  of 
the  electors  of  Lambeth  fairly  responded  to  his  he  would  instantly  with- 
draw. He  might  further  be  allowed  to  say  that  it  would  not  become 
them  to  send  any  man  to  Parliament  in  whose  opinions  and  principles 
they  could  not  place  implicit  confidence,  for,  be  it  recollected,  that  the 
glorious  privilege  of  voting  was  not  conferred  upon  them  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  representing  themselves,  because  the  laws  which  their 
representatives  would  make  would  affect  the  property,  lives,  and  what 
was  infinitely  dearer  the  liberty  of  themselves,  but  also  the  property,  the 
lives,  and  the  liberty  of  nineteen  millions  of  persons  on  whom  the 
elective  franchise  was  not  bestowed,  and,  therefore,  the  franchise  was  a 
sacred  trust  reposed  in  the  hands  of  those  who  possessed  it.  (Much 
cheering.)  In  this  point  of  view,  it  behoved  the  electors  to  look  care- 
fully to  the  principles  and  professions  of  those  persons  who  offered 
themselves  as  candidates.  He  now  stood  before  the  electors  upon  his 
trial.  It  was  for  them  to  consider  whether  the  political  principles  upon 
which  he  had  acted  during  a  long  parliamentary  career,  were  such  as 
were  best  calculated  to  secure  their  public  liberty.  It  was  also  their 
duty  to  examine  carefully,  and  he  challenged  the  examination,  whether 
his  public  conduct,  during  his  parliamentary  career,  had  been  such  that 
he  would  hereafter  act  honourably,  and  on  the  principles  which  he 
professed.  The  constituent  body  had  also  something  more  to  do.  They 
should  not  only  examine  the  candidate's  past  conduct,  but  should  enquire 
respecting  his  future  views.  (Cheers — "That's  right.")  He  had  had 
repeated  opportunities  of  explaining  what  his  views  were.  He  had 
always  commenced  by  declaring  his  attachment  to  the  constitution  of 
England.  The  word  constitution  had  got  a  little  out  of  fashion  of  late. 
Let  it  be  understood  that,  when  he  spoke  of  the  constitution,  he  did  not 
mean  that  rotten  system,  the  death  and  burial  of  which  the  Tories  were 
bewailing  in  sack-cloth.  (Cheers  and  laughter.)  He  did  not  mean  the 
Church-and-King  constitution,  which  had  been  toasted  in   bumpers   at 
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Tory  feasts  till  the  would-be  loyalists  fell  under  the  table  hicupping 
*'  one  cheer  more."  (Loud  cheers.)  That  was  not  his  constitution, 
because  it  was  a  system  of  corruption,  peculation,  persecution,  usurpa- 
tion, and  robbery.  (Cheers.)  His  notion  of  the  constitution  was  that 
the  Sovereign  should  be  the  free  King  of  a  free  people — not  the  mere 
puppet  of  an  oligarchy.  (Applause.)  The  King  was  now  free,  which 
the  Kings  of  this  country  had  not  been  heretofore,  and  at  liberty  to 
exercise  the  perogatives  which  were  placed  in  his  hands  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people.  Another  part  of  the  constitution  he  considered  to  be  the 
peerage  restrained,  strictly  restrained,  to  the  discharge  of  their  consti- 
tutional duties,  and  not  permitted  to  usurp  the  sacred  rights  of  the 
people.  He  agreed  with  his  friend.  Captain  Holmes,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  keep  a  strict  eye  upon  the  aristocracy.  He  had  lately 
seen  some  of  their  doings,  but  of  them  hereafter.  These  were  two 
elements  of  the  constitution,  but  there  was  a  third,  which  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  give  the  other  efficiency,  which  was  the  real,  not  fictitious, 
representation  of  the  people  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  which  would 
consent  only  to  those  laws,  and  grant  only  those  supplies,  which  they 
believed  would  be  necessary  and  beneficial  for  the  country.  (Applause.) 
He  was  painting  no  new  constitutional  system.  The  constitution  which 
he  described  was  that  of  which  the  people  had  been  heretofore  in 
possession,  and  it  was  that  which  they  would  assert  and  maintain  with 
their  lives,  come  against  it  who  might,  whether  from  within  or  from 
without.  (Loud  cheers.)  In  order  to  give  effect  to  this  constitutional 
system  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  people  should  be  properly 
represented.  A  great  and  glorious  step  towards  government  had  been 
made  by  the  measure  of  reform  which  brought  them  together  on  the 
present  auspicious  occasion,  but  that  measure  had  not,  in  his  judgment, 
done  all  that  was  required.  (Applause.)  When  he  said  that,  let  it  not 
be  understood  that  he  imputed  blame  to  ministers.  They  had  done 
more  than  any  band  of  patriots  in  this  or  any  other  country  had  ever 
been  able  to  effect  at  one  blow.  All  great  measures  must,  to  a  certain 
extent,  be  the  result  of  compromise.  Ministers  were  placed  in  a 
situation  of  great  difficulty,  and  he  only  marvelled  that  they  had  been 
able  to  effect  so  much.  He  felt,  however,  that  upon  the  present  occasion 
he  was  bound  to  explain  himself  fully  upon  one  or  two  points  in  order 
that  no  man  should  go  away  with  a  false  impression  with  respect  to  his 
intentions.  He  thought  that  the  franchise  was  not  sufficiently  extended. 
(Applause.)  This  was  no  new  opinion,  for  he  had  maintained  it  from 
the  first.  He  likewise  thought  that  the  Reform  Bill  was  defective  in  not 
providing  for  a  more  rapid  reckoning  between  the  representatives  and 
their  constituents.  He  whould  ask  what  man,  if  he  were  appointing  a 
steward,  would  be  fool  enough  to  give  him  leave  to  act  as  he  pleased 
without  giving  an  account  of  his  conduct  until  the  expiration  of  seven 
years.  (Cheers.)  It  was  another  defect  of  the  Reform  Bill  that  it  did 
not  provide  for  the  free  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise.     (Applause.) 
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Upon  these  three  points  it  was  necessary  that  remedies  must  be  pro- 
posed. He  had  before  told  the  electors  that  he  would  give  no  pledges, 
because  he  thought  them  unconstitutional,  but  he  would  never  refuse  to 
give  his  decided  opinion  upon  any  points  which  he  had  possessed  an 
opportunity  of  fully  considering.  It  would  then  be  for  the  electors  to 
judge  from  the  consistency  of  his  past  conduct  whether  he  was  likely  to 
act  upon  those  opinions.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  would,  at  once,  frankly 
declare  that  he  was  in  favour  of  the  household  franchise,  triennial 
Parliaments,  and  the  vote  by  ballot.  (Loud  and  long  continued  cheer- 
ing.) If  those  measures  could  be  obtained  he  would  no  longer  object  to 
;^50  tenants-at-will  having  the  franchise,  or  to  its  being  extended  to 
those  of  ;^20,  £io,  or  even  £'^.  Again,  he  assured  them  that  it  was 
their  duty  to  keep  their  eye  upon  the  landed  aristocracy  of  the  country. 
He  spoke  not  merely  of  the  aristocracy  who  had  coronets  on  their  heads, 
but  of  the  class  generally.  There  were,  doubtless,  many  excellent 
persons  amongst  them,  but  there  were  others  who  thought  that  the 
votes  of  the  tenants  were  their  property,  and  the  tenants  themselves 
were  merely  their  engines.  They  forget  that  the  franchise  was  given  to 
the  tenant  to  enable  him  to  have  his  own  interests  in  trade  and  his 
personal  rights,  as  a  freeman,  represented  in  parliament.  They  also 
forget  that  the  wealth  of  the  clay  was  produced  by  the  labour  of  the 
people.  Before  he  came  upon  the  hustings  he  had  been  asked  whether 
he  intended  to  support  the  present  Government.  If  he  should  have  the 
honour  of  representing  any  portion  of  the  people  of  England  he  would 
not  go  into  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  understanding  that  he  was  to 
support  the  measures  of  the  present  or  any  other  Government.  (Cheers.) 
He  would  go  there  to  watch  over  their  interests  and  liberty.  He  had 
been  associated  with  the  present  Government,  and  he  felt  grateful  to 
them  for  what  they  had  done.  He  believed,  from  the  bottom  of  his 
heart,  that  they  were  animated  by  an  ardent  desire  to  extend  the 
liberties  of  their  country  as  far  as  possible,  consistently  with  the 
administration  of  civil  Government.  He  might  differ  from  them  on 
various  points,  and  he  would  fairly  tell  them  that  he  expected  to  do  so. 
He  would  watch  them  closely,  support  them  when  right,  and  oppose 
them  when  he  considered  them  wrong.  If  an  indifferent  question  should 
arise,  upon  the  decision  of  which  would  depend  the  retention  or  the 
abandonment  of  office  by  Ministers,  he  was  so  far  attached  to  the 
Government  that,  upon  such  an  occasion,  he  would  give  them  his  vote. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  concluded  amidst  enthusiastic  cheering. 

Mr.  Hawes  next  presented  himself,  and  was  received  with  a  mixture 
of  applause  and  disapprobation.  He  asked  whether  they  would  give 
him  a  fair  hearing.  (Cries  of "  We  will.")  If  not  he  would  at  once 
make  way  for  another  candidate  to  address  them.  He  was  desirous 
upon  this  occasion,  as  he  had  been  upon  others,  of  openly  and  candidly 
declaring  his  political  sentiments.  He  would  describe  himself  as  an 
honest  and  unflinching  reformer.     (Cheers,  and  cries  of  "  You  are  not.") 
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He  had  the  honour  of  receiving  a  requisition  to  offer  himself  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  Borough  ot  Lambeth  from  those  who  knew  him  best,  whose 
personal  support  offered  the  best  proof  of  the  principles  which  he 
maintained.  A  man  who  lived  amongst  the  electors,  one  who  felt  as 
they  did,  whose  interests  were  bound  up  with  theirs,  was  likely  to  prove 
their  best  representative.  (Cheers  and  uproar.)  He  knew  what  storms 
he  might  expect  when  he  emerged  from  the  tranquil  scenes  of  private 
life,  but,  notwithstanding  all  the  detraction  which  his  character  had 
suffered,  he  stood  there  free  and  independent  and  ready  to  meet  his 
opponents,  be  they  who  they  might.  He  courted  the  fullest  investiga- 
tion into  his  principles.  He  had  never  uttered  a  syllable  against  the 
character  of  any  other  candidate,  for  he  disdained  to  resort  to  such  a 
weapon  as  slander.  He  would  stand  or  fall  by  the  principle  of  reform. 
He  defied  any  man  to  prove  that  he  had  ever  acted  contrary  to  that 
principle.  (Great  uproar,  and  cries  of  "  The  ballot.")  With  respect  to 
the  question  of  the  ballot,  he  had,  four  or  five  months  ago,  stated  that 
he  had  no  argument  to  state  against  it,  and  that  whenever  a  case  of 
abuse  required  it  he  would  throw  the  protection  of  the  ballot  over  the 
voters.  He  thought  the  question  of  the  ballot  was  one  that  belonged 
more  to  the  electors  than  to  their  representatives.  (Great  confusion, 
and  cries  of  "  How  can  we  get  it  without  them  ?  ")  It  was  a  question 
for  the  people  to  decide.  (Shouts  of  "  We  have  decided.")  He  had  no 
argument  to  oppose  to  the  ballot.  (Why,  then,  do  you  not  support  it  ?  ") 
Because  he  thought  they  ought  first  to  try  the  Reform  Bill  as  it  was. 
(Great  disapprobation,  and  cries  of  "  He  is  unmasked  now.")  After 
some  further  observations,  in  which  the  hon.  gentleman  stated  that  the 
franchise  should  not  depend  on  the  payment  of  taxes  or  rates,  but  upon 
the  simple  holding  alone.  He  retired  amidst  mingled  shouts  of  applause 
and  displeasure. 

Mr.  Moore  next  addressed  the  assemblage.  He  said  he  would 
unequivocally  state  his  opinions.  In  the  first  place  he  would  un- 
equivocally state  that  he  was  the  unequivocal  advocate  of  the  ballot. 
(Cheers.)  The  necessity  of  that  measure  was  proved  by  the  operation 
of  the  ;^50  tenant-at-will  clause,  and,  without  going  further,  by  the 
proceedings  which  had  taken  place  in  Lambeth  with  respect  to  the 
present  election.  Undue  influence  had  been  applied  by  the  supporters 
of  Mr.  Hawes.  His  canvassers  had,  in  some  districts,  been  accom- 
panied by  tax  gatherers.  (Loud  hissing  from  Mr.  Hawes's  Committee.) 
The  hon.  gentleman  then  proceeded  to  state  that  he  would  advocate  the 
repeal  of  the  assessed  taxes,  and  of  that  destestable  piece  of  legislation, 
Sturges  Bournes  Act,  relative  to  select  vestries.  He  likewise  was 
friendly  to  triennial  Parliaments,  and  would  do  all  in  his  power  to 
establish  a  perfectly  unrestricted  importation  of  corn.  (Applause.)  He 
then  declared  himself  a  strenuous  advocate  of  church  reform.  The 
extravagant  manner  in  which  the  bishops  were  paid  excited  universal 
indignation.       One    bishop,    when    accused,    last    year,    of    receiving 
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;^ioo,ooo  a-year,  modestly  replied  that  he  had  not  quite  so  much. 
What  did  the  bishops  do  for  their  money  ?  They  rode  down  to  the 
House  of  Lords  in  their  carriages,  with  a  coachman  and  two  footmen  in 
cocked  hats,  and,  when  they  arrived  there,  so  rapacious  were  they  that 
they  sold  their  votes  in  order  to  be  translated  to  richer  sees.  (Applause.) 
After  declaring  himself  opposed  to  the  continuance  of  slavery,  the  hon. 
gentleman  retired  amidst  approbation. 

Mr.  Wakefield  then  came  forward  and  was  received  with  general 
cheering.  He  said  that  he  was  prepared  to  make  a  declaration  of  his 
political  sentiments  in  order  that  the  electors  might  judge  whether  they 
were  the  same  which  they  themselves  entertained.  By  a  curious 
coincidence  he  found  himself  standing  side  by  side  with  an  hon.  gentle- 
man. (Here  several  members  of  Mr.  Hawes's  Committee  cried  out 
"  No  coalition,"  and  much  confusion  prevailed  for  several  minutes.) 
He  protested  against  the  unfair  manner  in  which  he  was  interrupted  in 
the  middle  of  a  sentence,  in  order  to  afford  a  particular  party  an 
opportunity  of  perverting  his  meaning.  He  was  happy  to  say  that 
Mr.  Hawes,  in  the  most  distinct  and  honourable  manner,  disavowed  all 
connection  with  the  clamour  which  some  of  those  who  called  themselves 
his  supporters  raised.  If  they  had  heard  him  out  they  would  have 
perceived  that  he  was  not  alluding  to  a  coalition,  which  he  considered 
an  odious  mode  of  settling  an  election  contest.  He  was  about  to  state 
that  by  a  strange  coincidence  he  found  himself  standing  on  the  same 
boards  with  a  right  hon.  gentleman,  by  the  side  of  whom  he  would,  in 
all  probability,  at  that  moment  have  been  standing  on  the  hustings  at 
Stamford,  had  it  not  been  for  the  corrupt  influence  which  prevailed  in 
that  borough.  He  could  not,  like  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  refer  to 
many  past  services,  but  he  might  say  he  had  contributed,  to  the  best  of 
his  power,  at  that  fearful  crisis  when  the  Duke  of  Wellington  thought 
of  returning  to  office,  to  direct  the  energies  of  the  people,  by  means  of 
political  unions,  to  effect  the  accomplishment  of  that  great  measure 
which  was  at  last  achieved  by  the  spirit  and  determination  of  fhe  people 
themselves.  Instead  of  being  ashamed  of  having  belonged  to  a  political 
union,  he  gloried  in  it.  (Loud  cheers.)  He  also  thought  he  might 
claim  some  credit  for  having  fought  the  battle  of  independence  at 
Stamford.  It  was  now  generally  acknowledged  that  the  Reform  Bill 
had  failed  to  accomplish  all  that  had  been  expected  from  it,  and  the 
people  had  made  up  their  mind  that  it  should  be  amended.  He  would 
state  his  opinions  upon  two  or  three  points  in  plain  and  intelligible 
language,  unaccompanied  by  any  squadrons  of  ifs  and  buts.  (Applause 
and  laughter.)  In  the  first  place  he  thought  that  no  man  could  be  a 
real  reformer  who  would  not  instantly  demand  the  vote  by  ballot. 
Secondly,  he  was  an  advocate  of  that  measure  upon  which  the  minds  of 
the  millions  had  long  been  made  up,  namely,  the  reform  of  the  over- 
grown church  establishment.  As  to  a  commutation  of  tithes,  any  person 
who  supported  that  was  no  better  a  reformer  than  Lord  Henley,  who 
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was  trying  to  turn  Joseph  Hume  out  of  Middlesex.  ^Ciieers.j  A  com- 
mutation was  only  a  new  distribution  of  the  mass  of  ill-gotten 
wealth.  He  would  cut  at  the  root  of  the  tithe  system  and  would 
sever  the  church  from  the  Government.  (Cheers.)  The  hon.  gentle- 
man then  stated  that  he  had  so  frequently  expressed  his  opinions  on 
the  subjects  of  retrenchment,  slavery,  flogging,  and  cheap  law,  that 
it  was  unnecessary  to  repeat  them  then.  He  would  only  say  that, 
whether  in  or  out  of  Parliament,  he  would  always  use  his  best  exertions 
to  effect  that  which  the  majority  of  the  people  considered  best  calculated 
to  promote  their  benefit.  That  was  the  rule  of  his  political  conduct. 
He  was  also  willing  to  make  the  pledge,  from  which  other  candidates 
revolted,  viz.,  that  of  resigning  his  seat  whenever  called  upon  to  do  so 
by  his  constituents.  People  must  judge  of  the  sincerity  of  the  person 
making  promises  by  their  whole  course  of  public  and  private  life. 
(Several  members  of  Mr.  Hawes's  Committee  continued  for  some  time 
to  exclaim,  "  Yes,  private  life,  private  life,"  in  a  very  marked  manner.) 
It  was  impossible  for  anyone  to  understand  the  insinuations  intended  to 
be  conveyed  from  the  exclamations  which  proceeded  from  the  persons 
on  his  left.  He  challenged  any  of  the  persons  now  interrupting  him  to 
stand  forward  and  substantiate  any  charge  against  him  in  either  his 
public  or  his  private  capacity.  As  they  did  not  seem  willing  to  accept 
his  challenge,  he  would  content  himself  with  saying  that  those  who 
thought  meanly  were  ready  to  lie  boldly.  (Cheers.)  During  the  whole 
course  of  his  life,  since  he  was  first  able  to  understand  a  political 
question,  he  had  never  professed  any  opinions  different  from  those  which 
he  now  maintained.  Those  principles  he  would  never  be  induced  to 
abandon  by  any  promises  made  to  allure  him,  or  by  any  threats  offered 
to  deter  him.  He  could  not  give  them  a  better  proof  of  his  sincerity  in 
this  respect  than  by  telling  them — and  he  did  so  from  the  bottom  of  his 
heart — that  he  would  not  sacrifice  an  iota  of  his  principles  for  their 
votes.     (Cheering.) 

A  show  of  hands  was  then  taken  for  each  of  the  candidates.  That 
for  Mr.  Tennyson  was  so  numerous  that  it  might  be  supposed  that 
almost  every  person  present  had  raised  his  hand  in  his  favour.  About 
200  hands  were  exhibited  for  Mr.  Hawes,  and  about  an  equal  number 
for  Mr.  Moore.  The  show  for  Mr.  Wakefield  was  as  great  as  that  for 
Mr.  Tennyson. 

The  Returning  Officer  then  declared  that  the  show  of  hands  was  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Tennyson  and  Mr.  Wakefield.     (Cheers.) 

A  poll  was  demanded  on  behalf  of  the  other  candidates.  Mr. 
Tennyson  made  a  short  address  to  the  electors,  in  which,  to  prevent 
misapprehension  of  what  he  had  before  stated,  he  felt  it  necessarj'  to 
declare  that  he  would  support  the  present  administration  only  so  long  as 
they  pursued  a  straightforward  course  and  followed  up  the  principles  of 
the  Reform  Bill.  The  only  reward  which  he  expected  or  desired  was 
the  approbation  of  his  fellow  countrymen  and  of  his  own  conscience. 
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Mr.  Palmer,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  Committee,  denied  that 
there  was  any  coalition  between  Mr.  Tennyson  and  any  other 
candidate. 

The   crowd   then    dispersed,    after    giving    three    cheers    for    Mr. 
Tennyson  and  three  for  Mr.  Wakefield. 

THE  POLLING 

Commenced  at  9  o'clock  on  Monday,  December  loth,  and 
closed  (for  that  day)  at  4.  At  that  hour  the  numbers  for  the 
respective  candidates  were  as  follow 


Tennyson 
Hawes 
Wakefield 
Moore 


1220 

472 

98 


Mr.  Tennyson,  on  presenting  himself,  was  received  with  general 
applause.  He  said  that  if  any  man  in  England  had  reason  to  be  proud 
he  was  that  man.  He  had  come  amongst  them  a  perfect  stranger, 
except  from  the  notice  which  they  had  been  pleased  to  bestow  upon  him 
as  a  public  man.  (Applause.)  He  could  state  upon  his  honour — and 
the  fact  redounded  to  the  honour  of  the  electors — that  up  to  the 
present  moment  he  had  never  solicited  a  single  voter  for  his  suffrage. 
(Cheers.)  They  well  knew  that  he  had  been  absent  during  the  last 
four  or  five  months.  He  had  appeared  before  the  electors,  to  state  his 
public  principles,  and  then  he  had  left  them  to  do  their  duty.  Their 
duty  was  to  elect  a  person  who  would  represent  not  only  themselves 
but  the  opinions,  wants,  wishes,  necessities,  and  determinations  of  the 
people  of  England.  (Loud  cheers.)  The  people  of  England  were 
resolved  to  perfect  the  institutions  which  they  had  received  from  their 
forefathers,  and  they  must.  He  had  been  charged  with  associating 
himself  with  each  of  the  candidates  in  turn,  but  he  had  not  coalesced 
with  any.  At  the  same  time  he  did  not  wish  to  reflect  upon  the  claims 
of  any  other  candidate.  He  implored  the  electors  not  to  relax  in  their 
efforts,  but  to  come  to  the  hustings  to-morrow  and  maintain  him  at  the 
head  of  the  poll,  not  so  much  from  any  pride  he  should  feel  in  standing 
in  that  situation  as  because  it  would  demonstrate  the  triumph  of  the 
principles  upon  which  he  acted.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Hawes  came  forward  and  spoke  a  few  sentences,  but  the 
hooting  from  the  crowd  was  so  great  that  not  a  word  could  be  heard. 

Mr.  Wakefield  then  spoke  at  some  length,  in  the  dark.  He  charged 
Mr.  Hawes  with  being  a  base  hypocrite  in  pretending  that  he  was  a 
reformer,  and  said  that  the  vilest  borough-mongering  acts  were  resorted 
to  in  order  to  secure  his  return.  He  also  said  that  Mr.  Hawes's  brother 
had  been  guilty  of  an  act  which  rendered  him  unfit  to  walk  on  the  same 
footpath  with  an  honest  man.     He  had  seen  him  distributing,  with  his 
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own  hands,  a  placard  containing  the  most  vile  falsehoods  concerning 
him  (Mr.  Wakefield.)  He  concluded  by  stating  that  he  still  entertained 
strong  hopes  of  success.     He  was  much  cheered. 

It  was  now  so  dark,  and  so  much  confusion  prevailed,  that  (says 
The  Times)  we  were  unable  to  ascertain  whether  Mr.  Moore  addressed 
the  assembly,  but  we  believe  he  did  not. 

The  crowd  did  not  disperse  until  nearly  6  o'clock. 

THE  SECOND  DAY'S  POLLING 

Was  resumed  at  8  o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning,  and  finally 
closed  at  4,  when  the  numbers  were  said  to  be : — 

Tennyson 2626 

Hawes 2069 

Wakefield 777 

Moore 142 

A  very  large  crowd  was  collected. 

Mr.  Tennyson  was  greeted  with  loud  cheers.  He  expressed  his 
gratification  at  finding  his  principles  had  triumphed  in  that  great 
metropolitan  district.  It  had  been  said  that  the  people  of  England  did 
not  want  reform,  and  yet  there  was  only  one  candidate  throughout  all 
the  metropolitan  districts  who  did  not  profess  the  principles  of  reform, 
and  he  had  no  doubt  it  would  appear  to-morrow  that  that  gentleman 
had  not  succeeded.  Though  Mr.  Hawes  did  not  at  present  agree  with 
him  upon  all  points,  he  trusted  that,  in  deference  to  the  voice  of  the 
people,  so  decidedly  expressed,  he  would  henceforth  co-operate  with 
him  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  He  felt  a  deep  conviction  that 
Parliament  must  act  in  conformity  with  his  political  creed,  in  order  to 
rescue  the  country  from  the  difficulties  under  which  it  laboured.  He 
was  proud  of  the  constitution  under  which  he  lived,  such  as  it  was  now 
established,  and  such  as  it  would  be  when  further  improved.  ,(Much 
cheering.)  The  right  hon.  gentleman  concluded  by  proposing  three 
cheers  for  the  King  and  the  people,  which  were  given  by  the  crowd  with 
great  energy. 

Mr.  Hawes  then  came  forward  and  proceeded  to  address  the  multitude 
amidst  much  confusion.  He  said  that,  though  now  it  was  unnecessary 
to  make  any  pledges,  he  there  pledged  himself  to  stand  by  his  right  hon. 
colleague  and  fight  the  righteous  and  just  cause  of  liberty.  (Cheers  and 
disapprobation.)  He  would,  during  his  parliamentary  career,  strictly 
adhere  to  the  declarations  by  which  he  had  been  enabled  to  achieve  the 
triumph  which  that  day  witnessed. 

Mr.  Wakefield  was  greeted  with  great  cheering.  He  pledged  him- 
self to  come  forward  as  a  candidate  for  Lambeth  at  the  next  dissolution 
of  Parliament, 
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DECLARATION  OF  THE  POLL. 

The  result  of  the  poll  was  declared  on  Wednesday,  at 
2  o'clock.  The  numbers  were  announced  by  Mr.  Hope,  the 
Returning  Officer,  as  follows  : — 

Mr.  Charles  Tennyson  -  .  -  2716 

Mr.  Benjamin  Hawes  -  -  -  2166 

Mr.  Daniel  Wakefield  -  -  -  819 

Mr.  John  Moore        -  -  -  -  155 

Mr.  Hope  then  declared  Mr.  Tennyson  and  Mr.  Hawes  duly 
elected. 

Mr.  Wakefield  then  delivered  to  Mr.  Hope  a  protest,  which  the 
latter  read  : 

"  To  the  Returning  Officer  of  the  Election  of  the 
Borough  of  Lambeth. 

December  12th. 
I  protest  against  the  return  of  Benjamin  Hawes,  Esq.,  to  serve  in 
Parliament   for  this  borough,  on  account   of  bribery   and    corruption, 
practised  by  him  and  his  agents  in  procuring  votes."     (Loud  cheers.) 

Mr.  Tennyson  then  addressed  the  assemblage.  In  the  course  of 
his  speech  he  said  that  a  most  extensive  reform  of  the  church  was 
required,  that  an  end  must  be  put  to  private  patronage,  that  the 
possessions  of  the  church  must  be  redistributed,  and  the  minister  of 
every  parish  be  elected  by  the  people.  He  wished  to  know  why  county 
magistrates  should  not  be  elected.  Having  reformed  the  House  of 
Commons  they  must  reform  the  House  of  Lords,  by  removing  some 
of  the  bishops  and  abolishing  the  right  to  vote  by  proxy. 

Mr.  Hawes  was  received  with  cheers  and  disapprobation,  the 
latter,  however,  gradually  subsided  and  he  proceeded  to  address  the 
multitude  without  interruption.  He  wished  to  see  deans  and  chapters 
swept  away,  and  the  funds  possessed  by  the  lazy  drones  given  to  the 
industrious  clergy.  The  hon.  member  also  repeated  his  views  on  other 
questions  he  had  formerly  expressed. 

Mr.  Wakefield,  who  was  warmly  greeted,  expressed  the  pleasure 
with  which  he  had  heard  the  declarations  of  Mr.  Hawes,  who  seemed  to 
be  a  thorough-going  radical  on  all  points,  except  the  ballot ;  his  senti- 
ments had  become  more  liberal,  and  it  appeared  probable  that  the 
greater  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  put  upon  him,  the  better  man  would 
he  become.     They  might  be  excused  for  applying  to  him  the  lines, — 

"  A  minister,  a  spaniel,  and  a  walnut-tree, 
The  more  you  beat  them  the  better  they'll  be." 

He  was  in  possession  of  facts  which  justified   him  in  believing  that  he 
should  be  able  to  prove  before  a  Select  Committee  of  the    House   of 
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Commons  that  bribery  and  corruption  had  been  practised.  If  he  were 
alive  and  well  at  the  time  of  the  next  election  he  would  offer  himself  as 
a  candidate. 

Mr.  Palmer  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Hope.  This  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  Handy,  and  carried  ;  and  Mr.  Hope  having  responded, 

Mr.  J.  H.  Palmer  congratulated  the  electors  of  the  Metropolis  on 
the  events  of  the  last  three  days — the  three  glorious  days  of  the  borough 
of  Lambeth.     He  proposed  "  prosperity  to  the  newly-elected  members." 

Mr.  Barrow  seconded,  and  made  some  remarks  on  the  character  of 
the  triumph  that  had  been  achieved. 

A  discussion  ensued  as  to  the  propriety  of  putting  the  resolution  in 
the  form  in  which  it  was  proposed,  and  finally  cheers  were  given  for  the 
members,  "with  hearty  power,"  and  the  assembly  then  dispersed. 
Mr.  Tennyson's  carriage,  followed  by  that  of  Mr.  Hawes,  made  the 
detour  of  the  Common.  "  On  coming  to  the  '  Elephant  and  Castle  '  the 
returning  procession  halted  in  the  midst  of,  perhaps,  the  largest 
assemblage  of  persons  which  has  for  years  assembled  at  that  well- 
known  spot."  Mr.  Tennyson,  from  his  open  carriage,  briefly  addressed 
them,  and  proposed  three  cheers  for  "  Palmer  and  the  people."  Mr. 
Palmer,  in  turn,  made  his  acknowledgments;  and  Mr.  John  Palmer  then 
proposed  three  cheers  for  Mr.  Tennyson.  These  were  instantaneously 
given  by  the  multitude,  and  re-echoed  by  the  Committee  from  the 
windows  of  the  "  Elephant  and  Castle."  Mr.  Tennyson  responded,  and 
proposed  three  times  three  cheers  for  the  British  Sovereign,  in  whose 
auspicious  reign  the  Reform  Bill  had  been  conceded.  These  given,  the 
band  struck  up  "  God  Save  the  King,"  and  the  assemblage  spon- 
taneously sung  in  chorus  the  national  anthem  and  then  separated. 
The  right  hon.  member  proceeded  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Palmer.  The 
proceedings  thus  terminated  without  the  slightest  disorder. 

Considering  the  antecedents  of  Lambeth  such  a  result 
was  not  surprising,  excepting  the  fact  that  the  two  "ultras  " 
did  not  poll  more  votes.  For  many  years  the  parish  of 
Lambeth — always  considered  to  be  the  motive  power  of  the 
Borough — was  notorious  for  having  been  the  seat  of  a 
sedition  against  Government.  In  1802  Colonel  Despard,  an 
ill-used  public  servant,  selected  the  Oakley  Arms,  in  Oakley 
Street,  Westminster  Bridge  Road,  as  the  rendezvous  of 
some  conspirators,  who  aimed  at  overthrowing  the  Govern- 
ment. They  were  captured,  the  leader  and  five  others  were 
hanged  at  Horsemonger  Lane  gaol,  and  for  many  years 
afterwards  a  radical  party  in  Lambeth  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Government  spies  and  informers. 

E 
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An  old  and  respected  inhabitant  of  the  Marsh  and  Wall 
district  of  the  borough,  Mr.  John  Barton,  was  one  of  those 
singled  out  by  the  despotic  Government  of  the  day  for  pro- 
secution. In  his  younger  days  he  was  an  active  member  of 
"  The  London  Corresponding  Society,"  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  Parliamentary  Reform,  and  for  facili- 
tating the  destruction  of  the  old  rotten  borough  system  that 
had  become  most  noxious  and  degrading.  Just  then  Home 
Tooke,  Thelwall,  Hardy,  and  others  were  arrested ;  and,  as 
the  young  Lambethan  had  taken  an  active  part  with  them 
in  political  agitation,  he,  too,  was  arrested  and  taken  in 
custody  to  a  lock-up,  and  thence,  in  a  carriage,  escorted  by 
Life  Guards,  with  drawn  cutlasses,  to  Bow  Street,  where  he 
was  charged  >vith  treasonable  practices.  Very  heavy  bail 
was  demanded  ;  but,  to  show  how  strong  political  feeling 
was  and  how  patriotic  reformers  had  become,  to  the 
surprise  of  Mr.  Barton,  and  probably  to  the  surprise 
of  the  magistrate  and  Government  agents,  Mr.  Cutler 
Ferguson,  then  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  another 
gentleman,  both  unknown  to  Mr.  Barton,  came  forward  and 
became  bail  for  him  to  the  amount  of  ^^5,000.  Happily  the 
prosecution  of  Home  Tooke,  Thelwall,  and  Hardy  failed,  and 
Mr.  Barton  was  never  placed  upon  his  trial. 

Mr.  Barton  lived  through  those  days  of  political  turmoil 
and  excitement  into  calmer  and  happier  times — always  as 
true  as  steel  to  his  principles,  a  friend  to  freedom,  an  enemy 
to  corruption,  and  a  determined  supporter  of  those  privileges 
which  of  right  belong  to  the  people  within  the  pale  of  the 
Constitution — and,  at  a  ripe  old  age,  was  followed  to  his 
last  resting  place  by  a  large  number  of  friends  and  neigh- 
bours, anxious  to  manifest  their  admiration  of  his  single- 
mindedness  and  courage  through  a  long  life.  About  twenty 
years  ago  an  incident  occurred,  showing  what  a  marked 
man  he  had  been  by  Government  agents  and  spies  during  the 
year  1802.     A  gentleman  informed  some  members  of  Mr. 
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Barton's  family  that  a  bundle  of  letters  had  been  turned  out, 
with  other  correspondence,  in  a  house  in  Dartmouth  Street, 
Westminster,  which  would  prove  interesting.  On  examina- 
tion they  proved^to  be  reports  of  a  spy,  signed  "  Notary," 
and  which  had  been  sent  to  a  Government  agent,  in  Dart- 
mouth Street.  They  had  been  written  by  a  person  employed 
to  keep  a  close  watch  upon  any  suspected  Liberals.  The 
persons  under  surveillance  were  minutely  described,  their 
life,  acts,  and  conversations  fully  reported,  and  the  letters 
give  a  picture  of  the  means  employed  under  the  espionage 
system  during  Pitt's  Administration. 

Lambethans  had  been  among  some  of  the  loudest  com- 
plainers,  that  while  they  had  to  pay  taxes,  serve  on  juries, 
and  in  the  militia,  they  had  no  voice  in  Parliamentary 
representation,  but  were  called  upon  to  obey  laws  not  in 
harmony  with  freedom  and  justice.  Was  it  likely  that  a 
Borough,  in  which  extreme  opinions  had  long  been  held  and 
strong  feelings  cherished,  would,  when  an  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself,  be  found  ranged  on  the  side  of  those  who 
gave  freedom  when  it  could  no  longer  be  withheld  ? 

After  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  both  parties  in  the 
State  anticipated  the  results  with  uneasiness.  The  King 
was  angry  with  his  Ministers  for  having  pressed  his  consent 
to  a  measure  that  might  lead  to  a  reign  of  democracy,  if  not 
of  republicanism.  During  his  alarm  he  made  up  his  mind  to 
get  rid  of  his  advisers  at  the  first  opportune  moment.  Time 
has  shown  how  groundless  those  apprehensions  of  evil  were. 
In  another  form,  property  was  just  as  much  represented  in 
the  Reformed  Parliament  as  it  had  been  heretofore.  With 
this  difference,  that  instead  of  the  landowners  having  almost 
an  entire  monopoly,  the  manufacturing  and  commercial 
interests  had  a  share.  Two  hundred  and  fifteen  members 
who  sat  in  the  old  Parliament  did  not  find  seats  in  the  new. 
But  there  was  no  diminution  of  territorial  power  in  the 
House  of  Lords. 
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To  be  the  first  representatives  of  a  large  Borough  called 
into  existence  by  practically  recognizing  the  principle  that 
population  should  be  on  an  equality  with,  if  not  have  priority 
over,  property,  was  a  proud  position,  and  one  likely  to  call 
forth  all  the  energy  and  eloquence  the  representatives  could 
command.  None  but  men  of  advanced  views  could  have 
seriously  aspired  to  the  position.  Two  very  suitable  gentle- 
men were  elected.  They  were  superior  specimens  of  the 
class  who  have  since  represented  the  Metropolis.  Naturally, 
it  would  be  supposed  that  London — the  soul  of  England — • 
the  greatest  and  richest  of  capitals — should  have  as  repre- 
sentatives the  creme  de  la  crhne  of  the  political  world.  If  the 
supposition  has  not  been  satisfied,  it  was  not  because  all  the 
Metropolitan  members  have  been  Liberals,  for  the  few 
Tories  who  have  been  elected  have  not  raised  the  intellectual 
tone. 


CHAPTER  III. 
WHAT  OCCURRED  AFTER  THE  FIRST  ELECTION. 


HAT  which  Lambeth  did  was  a  sample  of  what  took  place 
^  in  all  the  newly-formed  constituencies.  The  passing 
of  the  Reform  Bill  paralyzed  the  Tories.  During  the  com- 
motion that  preceded  and  accompanied  its  passage  through 
Parliament  some  unpleasant  predictions  were  proffered  of 
the  effect  it  would  have  upon  the  country ;  out  of  the  many 
that  were  made  one  was  certainly  verified,  that  no  Tory 
would  find  favour  in  a  constituency  which  had  obtained  repre- 
sentation in  spite  of  his  wishes.  Common  gratitude  would 
secure  that  result.  Yet  it  is  not  a  little  suggestive  that  the 
supremacy  of  the  Whigs  and  the  first  Reformed  Parliament 
lasted  only  one  year  and  eleven  months.  The  new  Com- 
moners did  not  quite  know  their  own  minds,  nor  did  the 
Ministry  work  well  together.  On  the  26th  of  April,  1833,  the 
House  of  Commons,  by  a  majority  of  ten  (162  to  152),  passed 
a  resolution  for  the  partial  repeal  of  the  Malt  Tax,  while,  on 
the  2gth  of  the  same  month,  they  carried  a  resolution, 
antagonistic  to  the  repeal  of  the  Malt  Duty,  by  285  to 
131.  Such  tergiversation  was  damaging.  The  resistance, 
too,  which  the  Government  offered  to  proposals  on  the  part 
of  their  more  radical  supporters — to  repeal  the  house  and 
window  taxes,  to  obtain  the  abolition  of  pensions  and 
sinecures,  and  a  reduction  in  the  naval  and  military  forces — 
brought    upon   them    the    severe    denunciation    of    having 
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"  betrayed  the  confidence  of  the  people."  For  instance, 
when  Mr.  Tennyson,  the  member  for  Lambeth,  introduced 
a  Bill  to  revise  the  Triennial  Act,  he  was  opposed  by  the 
Government  and  defeated  by  a  majority  of  forty-nine.  The 
fact  was,  the  Ministry  of  Lord  Grey,  although  it  commanded 
a  large  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  received 
popular  support  out  of  doors,  was  a  divided  body.  Early  in 
1834  Lord  Durham  seceded.  Lord  Stanley  and  Sir  James 
Graham  were  then  changing  their  political  hue,  and  their 
march  from  Whiggism  to  Toryism,  after  disconnecting  them- 
selves from  the  Government,  was  by  no  means  slow. 

Resignation  of  Earl  Grey. 

In  July,  1834,  Earl  Grey,  wearied  with  work,  and  out 
of  patience  with  Lord  Brougham  for  communicating  with  the 
Viceroy  of  Ireland  respecting  the  renewal  of  the  Coercion 
Act  for  that  country  without  first  consulting  the  Premier 
and  other  members  of  the  Cabinet,  resigned,  and  Lord 
Melbourne  was  entrusted  with  the  formation  of  a  Ministry. 
The  King  having  asked  him  to  enter  into  communication 
with  '*  the  leading  individuals  of  parties,  with  a  view  of 
getting  them  to  "  afford  their  aid  and  co-operation  towards 
the  formation  of  an  administration  upon  an  enlarged 
basis,"  it  had  been  desired  and  expected  by  the  Court  that 
Lord  Melbourne  would  have  endeavoured  to  form  a 
Cabinet  in  which  such  members  of  the  Opposition  as  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  Mr.  Stanley 
would  have  seats.  His  Majesty  was,  therefore,  disappointed 
when  he  found  the  proposal  was  impracticable  ;  and  although 
he  agreed  to  the  composition  of  the  new  Cabinet,  in  which 
Lord  Brougham  and  Lord  John  Russell  were  retained,  his 
subsequent  unhandsome  treatment  of  the  Melbourne  Ministry 
is  attributable  to  his  being  thwarted  in  his  endeavour  to 
destroy  the  power  of  the  men  who  had  compelled  him  to 
consent  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill. 
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The  Houses  of  Parliament  on  Fire. 

On  the  i6th  of  October  a  conflagation  occurred  that  will 

long  retain  its  place  in  English  history.  Ere  the  Reformed 
Parliament  had  completed  its  second  year  St.  Stephen's  was 
on  fire.  As  the  roaring  flames  rushed  along  the  corridors 
and  leaped  towards  the  sky,  the  moonlight  became  dim,  the 
river  ran  like  a  golden  stream,  Lambeth  was  lighted  up  as  if 
day-light  had  returned,  and  spectators  ,from  afar  witnessed 
with  wondering  awe  the  glowing  firmament.  The  new 
Premier  was  at  dinner  with  Althorp  and  Auckland  when  a 
messenger  from  Downing  Street  startled  them  with  the  news 
that  the  Parliament  Houses  were  in  flames.  They  hastened 
to  the  scene.  So  did  Palmerston,  Hothouse,  Lords  Munster 
and  Adolphus  Fitzclarence,  and  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Speaker.  They  remained  for  several  hours  consulting 
with  the  officials  who  were  directing  the  soldiers  and  police 
how  to  limit  the  destruction.  After  the  fire  the  English 
people,  who  are  more  practical  than  pensive,  did  not  indulge 
in  vain  regrets  over  the  loss  of  a  place  rendered  illustrious 
by  the  genius  of  English  oratory  and  consecrated  with 
patriotism.  "Go  to,"  said  they;  '*  let  us  build  better  Parlia- 
ment Houses ;  "  and  slowly  the  shadow  of  a  more  gorgeous 
edifice  crept  across  the  bosom  of  the  Thames. 

Unjustifiahle  Conduct  of  the  King. 
The  death  of  Earl  Spencer  on  the  loth  November  dis- 
closed the  secret  that  had  been  concealed  in  the  royal  bosom. 
Lord  Althorp,  having  become  Earl  Spencer  by  the  death  of 
his  father,  could  no  longer  retain  the  office  of  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  that  compelled  changes  to  be  made  in 
the  Cabinet.  To  consult  the  King  Lord  Melbourne  repaired 
to  Brighton.  His  reception  could  have  given  no  suspicion  of 
any  arriere  pejtsee  on  the  part  of  the  King.  After  a  long 
conversation  respecting  the  proposed  appointment,  the  King 
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said,  "  Now  let  us  go  to  dinner  "  Next  morning,  however, 
he  gave  Lord  Melbourne  a  letter  which.  Lord  Palmerston 
said,  **  dismissed  "  the  Government.  As  Melbourne  was 
leaving  the  Pavilion  the  King's  private  secretary  asked  him 
if  he  would  allow  his  servant  to  leave  a  letter  at  St.  James's 
Palace  for  Sir  Henry  Wheatley.  Said  the  biographer  of 
Lord  Melbourne  (TorrensJ  "  It  was  impossible  not  to  divine 
that  the  missive  which  the  perplexed  amanuensis  had  just 
sealed,  contained  a,  summons  to  the  Duke.  The  ludicrous 
aspect  of  the  affair  was  irresistible  ;  and  Melbourne,  with  a 
grim  smile,  undertook  to  play  the  part  of  first  mute  at  his 
own  funeral." 

No  one  could  justify  the  conduct  of  the  King.  Various 
opinions  were  expressed  respecting  the  cause  of  such  arbi- 
trary behaviour.  Palmerston  believed  it  to  have  been  a  pre- 
concerted measure.  Brougham  was  furious.  Doubtless  he 
sent  the  paragraph  that  appeared  in  The  Times  a  few  hours 
after  his  interview  with  Lord  Melbourne,  in  which  it  was 
stated:  "The  King  has  taken  the  opportunity  of  Lord 
Spencer's  death  to  turn  out  the  Ministry ;  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  has 
been  sent  for.  The  Queen  has  done  it  all."  *  Lord 
Melbourne,  however,  behaved  so  well  under  the  circum- 
stances as  to  win  the  good  opinions  of  his  opponents. 

After  a  consultation  with  the  King  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  advised  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  should  be  sent 
for.  That  Statesman,  little  anticipating  the  turn  of  the  tide 
so  soon,  had  gone  with  his  family  to  Italy,  and  a  Mr. 
Hudson,  formerly  one  of  the  royal  pages,  was  sent  in  quest 
of  him.  On  the  ninth  day  after  starting  he  found  Sir 
Robert  at  Rome,  delivered  the  letters,  and  hurried  back  with 


*  In  a  leading  article,  a  few  days  later,  The  Times  said  "  that  the 
passage  relating  to  the  Queen  had  no  foundation  in  fact." 
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the  replies.    The  Duke  of  Wellington  acted  provisionally  until 

Peel  arrived,  which  he  did  on  the  9th  of  December.     After 

applying  to  Mr.  Stanley  and  his  friends,  who  declined  to 

serve.    Sir   Robert  seemed   to  have  had   little  difficulty  in 

forming  a  Government,  such  as  it  was,  for  in  a  few  days  he 

appealed  to  the  country.      Whatever  the   King  may  have 

thought   of  his  experiment,  the  Tory  leaders  were  full  of 

apprehension,  for  they  saw  clearly  the  folly  of  attempting  a 

reversal  of  the  Liberal  policy,  or  having  any  wish  to  do  so. 

On  the  contrary.  Sir  Robert  Peel  addressed  his  constituents 

as  follows  : — 

"The  Reform  Bill,  it  is  said,  constitutes  a  new  era,  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  a  Minister  to  declare  explicitly,  first,  whether  he  will  maintain  the 
Bill  itself;  and,  secondly,  whether  he  will  act  upon  the  spirit  in  which  it 
was  conceived.  With  respect  to  the  Reform  Bill  itself,  I  will  repeat  now 
the  declaration  which  I  made  when  I  entered  the  House  of  Commons  as 
a  member  of  the  Reformed  Parliament,  that  I  consider  the  Reform  Bill 
a  final  and  irrevocable  settlement  of  a  great  constitutional  question — a 
settlement  which  no  friend  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  this  country 
would  attempt  to  disturb,  either  by  direct  or  insidious  means.  Then,  as 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  the  willingness  to  adopt  and  enforce 
it  as  a  rule  of  government.  If  by  adopting  the  spirit  of  the  Reform  Bill 
it  be  meant  that  we  are  to  live  in  a  perpetual  vortex  of  agitation — that 
public  men  can  only  support  themselves  in  public  estimation  by  adopting 
every  popular  impression  of  the  day,  by  promising  the  instant  redress  of 
anythii\g  which  anybody  may  call  an  abuse,  by  abandoning  altogether 
that  great  aid  of  government,  more  powerful  than  either  law  or  reason, 
the  respect  for  ancient  rights,  and  the  deference  to  prescriptive  autho- 
rity ;  if  this  be  the  spirit  of  the  Reform  Bill,  I  will  not  undertake  to 
adopt  it ;  but  if  the  spirit  of  the  Reform  Bill  implies  merely  a  careful 
review  of  institutions  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  undertaken  in  a  friendly 
temper,  combining,  with  the  firm  maintenance  of  established  rights,  the 
correction  of  proved  abuses,  and  the  redress  of  real  grievances,  in  that 
case  I  can,  for  myself  and  colleagues,  undertake  to  act  in  such  a  spirit, 
and  with  such  intentions." 

Lord  John  Russell,  in  his  address,  rallied  the  Tories  for 

not  "  condescending  "  to  repeal  the  Reform  Act  :— 

"  When  you  have  men  of  certain  principles,  measures  will  follow ; 
but  when  you  have  men  of  no  principles  at  all,  what  are  you  to  expect  ? 
who  does  not  know  the  politics  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Lord 
Mansfield,  and  the  Ead  Roden  ?     Can  we  suppose  that  any  ministers 
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now  existing,  if  they  would  propose  measures  of  reform,  would  insult 
those  noblemen  by  asking  them  to  join  therein  ?  They  look  at  every 
stage  of  Reform  as  a  step  to  a  democratic  republic.  These  Ministers 
comprehend  every  shade  of  colour,  from  the  blood-red  or  orange  of  the 
Tory,  to  the  delicate  violet  of  the  waverer.  These  gentlemen  will,  how- 
ever, be  so  condescending  as  not  to  repeal  the  Reform  Act !  They  would 
if  they  could,  but  they  will  not,  because  they  can't.  The  late  House  of 
Commons  were  temperate  in  Reform — ready  to  wait,  sometimes  ap- 
parently too  long ;  ready  to  abstain,  sometimes  too  much,  but,  as  some 
persons  thought,  too  scrupulous ;  but  ready  to  vote  the  supplies  to  the 
Crown  with  a  spirit  of  loyalty  never  surpassed.  The  ground  of  dissolu- 
tion was,  in  fact,  that  the  Tories  never  could  muster  in  the  Reformed 
Parliament  more  than  140  or  150  out  of  650  votes — in  the  words  of 
Mr.  Burke,  it  was  '  an  incorrupt,  independent,  and  Reforming  Parlia- 
ment.' This  Reforming  Parliament  is  dissolved  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  an  Anti-Reform  House  of  Commons.  The  solution  of  the 
question  depends  on  the  people.  My  belief  is  that  the  desires  of  the 
people  are  not  yet  nearly  satisfied,  nor  will  they  be  so  long  as  abuses 
exist.  We  are  told  that  the  present  ministers  have  taken  office  in  a 
very  difficult  crisis,  and  they  tell  us,  that  if  we  do  not  support  them, 
the  King  and  Lords  will  be  overthrown.  But  if  we  look  back  to  the 
14th  September,  we  shall  see  that  no  one  but  themselves  thought 
the  King  in  danger ;  his  Majesty,  in  his  speech,  congratulated  his 
people  on  the  tranquility  of  the  country.  If,  then,  there  be  danger, 
it  is  of  their  own  making;  and  their  position  reminds  me  of  the  Paris 
boot-cleaner  and  the  poodle,  that  has  learned  to  smear  the  passenger's 
boots,  that  his  master  might  earn  an  honest  penny  by  cleaning  them 
again.  I  look  upon  it  as  an  impossibility  the  present  ministry  con- 
ducting the  affairs  of  the  government." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  SECOND  ELECTION 

(1834-5.) 

J];T  was  under  these  circumstances  that  in  December,  1834, 
&  the  electors  of  Lambeth  were  again  appealed  to  by 
Messrs.  Tennyson  and  Hawes,  and  also  by  Mr.  Alderman 
Farebrother  in  the  Conservative  interest.  No  doubt  the 
failure  of  the  Whig  Government  encouraged  some  of  the 
Tories  to  believe  that  the  opinion  of  the  people  had  changed. 
In  Lambeth  a  Tory  was  looked  upon  as  a  phenomenon, 
and  the  worthy  Alderman  caused  much  excitement.  The 
two  members  took  the  field  with  light  hearts,  for  they  had 
nothing  to  fear,  although  their  opponent  was  backed  by  the 
City  interest,  and  supported  by  the  utmost  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  Tories.  The  right  hon.  C.  Tennyson  (now  a  Privy 
Councillor)  declared : — 

"  The  objects  of  myself  and  honourable  friend  are  to  hand  down  to 
posterity,  invigorated,  the  institutions  of  the  country,  and  to  plant  in 
every  field  the  tree  of  knowledge ;  that  the  people  may  become,  in  the 
hands  of  Providence,  the  most  happy,  the  most  virtuous,  and  the  freest 
people  on  earth,  and  thus  fulfil  the  designs  of  the  Creator  of  all." 

The  right  hon.'  gentleman  was  greeted  with  the  follow- 
ing welcome. 

THE  WELCOME  OF  HONEST  CHARLIE  TENNYSON. 

Tune—''  Welcome,  Royal  Charlie." 

Arise  !  arise,  each  Lambeth  man, 
Let  honest  hearts  lead  on  the  van. 
And  kindred  souls  join  hand  in  hand, 
To  vote  for  Honest  Charlie, 
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CHORUS. 

Welcome,  Charlie,  crown'd  with  fame ! 
Lambeth's  sons  are  all  your  ain, 
Welcome  to  your  ain  again, 
Welcome,  Honest  Charlie. 

Auld  Lambeth's  sons  as  Freedom  wills. 
Can  nobly  brave  the  face  of  ills, 
A  kindred,  fire  each  bosom  fills, 
To  bring  in  Honest  Charlie. 

Welcome,  Charlie,  &c. 

The  Tory  lads  kick  up  a  row. 
They  beg,  and  cringe,  and  scrape,  and  bow. 
But  all  they  say  and  do  just  now. 
Can't  turn  out  Honest  Charlie. 

Welcome,  Charlie,  &c. 

Lambeth  swears  no'  bastard  weed 
Shall  proudly  trample  on  her  seed  ! 
Lambeth's  sons  will  fight  and  bleed, 
To  bring  him  in  right  fairly  ! 

Welcome,  Charlie,  &c. 

Then  let  the  sparkling  glass  go  round. 
And  boldly  bid  Fame's  trumpet  sound, 
Let  every  Freeman's  heart  rebound, 
At  the  name  of  Honest  Charlie. 

Welcome,  Charlie,  &c. 

CHORUS. 

Then  welcome,  Charlie,  crown'd  with  Fame  ! 
Lambeth's  sons  are  a'  your  ain  ; 
Thrice  welcome  to  your  ain  again, 
Thrice  welcome.  Honest  Charlie. 

Mr.  Hawes  was  able  to  say  : — 

"  No  act  of  mine  has  been  against  the  people's  good.  On  every 
occasion,  when  the  subject  has  been  brought  forward  of  publishing  lists 
of  the  votes  of  members,  I  have  always  supported  it,  considering  it  as 
one  of  the  most  important  documents  that  could  be  laid  before  the 
public,  for  by  that,  and  by  almost  that  alone,  the  constituents  of  every 
member  know  the  course  he  is  pursuing.  When  the  subject  of  reducing 
the  overgrown  establishment  of  the  Irish  church  was  brought  forward,  I 
was  at  my  post  advocating  so  important  a  measure." 
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And  his  admiring  poet  to  sing: — 

BENJAMIN  HAWES,  THE  ELECTORS'  TRIED  FRIEND. 
Tune—'*  Derry  Down." 

Electors  of  Lambeth,  all  join  in  the  throng, 
List  to  my  sentiments,  list  to  my  song ; 
You  are  called  on,  as  Englishmen,  faithful  and  true. 
To  elect  a  fit  Member  to  represent  you. 

Derry  Down. 

The  man  to  return  by  our  united  voice. 
Should  be  Independent  of  Party  by  choice, 
Uprieht  in  his  actions^  of  liberal  mind — 
Then  say  do  you  think  such  a  man  you  can  find  ? 

Derry  Down. 

To  succour  the  poor  he  should  have  feelings  warm  ; 
A  Friend  he  should  be  to  a  sweeping  Reform  ; 
By  Property,  he  in  the  scale  should  have  weight, 
A  Friend  to  the  People,  a  friend  to  the  State. 

Derry  Down. 

A  Foe  he  should  be  to  that  vile  hungry  race. 

Who  get  into  the  House  but  to  get  in  a  Place  ; 

He  should  stand  by,  undaunted,  in  old  England's  cause, 

Be  versed  in  her  Rights,  in  her  Commerce  and  Laws. 

Derry  Down. 

A  mind  clear  he  should  have  to  judge  for  himself. 
Despise  Loaves  and  Fishes,  and  Pension  and  Pelf  : 
Promote  Britain's  weal,  and  alleviate  her  woe. 
To  the  Friendless,  a  Friend — to  oppression,  a  Foe. 

Derry  Down. 

He  should  have  in  his  heart  an  Englishman's  pride. 
And  by  his  past  conduct  should  be  fairly  tried  : 
Weigh  him,  and  judge,    by  the  past  is  the  plan  ; 
For  a  true  Representative,  Ben  Hawes  is  the  man. 

Derry  Down. 

Then  vote  for  Ben  Hawes  with  voice,  heart,  and  soul. 
Let  his  name  stand  at  the  top  of  the  Poll  ; 
And  when  he's  elected  we'll  make  the  air  ring. 
With  "  God  bless  Reformers  and  God  bles  the  King  !" 

Deny  Down. 
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HERE'S  A  HEALTH  TO  BEN  HAWES  AND 
GOD  BLESS  HIM. 

Rush  !  rush  to  the  hustings  for  Hawes  and  Reform, 

Place  him  high  at  the  head  of  the  poll ; 
Honest  zeal  in  the  cause  every  bosom  must  warm, 

For  his  cause  is  the  cause  of  us  all  ! 
Then  to  Kennington,  Camberwell,  Newington  come, 

Shew  that  calumny  shall  not  oppress  them  ; 
While  he  dwells  among  us  'twere  folly  to  roam, 

"  Here's  a  health  to  Ben  Hawes,  and  God  bless  him." 

Remember  !  'tis  said  the  Electors  of  old. 

Who  for  that  lost  their  franchise  to  you  ; 
Have  oftentimes  battered  their  voices  for  gold, 

To  yourselves,  men  of  Lambeth,  be  true  ! 
Choose  fairly  the  man  who  chose  freely  Reform, 

May  it  long  be  your  pride  to  possess  him  ; 
Honest,  manly,  unyielding,  consistent,  and  firm, 

"  Here's  a  health  to  Ben  Hawes,  and  God  bless  him." 

During  this  contest  squibs  were  very  prolific.     The  fol- 
lowing was  thrown  at  Dr.  D'Oyly,  the  rector  of  Lambeth  : — 

A  S  Coachman  to  any  Tory  who  will  give  him  a  trial,  a  person  who  per- 
fectly understands  his  business,  having  been  used  to  drive  over  the 
cries  and  lamentations  of  the  tithe-payers,  and  to  turn  the  sharp  corner 
of  penury,  without  listening  to  the  wailings  of  distress.  He  is  a  sharp, 
knowing  cove,  having  got  the  whip-hand  of  more  deserving  Jarveys,  by 
means  of  cunning,  and  a  close  subserviency  to  "  the  Powers  that  be." 
He  understands  the  treatment  of  asses ;  and  can  be  well  recommended 
for  his  obstinacy.  Address  to  Dr.  Dawling,  near  the  Bishop's  Palace, 
Lambeth. 

Not    even    the   wife    of    the   Tory   candidate    escaped 

assault  : — 

VfOTICE. — Whereas  my  husband  left  his  home  in  a  very  disconsolate 
state  upon  Christmas-eve,  and  promised  to  return  in  the  course  of 
the  following  day,  since  which  time  he  has  not  been  heard  of;  this  is  to 
caution  the  public  against  placing  any  reliance  upon  his  promises, 
which  he  never  performs.  A  person  answering  his  description  was  seen 
coming  out  of  the  Treasury,  Whitehall,  on  the  same  evening,  closely 
wrapped  us  in  a  Conservative  cloak,  with  a  Secret^-service-money  clasp. 
I  will  not  be  answerable  for  any  promises  that  he  may  make,  nor  for  any 
pledges  that  he  may  give,  because  I  cannot  trust  the  man  who  would 
break  the  one  and  forfeit  the  other.  Witness  my  hand,  this  5th  day  of 
January,  1835. — Amelia  Farebrother. 
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**  Lucky  Bob,  at  the  Workhouse,"  was  a  target.  *'  An 
elderly  gentleman,"  evidently  an  engraver  by  trade,  was 
announced  as  ready  to  do  the  **  dirty  work  of  an  alderman." 
Everything  was  dragged  into  the  service  :  "  steam  packets 
to  roguery  and  misrule ;  "  trade  lists  ;  the  Court  Circular ; 
"  unredeemed  pledges  ;  "  **  thimble  rig  ;  "  "  stomach  com- 
plaints ;  "  *'  reward  "  bills  ;  conundrums  ;  "  hints  ;  "  play 
bills  ;  and  even  the  "  state  of  the  markets." 

Throughout  the  borough  the  newly-coined  cry  was 
raised—**  Measures,  not  men  " — the  Whigs  retorted,  almost 
with  contempt — '*  No  confidence  in  a  Tory  administration." 
All  day  the  Alderman  was  hopelessly  behind,  and  at  4  o'clock 
the  numbers  were  : — 

Right  Hon.  C.  Tennyson         ....        2,008 

Mr.  B.  Hawes i>995 

Mr.  Alderman  Farebrother     -         -         -         -  931 

That  Mr.  D'Eyncourt  should  have  polled  721  and  Mr. 
Hawes  158  less  than  they  did  on  the  first  occasion  when  no 
Tory  opposed  them,  showed  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Lambeth  electors  had  cooled.  However,  in  the  Metropolis 
the  Government  did  not  gain  a  single  seat,  while  the  United 
Kingdom  returned  a  majority  in  favour  of  the  Whigs,  against 
which  Sir  Robert  Peel  struggled  until  April,  1S35  ;  then, 
having  been  in  office  four  months,  Lord  John  Russell's  pre- 
diction, made  on  the  eve  of  the  General  Election — '*  that  it 
was  impossible  for  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Ministry  to  conduct  the 
affairs  of  the  Government  " — was  fully  verified,  as  more  than 
one  adverse  vote  (the  last  by  a  majority  of  27)  drove  him 
from  power,  and  a  new  administration  was  formed  by  Lord 
Melbourne.  As  he  had  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
no  appeal  to  the  country  was  necessary.  When,  on  the  i8th 
of  April,  Lord  Melbourne  stated  to  the  Lords  that  he  had 
been  appointed  First  Lord  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury, 
and  his  colleagues  had  received  their  seals,  the  public  were 
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surprised  and  Lord  Brougham  chagrined  at  the  announce- 
ment that  the  Great  Seal  would  be  placed  in  Commission. 

For  a  long  time  the  Municipal  Corporations  in  the 
United  Kingdom  had  become  nests  of  political  and  pecuniary 
corruption,  and  the  inquiries  instituted  by  a  Royal  Com- 
mission, in  1835,  discovered  the  existence  of  a  host  of 
abuses.  In  186  boroughs  the  governing  bodies  w^ere  found 
to  be  self-elected  and  irresponsible  to  any  constituencies. 
They  could  do  and  they  did  do  what  they  pleased.  In  the 
City  of  London  Noncomformists  were  elected  to  offices  they 
could  not  conscientiously  nor  even  legally  fill,  simply  to 
plunder  them  by  means  of  heavy  fines.  ^15,000  is  said  to 
have  been  thus  wrung  from  Nonconformists  when  the  Test 
and  Corporation  Acts  were  in  full  force ;  and  even  the 
Mansion  House  itself — the  official  residence  of  the  Lord 
Mayor,  and  one  of  the  seats  of  justice  —  was  reared  with 
a  portion  of  the  money  thus  iniquitously  raised.  Yet 
such  eminent  men  as  Lords  Eldon  and  Lyndhurst  were 
desirous  of  preventing  any  interference  with  the  sacred 
privileges  of  those  corporate  bodies !  Because  evils  had 
existed  so  long  was  a  consideration  with  those  learned  lords, 
and  they  urged  it  as  a  reason  why  the  functions  of  corporate 
bodies  should  not  be  disturbed ;  as  if  the  degenerating 
tendency  of  humanity  should  be  protected  instead  of 
checked  !  Public  opinion,  however,  prevailed  ;  and  the 
only  consolation  left  to  the  lamenting  lords  was,  that  the 
Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  had  been  allowed  to 
remain  unreformed.  Thus  the  brightest  intellects  of  men 
become  clouded  by  constitutional  weaknesses  or  by  perverse 
habits  of  thought. 
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CHAPTER  V, 


THE    VICTORIAN    REIGN, 


THE  THIRD  ELECTION 
(1837.) 

fEYOND  the  natural  regret  felt  by  many  at  the  death  of 
a  Sovereign  who,  with  all  his  faults,  had  qualities  that 
made  him  more  popular  than  any  of  the  Hanoverian  line, 
the  severance  of  the  connection  between  the  kingdoms  of 
England  and  Hanover  that  had  subsisted  since  the  accession 
of  George  the  First  caused  no  grief,  for  it  had  been  a  costly 
and  troublesome  one  to  this  country.  Indeed,  when,  on  the 
20th  of  June,  1837,  William  the  Fourth  died,  the  nation  had 
real  cause  for  rejoicing,  as  it  was  the  inauguration  of  a  reign 
that  has  proved  to  be  the  most  spotless  and  the  most 
beneficent  since  the  time  of  Alfred.  The  reckless  extrava- 
gance and  the  degrading  domestic  examples  set  by  so  many 
Sovereigns  and  Princes  had  marred  the  fame  and  lowered 
the  standard  of  English  morality.  The  dogma  that  a  King 
can  do  no  wrong  was  applied  to  other  than  political  or  con- 
stitutional acts,  so  that  the  immorality  of  royalty  seemed  to 
give  a  sanction  to,  as  well  as  to  excite  an  imitation  of,  mal- 
practices on  the  part  of  the  people.  For  more  than  forty 
years  England  has  had  the  advantage  of  a  Court  where 
immorality  has  found  no  shelter,  but  where  wisdom  and 
goodness  have  received  encouragement.  The  mild  and 
virtuous  sway  of  Queen  Victoria  has  done  more  to  reconcile 
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republicans  to  a  monarchical  form  of  government  than  all  the 
treatises  that  have  been  written  or  panegyrics  spoken  on 
the  subject.  And  to  virtue  w^as  united  the  loftiest  example 
of  wisdom  in  the  person  of  her  illustrious  Consort,  who 
devoted  his  brilHant  abilities  to  deyelope  and  promote  the 
best  interests  of  this  empire. 

To  the  Whigs  the  death  of  the  King  was  an  undoubted 
advantage,  for  they  were  no  longer  in  fear  of  being  subjected 
to  his  capricious  and  tyrannical  dealings.  The  Tories  felt 
this,  and  were  in  despair  of  again  possessing  power.  On 
the  17th  July  Parliament  was  dissolved,  closely  followed 
by  a  General  Election.  It  was  during  this  election  that 
Mr.  Disraeli  was  elected  for  Maidstone.  On  the  17th  of 
December  he  addressed  the  House  of  Commons  for  the 
first  time,  and,  after  his  notorious  failure,  said,  "Ay,  Sir,  and 
though  I  sit  down  now,  the  time  will  come  when  you  will 
hear  me."  On  that  celebrated  occasion  he  was  described  by 
an  eye-witness  as  follows  : — "  He  was  very  showily  attired, 
being  dressed  in  a  bottle  green  frock  coat  and  a  waistcoat  of 
white,  of  the  Dick  Swiveller  pattern,  the  front  of  which 
exhibited  a  net-work  of  glittering  chains  ;  large  fancy  pattern 
pantaloons,  and  a  black  tie,  above  which  no  shirt-collar  was 
visible,  completed  the  outward  man.  A  countenance  lividly 
pale,  set  out  by  a  pair  of  intensely  black  eyes,  and  a  broad 
but  not  very  high  forehead,  overhung  by  clustered  ringlets  of 
coal-black  hair,  which  combed  away  from  the  right  temples, 
fell  in  bunches  of  well-oiled  small  ringlets  over  his  left 
cheek."  In  those  days  the  best  dressed  men  were  young 
Radicals,  among  whom  Sir  William  Molesworth,  who  once 
represented  Southwark,  and  Tom  Duncombe,  who  repre- 
sented Finsbury  for  many  years,  were  most  conspicuous. 

The  Tories  had  been  anxious  that  an  appeal  to  the 
country  should  be  made,  and  the  result  showed  that  their 
expectation   of  a    majority  was   not    a  very  unreasonable 
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one,  for  the  Government  only  secured  a  following  of  337 
as  against  321  for  the  Opposition.  The  accession  of  a 
Sovereign  Queen  stirred  both  the  great  Parties  to  renewed 
energy.  Lambeth,  like  other  constituencies,  had  been  very 
much  excited  during  the  election.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Tower  Hamlets,  a  contest  took  place  in  each  of  the 
Metropolitan  constituencies.  No  doubt  the  Whigs  were 
becoming  unpopular,  and  a  desperate  effort  was  made  to 
hurl  them  from  power. 

In  Lambeth  the  Conservatives,  full  of  energy,  were 
early  in  the  field  with  a  new  candidate,  Mr.  Baldwin,  the 
proprietor  of  the  Standard  newspaper,  and  they  hoped  that 
by  good  organization,  determined  and  sustained  effort,  to 
win  one  of  the  two  seats.  In  reply  to  a  requisition  to  stand, 
he  said  : — 

"  My  political  principles  are  the  same  which  have  been  cherished 
by  the  best  Englishmen  during  centuries, — a  sincere  attachment  to  the 
Monarchy,  the  Church,  and  the  Constitution, — the  most  effectual  safe- 
guards that  human  wisdom  has  ever  contrived  for  those  esential  elements 
of  social  happiness — Liberty  and  Order.  Might  I  in  loyal  humility 
employ  language  honoured  in  its  use  by  our  Gracious  Queen,  and 
consecrated  by  the  gratitude  of  the  nation,  I  would  make  my  political 
profession  in  the  very  words  of  that  auspicious  declaration  which  we 
have  all  heard  with  admiration  and  thankfulness : — '  It  will  be  my 
increasing  study  to  maintain  the  reformed  religion  as  by  law  established, 
securing  at  the  same  time  to  all  the  full  enjoyment  of  religious  liberty; 
and  I  shall  steadily  protect  the  rights  and  promote,  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power,  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  all  classes.'  -:-**=:<** 
The  duties  which  our  beloved  Queen  thus  proposes  to  us  all  are  common, 
and  it  shall  be  my  study  faithfully  to  discharge  each  of  them,  for  they 
are  not  only  common  but  inseparable.  In  maintaining  the  Protestant 
established  religion  of  the  Empire  we  promote  religious  liberty  in  the 
most  extensive  sense :  for  of  religious  liberty  the  Church  of  England  is  the 
fortress  at  home,  and  the  guarantee  throughout  the  world." 

His  chairman,  Mr.  J.  M.  Rosseter,  a  once  well-known 
gentleman  in  Lambeth,  wrote  to  The  Times,  just  before  the 
election,  declaring  that  the  result  of  the  canvass  left  little 
doubt  of  success. 

F— 2 
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With  a  view  of  dividing  the  Liberal  party,  or  of  creating 

suspicion  and  uneasiness  in  the  camp,  the  following  Petition 

was  issued : — 

The  humble  Petition  of  the  Hon.  C.  T.  D'Eyncourt 
to  B.  Hawes,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Sheweth, — 

That  your  Petitioner  was,  after  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  the 
most  popular  Liberal  candidate  for  the  Borough  of  Lambeth,  and  was 
returned  by  a  majority  of  several  hundreds  over  every  other,  including 
your  honorable  self. 

That  from  an  unremitting  attention  to  Parliamentary  duties  on  your 
part  and  as  almost  total  neglect  of  them  on  his,  together  with  his  con- 
fidence in  and  support  of  a  weak,  vacillating,  truckling,  and  people- 
hating  Whig  Administration  at  the  last  Election,  that  majority  was 
reduced  to  twelve  ;  and  that  only  by  dint  of  promises,  vows,  and  tears 
was  this  accomplished. 

That  since  that  period  your  Petitioner's  natural  aristocratical 
indolence  has  caused  him  again  to  neglect  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  and 
the  usual  and  various  excuses  of  personal  and  relative  illness — of  the 
premature  confinement  of  Mrs.  D'Eyncourt's  lap  dog,  or  the  tom  cat's 
attack  of  sciatica — your  Petitioner  fears  will  no  longer  weigh  with  the 
Liberal  electors  of  Lambeth  ;  and  your  Petitioner,  therefore,  prays  that 
your  indulgence  will  be  shown  to  him,  and  by  your  taking  him  beneath 
the  shadow  of  your  protecting  wing,  and  permitting  him  to  coalesce  with 
you,  he  will  be  spared  the  just  punishment  of  his  defection. 

That  your  Petitioner  trusts  that  the  general  hauteur  and  indepen- 
dence which  on  former  occasions  he  has  exhibited  towards  your  hon. 
self  and  your  pretensions  will,  in  the  anxiety  to  uphold  the  whigs,  be 
entirely  overlooked. 

That  your  Petitioner  will  again  promise  more  closely  to  follow  your 
example,  and  that  with  the  aid  of  one  of  Bennett  and  Wing's  Horological 
monitors,  endeavour  to  rise  early  enough  to  breakfast  before  the  meeting 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  should  your  clemency  and  favour  be 
granted  to  your  Petitioner,  your  Petitioner,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever 
pray,  &c. 

C.  Tennyson  D'Eyncourt. 
July  2ist,  1837. 

Mr.  Alderman  Farebrother  contented  himself  with  ad- 
dressing a  letter  to  the  electors,  in  which  he  said  :  "  I  shall 
not  solicit  a  single  vote  or  expend  one  shilling  to  obtain  a 
seat  for  your  borough.  I  hold  your  promises  made  ;  after 
being  fully  aware  of  my  political  opinions,  and  upon  the 
conduct  you  may  think  proper  to  pursue,  I  must  found  my 
opinion  as  to  the  sincerity  with  which  such  promises  were 
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made,  as  I  have  already  done,  why  the  former  election 
terminated  against  the  Conservative  cause."  He  seems  to 
have  been  taken  at  his  v^^ord,  for  his  name  does  not  appear 
on  the  return.  On  the  day  of  election  the  position  of  the 
two  old  members  was  reversed,  for  they  stood  as  follows  : — 

Mr.  Benjamin  Hawes 2,934 

Rii,'ht  hon.  C.  T.  D'Eyncourt          -        -         -        2,811 
Mr.  Charles  Baldwin 1,624 

Although  second  on  the  poll,  such  was  the  popularity  of 
Mr.  D'Eyncourt  that,  on  leaving  the  hustings,  the  people 
carried  him  on  their  shoulders  to  his  carriage.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  Conservative  candidate  polled  705  more  votes 
than  Mr.  Alderman  Farebrother  did  at  the  previous  election. 

The  Whigs  were  in  power  until  the  6th  of  May,  1839, 
when  a  vote  with  a  majority  of  five  only  on  the  disputes 
between  the  Jamaica  House  of  Assembly  and  the  Imperial 
Parliament  forced  them  to  resign  and  restored  Sir  Robert 
Peel  to  power ;  but,  as  he  regarded  the  ladies  of  the  Court 
with  jealousy  or  fear,  and  demanded  their  dismissal,  he  had 
to  relinquish  his  own  office,  for  the  Queen,  though  young, 
would  not  on  that  point  be  dictated  to  by  her  Minister.  In 
the  House  of  Commons  Sir  Robert  Peel  could  not  complain 
of  or  even  allude  to  the  difference  between  himself  and  the 
Queen,  but  declared  that  his  difficulties  were  not  those  of 
Canada,  or  of  Jamaica,  but  of  Ireland.  The  Melbourne 
Administration  was  restored.  As  his  Government  had  gone 
out  on  the  necessity  that  existed  for  dealing  with  Jamaica 
affairs,  they  now  brought  in  a  new  Bill.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
opposed  it,  but  it  was  passed  by  a  majority  of  ten. 

Many  important  events  happened  during  this  Parlia- 
ment, not  the  least  being  the  marriage  of  the  Queen. 
Owing  to  party  feeling,  which  must  have  been  deeply 
regretted  by  some  in  after  years,  when  brought  into  more 
intimate  relations  with  the  Prince,  his  allowance  was  limited 
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to  ^30,000  a-year,  the  Government  having  proposed  it 
should  be  ^^50,000.  But  the  great  question  then  stirring 
the  whole  country  was  that  of  the  Corn  Laws.  The 
Anti-Corn-Law  League,  established  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land in  December,  1838,  was  destined  to  become  one  of 
the  most  formidable  organizations  that  ever  existed  in 
England.  Amongst  other  results  it  brought  into  prominence 
those  two  free-trade  champions  and  patriots  —  Richard 
Cobden  and  John  Bright.  The  educational  work  of  the 
League  was  great :  speeches,  lectures,  and  pamphlets  sent 
a  flood  of  light  through  the  country.  Meetings  were  held  in 
the  strongholds  of  Toryism,  but  the  feeble  opposition  of 
landowners  gave  way  before  the  resolute  onslaughts  of  the 
earnest  men  of  the  north.  The  oratory  of  Cobden  and 
Bright  astonished  as  well  as  enlightened  England.  Such  an 
array  of  facts,  skilfully  arranged,  and  set  forth  in  language 
suited  to  the  most  unlearned,  which  those  two  great  men 
made  known  throughout  the  land,  created  converts  by 
thousands.  At  length  Lord  John  Russell  announced  that 
on  the  31st  May  he  would  move  "  That  the  House  should 
resolve  itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  to  con- 
sider the  Act  of  ParHament  relating  to  the  trade  in  corn  ; 
and  on  the  7th  of  May  he  made  the  further  announcement 
that  the  duty  on  wheat  should  be  8s.  per  quarter.  A  re- 
duction of  the  sugar  and  timber  duties  was  also  to  take 
place.  When,  however,  the  sense  of  the  House  was  taken 
upon  the  sugar  duties,  the  Government  were  defeated  by  a 
majority  of  36,  viz.  317  to  281 ;  and  when  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  (Mr.  Baring)  proposed  the  renewal  of  the 
existing  duties,  an  amendment  of  want  of  confidence  was 
moved  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  carried  by  a  majority  of  one 
— 312  to  311.  On  the  27th  May,  1841,  the  Ministry  having 
declared  their  intention  of  appealing  to  the  country,  a 
Dissolution  of  Parliament  took  place  in  a  fortnight. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  FOURTH  ELECTION 

(1841). 

JliOTH  the  Members  for  Lambeth  were  in  favour  of  a 
^^  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  ;  indeed,  they  generally  rode 
on  the  crest  of  the  wave  of  progressive  opinion.  No  spur  was 
needed  from  the  constituency  they  so  faithfully  represented; 
nor  in  advanced  views  was  Lambeth  behind  any  Metro- 
politan borough.  Notwithstanding  the  harmony  subsisting 
between  a  majority  of  the  electors  and  their  representatives, 
the  Tories  girded  themselves  for  another  encounter  in  the 
Radical  stronghold.  Two  champions  came  to  do  battle, 
Mr.  Baldwin  and  Mr.  Cabbell.  The  stamina  and  sentiments 
of  the  latter  may  be  seen  by  the  following  spirited  reply 
to  the  question  put  by  an  elector,  at  the  nomination,  "  Are 
you  a  Tory  ?  " 

"  I  won't  answer  that  question.  But  I'll  tell  you  what  I  am.  A 
lover  of  the  Queen  ;  one  who  without  allying  myself  to  any  of  the  weak 
and  wicked  men  who  form  the  extreme  parties  in  this  country,  will  defend 
the  Crown,  will  stand  up  for  the  House  of  Lords,  which  contains  the  elite 
of  the  property  and  intelligence  of  the  country — one  who  desires  a  good 
and  powerful  and  virtuous  and  honest  House  of  Commons — one  who 
iifcints  no  house  of  babblers,  who  do  not  understand  and  will  not  learn — 
one  in  fine  who  protests  against  the  violent  doctrines  of  ^ free  trade''  and 
*  cheap  bread,'  and  all  the  rest  of  their  weak  machinery,  of  which  the  real 
object  is  not  the  good  of  the  country,  for  which  they  were  not  at  all  solicitous^ 
but  the  promotion  of  their  own  selfish  ends." 

A  few  years  later  the  use  of  such  sentiments  would  have 
been  simple  political  suicide,  but  the  doctrine  of  Free  Trade 
was    not    ripe   in    1841,    as   the    General    Election   gave    a 
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majority  of  gi  against  it  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Even 
in  Lambeth  some  retrogression  had  taken  place,  for  Mr. 
Baldwin  was  placed  in  closer  proximity  to  the  Liberals  than 
had  been  the  case  in  any  previous  contest.  He  was  1,187 
behind  Mr.  D*Eyncourt  at  the  last  election  ;  now  he  was 
only  569.  No  wonder  that  The  Times,  a  more  Conservative 
organ  then  than  it  is  now,  burst  into  a  paean  of  praise  over 
the  "  vigour  displayed  on  the  part  of  the  Conservatives  even 
in  the  Radical  borough  of  Lambeth."  The  following  were 
the  numbers  polled  : — 

Mr.  B.  Hawes 2,601 

Right  Hon.  C.  T.  D'Eyncourt        -        -        -  2,568 

Mr.  Baldwin Ij999 

Mr.  Cabbell 1,763 

It  was  felt  the  Whigs  had  made  a  mistake  in  appealing 
to  the  country  on  a  fixed  duty.  In  both  camps  vigorous 
efforts  were  made,  and  accusations  were  hurled  from  one 
party  to  the  other.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  League, 
the  landed  interest  prevailed ;  and  on  the  assembling  of 
Parliament  votes  of  want  of  confidence  were  carried,  in  reply 
to  the  Queen's  Speech ;  in  the  Lords,  by  a  majority  of  72  ; 
in  the  Commons,  by  gi.  Thus  ended  the  Whig  Administra- 
tion, after  a  reign  of  six  years,  during  which  time  Sir  Robert 
Peel  conducted  the  Opposition  with  patience  and  wisdom. 
It  was  not  all  loss  at  the  election,  for  Mr.  Cobden  was  elected 
for  Stockport,  and  made  his  first  and  remarkable  speech 
in  the  House  on  August  25th,  1841.  Like  his  friend  and 
co-worker,  John  Bright,  who  was  elected  for  Durham  in 
1843,  he  at  once  took  a  first-rate  position  in  the  House. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  again  Premier,  in  the  full  plenitude 
of  power,  with  Lyndhurst  as  Lord  Chancellor,  Mr.  Goulbourn 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  Foreign 
Secretary,  Sir  James  Graham  Home  Secretary,  Lord  Stanley 
Colonial  Secretary,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  without  office. 
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and  Mr.  Gladstone  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
but  not  in  the  Cabinet.  With  so  large  a  majority  at  his 
back,  Sir  Robert  Peel  could  defy  the  Opposition  ;  and,  in 
spite  of  their  remonstrances,  he  pushed  forward  the  neces- 
sary business,  and  on  the  7th  of  October  Parliament  was 
prorogued  by  commission. 

Of  this  triumph  Guizot  wrote  : 

"  Thirty-two  years  after  his  first  entrance  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, Sir  Robert  Peel,  fulfilling  the  expectations  of  his  father  and  of  the 
companions  of  his  youth,  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Government  of  his 
country  ******  He  acceded  to  power  under  the  most 
brilliant,  yet  precarious  auspices,  with  a  splendid  array  of  strength,  but 
also  with  hidden  sources  of  weakness.  His  triumph  was  as  legitimate 
as  it  was  complete  ;  the  Whig  Cabinet  had  succumbed  to  no  accident,  to 
no  manoeuvre ;  it  had  slowly  worn  itself  out,  in  the  open  daylight  of 
solemn  debates,  and  had  retired  before  the  positive  and  well-considered 
vote  of  Parliament.  The  Cabinet  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  formed 
numbered  among  its  members  men  most  illustrious  by  their  renown,  by 
their  rank,  by  their  capacity,  by  the  esteem  in  which  they  were  held." 

In  1841  the  Census  was  taken,  and  the  population  of 
England  and  Wales  was  found  to  be  15,906,829,  an  increase 
during  the  decade  of  2,009,642. 

Meanwhile  a  change  was  maturing  in  the  mind  of  the 
Premier  respecting  Free  Trade.  The  resignation  of  that 
great  Protectionist,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  the  ex- 
pression in  the  Queen's  Speech,  on  the  opening  of  Parlia- 
ment, in  February,  1842,  recommending  the  Legislature  to 
consider  "  the  state  of  the  laws  affecting  the  importation  of 
corn  and  other  articles  the  produce  of  foreign  countries," 
constituted  a  clear  indication  that  the  Government  were 
preparing  to  make  concessions  with  regard  to  the  Corn 
Laws.  On  the  9th  of  the  vsame  month  an  exciting  scene 
was  witnessed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  when  Sir  Robert 
introduced  the  question  of  the  Corn  Laws.  Delegates  of 
the  Anti-Corn   Law    League   having  filled  the   lobby,   the 
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police  cleared  them  out,  but  taking  up  a  position  outside  of 
the  House,  they  greeted  the  members  as  they  arrived  with 
cries  of  "No  sliding  scale,"  and  "Total  repeal."  The 
Minister  made  a  very  exhaustive  speech,  setting  forth  his 
sliding  scale,  and  declaring  that  to  repeal  the  Corn  Laws 
would  be  to  add  agricultural  to  manufacturing  distress. 
Mr.  Villiers  took  the  sense  of  the  House  upon  the  policy  of 
imposing  any  duty  whatever  on  corn,  but  on  a  division  he 
was  defeated  by  393  against  90;  a  proposal  by  Mr. 
Christopher  to  fix  a  higher  scale  was  rejected  by  306  to  104, 
and  the  Bill  passed  both  Houses  on  the  5th  April.  The 
financial  condition  of  the  country  was  afterwards  dealt 
with,  and  the  panacea  for  the  deficiency  in  the  revenue  as 
compared  with  the  expenditure  was  the  imposition  of  a 
yd.  income  tax,  which,  after  all  deductions,  would  yield 
;£'3,77i,ooo.  Although  it  was  intimated  that  the  tax  would 
be  required  for  five  years,  it  was  only  proposed  to  levy  it  for 
three.  The  pill  was  gilded  by  reducing  or  abolishing  duties 
on  750  out  of  1,200  articles.  No  reduction  was  made  in  the 
duty  on  sugar,  but  the  duty  on  foreign  timber  was  reduced 
to  25s.  a  load,  while  the  timber  of  Canada  was  to  be  let  in 
at  a  duty  of  is.  Strong  opposition  was  made  to  the  income 
tax,  but  it  was  agreed  to  by  large  majorities  in  both  Houses, 
and  the  adoption  of  the  tariff  followed. 

The  distress  that  existed  in  the  country  in  1842  con- 
tinued until  1843,  many  persons  believing  that  its  cause 
could  be  traced  to  the  operation  of  the  Corn  Laws  in 
connection  with  a  series  of  bad  harvests,  and  when  Lord 
Howick  moved  for  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  distress, 
both  Sir  R.  Peel  and  Mr.  Gladstone  admitted  the  soundness 
of  free-trade  principles  while  opposing  their  application  to 
corn,  and  of  course  opposed  the  motion.  Various  philan- 
thropic schemes  were  advocated  to  ameliorate  the  sufferings 
of  the  poor.  The  exertions  of  Lord  Ashley  brought  to  light 
many  revolting  facts  in  connection  with  factories;  they  moved 
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Sir  James  Graham  to  introduce  his  celebrated  Factory 
Education  Bill ;  but  its  educational  clauses  aroused  so  much 
opposition  among  Dissenters,  to  which  Mr.  Benjamin 
Hawes  gave  expression  in  the  House,  that  they  had  to  be 
eliminated  from  the  Bill  before  it  became  law.  About  the 
same  time  the  Braintree  case  created  a  good  deal  of  excite- 
ment, and  largely  contributed  to  the  ultimate  abolition  of 
church  rates. 

At  the  beginning  of  1844  things  had  so  improved,  that 
were  it  not  for  Ireland  the  Session  would  have  opened  under 
a  cloudless  sky.  It  was  in  this  Session  the  revision  of  the 
Bank  Charter  Act  was  effected,  and  the  3^  per  cent,  consols 
reduced  to  3?.  The  budget  was  satisfactory.  It  was  intro- 
duced with  a  glowing  description  of  the  altered  state  of  the 
country.  It  was  in  reference  to  that  budget  that  Mr.  \V. 
Williams,  then  representing  Coventry,  supported  the  sug- 
gestions of  Mr.  Hume,  recommending  a  reduction  of  the 
army  and  navy  in  order  to  relieve  the  country  from  the 
burden  of  the  income  tax,  Mr.  Williams  adding  that  he 
wished  he  could  compliment  Mr.  Goulbourn  on  his  scheme 
as  he  justly  could  do  on  the  manner  in  which  he  had  brought 
it  forward.  Sir  R.  Peel  twice  referred  to  Mr.  Williams  when 
replying  to  criticisms.  In  a  committee  on  the  budget  the 
Protectionists  and  the  Liberals,  united  for  the  nonce,  placed 
the  Government  in  a  minority  of  twenty  on  the  question 
relating  to  slave-grown  sugar,  but  a  threat  of  dissolution 
changed  that  minority  into  a  majority  of  twenty-two  for  the 
Ministers.  Shortly  after  that  took  place  a  public  meeting 
was  held  in  Regent  Street  Chapel,  Lambeth,  when  Mr. 
John  Brown,  of  Streatham  Hill,  lashed  both  the  Lambeth 
members  for  succumbing  to  Sir  R.  Peel's  threat. 

In  the  Session  of  1845  the  member  for  Lambeth,  Mr. 
Hawes,  had  a  singular  stroke  of  good  fortune.  To  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  Government  for  reducing  the  duties  on  sugars,  he 
carried  an  amendment,  in  opposition  to  the  Chancellor   of 
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the  Exchequer,  "  that  provision  should  be  made  in  the  Bill 
for  the  draw-back  of  the  amount  of  the  duty  reduced  over 
such  duty-paid  sugar  as  now  remains  in  the  Queen's  ware- 
houses." The  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  was  every  year 
forcing  itself  upon  Parliament.  Without  that,  Sir  R.  Peel's 
fiscal  reforms  were  incomplete.  He  must  have  known  that 
it  was  inevitable,  but  he  felt  that  it  would  dissociate  him 
from  his  party.  To  give  the  masses  cheap  bread  would  be 
the  apex  of  his  legislative  glory.  But  it  would  break  up  his 
power.  What  he  already  had  done  in  that  direction  had 
produced  dislike  and  distrust  in  the  hearts  of  the  majority 
of  the  "  gentlemen  of  England."  Yet  his  renewal  of  the 
income  tax,  which  he  had  estabHshed  in  1842,  of  3  per  cent, 
on  all  incomes  of  above  £"150,  but  not  now  needed  to  restore 
order  in  the  finances  of  the  country,  indicated  that  he  was 
.preparing  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  free  trade  in  food. 
A  bad  harvest  and  a  disease  in  the  potatoes  compelled  him  to 
convene  a  Cabinet  Council  on  the  ist  of  November,  when  he 
proposed  that  the  duties  on  the  import  of  foreign  grain 
should  be  suspended  for  a  limited  period,  either  by  Order  in 
Council  or  by  legislative  enactment.  Parliament  being 
summoned  without  delay.  As  that  would  involve  an  entire 
reconsideration  of  the  Corn  Laws,  only  three  of  the  Cabinet 
gave  their  consent.  Soon  after  its  abandonment  Lord  John 
Russell's  letter  appeared  (Nov.  22nd,  1845),  which  brought 
a  heavy  amount  of  censure  upon  the  inaction  of  the  Ministry. 
At  another  Cabinet  meeting  the  recommendation  was  re- 
newed and  accepted  by  all  the  members  except  Lord  Stanley 
and  another;  but  their  resignation  broke  up  the  Cabinet, 
and  Lord  John  Russell  attempted  to  form  a  Ministry.  He 
failed,  and  Sir.  R.  Peel  continued  in  office.  Lord  Stanley 
being  replaced  by  Mr.  Gladstone. 

It  has  not  yet  transpired  whether  it  was  intentional 
or  negligent  on  the  part  of  the  Premier  not  to  have  offered, 
during  his  five   years'    lease   of  power,    something   to   the 
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expectant  Disraeli,  who  had  exchanged  Maidstone  for 
Shrewsbury.  It  may  be  Sir  Robert  Peel  mistrusted  a  man 
whose  political  opinions  had  changed  with  strange  sud- 
denness, and  who  had  very  early  displayed  a  rancorous 
and  cynical  nature.  Perhaps  the  Premier  did  not  perceive 
that  beneath  a  foppish  exterior  there  was  an  ambitious 
mind  and  a  subtle  intellect  dangerous  to  neglect  if  difficult 
to  employ.  Mr.  Disraeli,  '*  hoping  against  hope,"  that 
some  appointment  would  be  found  for  him,  continued  to 
praise  Peel  as  *'  the  great  statesman,"  until  at  length  weary 
of  waiting,  sickened  with  hope  deferred,  he  began  an  insidious 
and  cautious  attack  upon  the  man  who  had  disappointed 
his  hopes  —  an  attack  that  developed  and  extended  itself 
into  one  of  the  most  wily  invectives  ever  heard  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  As  early  as  1845  he  declared  a  Conservative 
Government  to  be  *'  an  organized  hypocrisy,"  and  foreseeing 
what  Peel  would  be  obliged  to  do  in  reference  to  the  corn 
laws,  generated  a  spirit  of  schism  between  members  of 
the  Tory  party  and  "  the  great  statesman "  who  had 
"  betrayed "  the  Protectionists.  On  the  26th  of  June, 
1846,  they  avenged  themselves  by  joining  the  opponents  of 
the  Irish  Coercion  Bill,  and  thus  defeated  the  Government 
by  292  to  219.  A  majority  of  ']'^  was  too  decisive  to  be 
overlooked.  The  Government  resigned,  and  a  great  party 
was  broken  up.  The  irony  of  events  showed  itself  that 
very  evening,  for  it  was  announced  to  the  Commons  that 
the  Lords  had  passed  the  Bill  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws  !  Whatever  pain  the  Premier  may  have  felt  in  being 
abandoned  by  *'  the  flower  of  that  great  party  which  had 
been  so  proud  to  follow  one  who  had  been  so  proud  to  lead 
them,"  he  surely  must  have  been  consoled  that  he  had  not 
been  driven  from  power  until  he  had  accomplished  his  work, 
and  thus  linked  his  name  with  the  greatest  boon  the  Legis- 
lature could  then  have  conferred  upon  the  country.  His 
departure  from  the  post  of  Premier  increased  rather  than 
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diminished  his  popularity,  for  he  retired  amidst  the  regrets 
and  praises  of  myriads  of  mankind.  The  picture  drawn  by 
DisraeH,  in  his  Biography  of  Lord  George  Bentinck,  of  the 
pangs  Sir  Robert  experienced  when  witnessing  his  old 
followers  filing  into  a  hostile  lobby,  was  an  imaginary  one, 
as  doubtless  the  statesman  regarded,  with  feelings  akin  to 
contempt,  the  men  who  could  not  appreciate  the  sense  of 
duty  that  led  to  the  abandonment  of  power  in  order  that 
the  hungry  might  be  better  fed  and  the  ill- clad  better 
clothed. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


THE  FIFTH  ELECTION 


(1847.) 

W  NEW  Ministry  was  formed,  and  by  effluxion  of  time 
^^  the  Dissolution  of  Parliament  took  place  in  July,  1847. 
Durinf^  the  period  that  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Government 
existed  a  great  change  had  taken  place  respecting  the  right  of 
Parliament  to  vote  grants  of  public  money  for  ecclesiastical 
and  educational  purposes,  and  that  change  eventually  proved 
fatal  to  Mr.  Hawes's  chance  of  being  again  elected  for 
Lambeth.  As  a  member  of  the  Whig  Government  he  had 
given  his  support  to  the  Minutes  of  Council  on  Education, 
and  had  also  voted  for  the  Maynooth  Grant,  votes  that 
v^ere  now  regarded  with  dislike  by  the  active  body  of  Non- 
conformists in  Lambeth,  Yet  it  could  not  be  overlooked 
that  he  had  repeatedly  rendered  many  local  services  to  all 
ofiicial  parties  who  sought  them. 

In  December,  1846,  he  presided  at  a  public  meeting, 
held  in  the  Westminster  Bridge  Road,  to  protest  against 
a  proposal — supposed  to  have  emanated  from  the  architect 
of  the  Houses  of  Parliament — to  erect  a  new  bridge  near 
Charing  Cross  in  lieu  of  Westminster  Bridge,  a  project 
which,  if  carried  into  effect,  would  have  seriously  injured  the 
Westminster  Road  and  adjacent  thoroughfares.  So  deter- 
minedly opposed  was  the  hon.  gentleman  to  the  Bill,  that 
he  declared  to  the  meeting  that  "  when  it  came  into  the 
House  of  Commons  no  single  stage  of  its  proceedings  should 
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escape  without  opposition  from  him."  Yet  upon  making 
that  declaration,  the  celebrated  Lieutenant  Edwards  taunted 
him  with  having  voted  for  the  removal  of  the  bridge  to 
another  site,  and  sarcastically  added  "  that  there  was  a 
sufficient  number  of  men  of  business  present  to  bear  in 
mind  that  they  were  on  the  eve  of  a  General  Election." 
Mr.  Hawes's  explanation,  however,  was  satisfactory  to  the 
meeting. 

It  was  at  this  critical  time  that  Mr.  Charles  Pearson,  a 
member  of  the  Wesleyan  body,  and  Solicitor  to  the  City, 
issued  an  address,  in  a  pamphlet  form,  and  sent  it  to  every 
elector  in  the  borough.  In  it  he  advocated  further  changes 
in  the  electoral  system,  declared  his  opposition  to  all  grants 
of  public  money  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  but,  above  all,  he 
urged  an  improved  system  of  prison  discipline.  As  the  day 
of  election  approached,  the  two  old  members  found,  to  their 
surprise,  that  Mr.  Pearson  had  won  the  favour  of  a  majority 
of  the  Constituency.  He  was  a  gentleman  whose  natural 
electioneering  tact  had  been  developed  by  his  connection 
with  the  City,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  exercised  it  in 
Lambeth  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  his  success  as  a  Can- 
didate. In  the  parish  of  Lambeth  there  was  a  well-known 
gentleman — Mr.  John  Hunt — who  had  filled  several  parochial 
offices,  and,  consequently,  was  a  man  of  local  influence. 
He  was  connected  with  a  firm  in  the  City,  and  became 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Pearson.  Mr.  Hunt  entertained  some 
ill-feeling  towards  Mr.  Hawes  because  he  had  not  been 
helped,  as  heretofore,  in  connection  with  an  Excise  prosecu- 
tion, and  he  embraced  the  first  opportunity  of  introducing 
Mr.  Pearson  to  a  club  composed  mainly  of  parochial  gentle- 
men, who  contributed  five  shillings  each,  yearly,  towards 
a  fund  to  relieve  any  case  of  sudden  or  extreme  distress 
recommended  by  a  member.  Mr.  Pearson  contributed  a 
pound  to  the  club  fund  that  evening,  although,  as  he  said, 
jocosely,  he  did  not  live  where  money  grew.     The  club  were 
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charmed  with  their  new  and  distinguished  acquaintance.  A 
vote  of  thanks  was  proposed,  and,  in  responding  to  the  com- 
pliment, Mr.  Pearson  adroitly  suggested  that  he  might  some 
day  be  a  Parliamentary  candidate  in  Lambeth,  and  there 
and  then  he  received  a  pledge  of  support  from  his  admirers. 
Thus  he  established  the  nucleus  of  an  election  party. 

It  was  not  a  Tory  the  old  Members  had  to  contend  with 
now  ;  that  would  have  been  of  no  consequence ;  nor  was  he 
an  **  ultra-radical,"  whose  following  would  have  been  small ; 
but  a  gentleman  of  advanced  Liberal  sentiments,  who  was 
opposed  to  the  votes  given  by  one  of  the  members  on 
ecclesiastical  questions.  Yet,  singularly  enough,  now,  when 
there  was  a  division  in  the  Liberal  camp,  no  Tory  candidate 
appeared.  Had  the  funds  as  well  as  the  spirits  of  that 
party  fallen  below  par  ?  Or  were  they  too  enamoured  with 
witnessing  a  contest  between  Liberals  of  different  shades  of 
sentiment  to  have  any  desire  to  create  a  diversion  ?  In 
truth,  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  had  rent  their  own 
camp  in  twain,  and  Lambeth  appeared  to  be  freer  than  ever 
from  any  prospect  of  Tory  triumphs.  The  struggle  among 
the  Liberals,  however,  was  as  earnest  as  any  contest  could 
have  been  between  avowed  political  enemies ;  perhaps  all 
the  more  bitter  because  of  approximation  without  identity 
of  opinion  ;  such  as  have  been  seen  between  two  sections 
of  temperance  advocates. 

The  following  is  the  only  ditty  that  has  escaped  the 
destructive  hand  of  time  : — 


LAMBETH  ELECTION. 

Now,  Friends  of  Lambeth,  let's  be  firm, 
And  still  maintain  our  laws  ; 

Give  each  a  plumper  to  our  friend 
And  Member,  Mr.  Hawes. 

Now  fifteen  years  we've  tried  him  well, 

He's  good  in  every  cause ; 
In  a  bumper  we  will  drink  his  health, 

And  Plump  for  Mr.  Hawes. 


August,  1847. 
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Now  D'Eyncourt's  never  at  his  post, 

A  useless  Member  he  ; 
And  Pearson  he  will  only  look 

For  six  and  eight,  his  fee. 

On  the  day  of  the  nomination  Mr.  Hawes  was 
"  chaffed "  so  freely,  and  so  annoyed  was  he  at  his  rough 
reception,  that  he  declared  a  good  deal  of  it  arose  from 
persons  who  had  pestered  him  for  places,  he  having  been 
solicited  to  procure  situations  ranging  from  a  custom- 
house officer's  berth  up  to  a  clerkship  in  the  Treasury. 
Exciting  Contest. 

For  the  first  time  in  Lambeth  three  Liberals  were 
seen  struggling  for  two  ^eats.  The  admonition  to  "  poll 
early  "  was  obeyed,  for  two  of  the  candidates  polled  more 
votes  during  the  first  hour  than  they  did  during  any  other 
hour  of  the  day.  Mr.  Pearson  took  the  lead  with  952  votes, 
followed  by  Mr.  Hawes  with  695,  Mr.  D'Eyncourt  having 
628.  Between  9  and  10  o'clock  Mr.  Hawes's  friends,  seeing 
how  far  he  was  behind  Mr.  Pearson,  put  on  a  spurt,  and 
polled  705  votes  in  the  second  hour,  making  up,  within 
245,  half  the  number  of  votes  recorded  for  him  during  the 
remainder  of  the  day.  At  10  o'clock  the  numbers  were : 
Mr.  Pearson,  1675  ;  Mr.  Hawes,  1400  ;  Mr.  D'Eyncourt, 
1195.  At  II  o'clock  Mr.  Pearson  had  2222 ;  Mr.  Hawes, 
1869  ;  Mr.  D'Eyncourt,  1629.  At  12  o'clock  Mr.  Pearson 
was  428  a-head  of  Mr.  Hawes,  and  665  above  Mr. 
D'Eyncourt.  Some  returns  gave  him  a  majority  of  1000 
above  one  and  600  above  the  other.  Clearly  Mr.  Pearson 
was  safe  beyond  any  doubt  of  being  displaced. 

Then  arose  the  question  among  the  committee  of  Mr. 
Pearson,  who  would  they  have  as  his  colleague  ?  The  two 
old  members  were  in  a  painfully  embarrassing  position. 
One  of  them  must  be  beaten.  They  could  not  draw  lots, 
for  the  settlement  was  in  other  hands.  Practically  they 
were  fighting  each  other ;    and,  had  the  battle  been  allowed 
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to  go  on  as  it  had  been  since  9  o'clock,  Mr.  Hawes  would 
have  been  second  on  the  poll ;  but  at  twelve  o'clock  a 
consultation  took  place  in  Mr.  Pearson's  Central  Committee 
Room,  and  the  first  point  decided  was,  not  to  remain 
neutral.  Then  came  the  more  delicate  question,  who 
should  they  split  their  plumpers  with  ?  Mr.  Hawes's 
connection  with  the  Government  seemed  to  give  him  a 
prior  claim  ;  there  was  something  flattering  in  the  idea 
that  a  Member  for  Lambeth  should  be  a  member  of  the 
Government ;  but  he  had  voted  in  opposition  to  the 
opinions  of  many  of  the  electors,  and  would  not  promise 
to  refrain  from  pursuing  the  same  course  again.  Mr. 
D'Eyncourt's  voting  had  not  given  offence ;  he  was  more 
progressive  than  his  old  colleague,  and  had  sacrificed  much 
on  the  altar  of  reform ;  besides  there  would  have  been  no 
occasion  to  help  Mr.  Hawes,  and  the  decision  not  to  be 
neutral  was  really  a  decision  to  help  Mr.  D'Eyncourt, 
which  was  agreed  upon  and  avowed.  In  those  days 
mounted  messengers  were  employed  to  collect,  every  half 
hour,  the  returns  from  each  polling  booth,  and  gallop  with 
them  to  the  Central  Committee  Room.  They  had  the 
appearance  of  mounted  jockeys  on  a  race  course,  and  gave 
to  an  election  day  an  elan  that  was  contagious.  At  one 
o'clock  those  light  horsemen  were  spurring  their  steeds 
towards  the  polling  places,  carrying  the  message,  "  Mr. 
Pearson's  supporters  are  requested  to  split  with  Mr. 
D'Eyncourt."  This  had  a  talismanic  effect  upon  his 
Committee.  They  rallied.  With  new  life  and  renewed 
energy  they  set  to  work — cabs  and  carriages  were  flying 
along  the  streets  amidst  the  cheers  and  cries  of  enthusiastic 
people,  and,  as  they  neared  the  polling  booths,  "  Split  with 
D'Eyncourt ! "  was  dinned  into  the  ears  of  the  voters. 
Mr.  D'Eyncourt's  star  was  in  the  ascendant.  At  one 
o'clock,  instead  of  being  237  behind  Mr.  Hawes,  as  he 
was  at  12  o'clock,  he  was  only  95  behind  that  gentleman  ; 

G — 2 
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at  2  o'clock  only  76  in  the  rear ;    at  3  o'clock  he  was  62 
above  Mr.  Hawes ;  and  at  4  o'clock  the  numbers  were  : — 

Mr.  Pearson 4614 

Right  hon.  C.  T.  D'Eyncourt  -         -         -         3708 
Mr.  Hawes 3344 

Declaration  of  the  Poll. 

At  the  close  of  the  poll,  on  the  previous  evening,  Mr. 
Pearson  told  the  electors  that  the  hurry,  bustle,  and  excite- 
ment of  the  election  had  prevented  him  taking  a  full  view  of 
the  responsibilities  of  the  station  to  which  he  had  been 
elected,  but  that  he  intended  to  give  effect  to  the  declara- 
tions he  had  made  in  his  Addresses.  The  moral  he  drew 
from  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Hawes,  who  once  stood  as  high  as 
he  did  then  in  the  estimation  of  the  electors,  was,  "  let  him 
that  stand  take  heed  lest  he  fall."  After  the  official  declara- 
tion of  the  poll,  he  repeated  his  determination  to  redeem  the 
pledges  he  had  made,  and  expressed  a  hope  the  country 
would  not  lose  the  valuable  services  as  Colonial  Secretary  of 
his  hon.  friend  whom  he  had  supplanted  in  the  affections  of 
the  electors  of  Lambeth. 

The  Right  Hon.  C.  T.  D'Eyncourt,  in  returning  thanks 

to  the  electors,  said, 

"  That  with  reference  to  reports  which  had  been  circulated  to  the 
effect  that  unfair  play  had  been  used  towards  Mr.  Hawes,  he  felt  con- 
vinced that  fifteen  years  of  close  and  affectionate  friendship  with  that 
gentleman  had  fully  induced  Mr.  Hawes  to  believe  that  he  (Mr. 
D'Eyncourt)  was  not  capable  of  acting  with  anything  like  trickery, 
on  his  part,  towards  him.  (Loud  cheers.)  He  assured  the  meeting 
that  neither  directly  nor  indirectly  had  he  had  any  connection  with 
Mr.  Pearson's  committee.  (Cheers.)  He  most  deeply  regretted  that 
any  circumstances  should  have  occurred  to  separate  him  from  his 
hon.  friend  Mr.  Hawes,  whose  talents  well  fitted  him  for  a  much  higher 
sphere  of  usefulness  in  the  Government  than  that  which  he  at  present 
occupied.  He  was  aware  that  this  was  but  a  poor  compliment  to  Mr. 
Hawes,  but  other  and  even  larger  constituencies  than  that  of  Lambeth 
had  already  very  plainly  hinted  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  their 
dislike  of  the  course  lately  pursued  by  the  Government.  (Cheers.)  The 
Tower  Hamlets,  Edinburgh,  and  Nottingham,  had  spoken  very  plainly 
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on  the  subject,  and  he  hoped  that  the  Government  would  take  warning 
by  that  voice,  and  amend  their  Education  Bill,  extend  the  suffrage  of 
the  people,  and  withhold  their  hands  from  the  unconstitutional  and 
centralizing  system  now  fast  spreading  over  the  country.  (Loud 
cheers.)  " 

Mr.  Hawes  addressed  the  people  in  the  following  manly 

manner : — 

*'  He  said  he  should  adhere  in  the  few  observations  he  had  to  make 
to  the  rule  which  he  had  prescribed  to  himself  throughout  all  the  heat 
and  excitement  of  the  conflict, — that  rule  which  forbade  him  to  carry 
into  a  political  contest  anything  like  personal  bitterness  or  animosity. 
He  might  say  to  them  that  day,  as  the  defeated  candidate,  that  if  any 
of  them  had  felt  anger  or  animosity,  let  it  be  buried  altogether,  and  let 
none  of  the  angry  results  of  a  contested  election  dwell  in  their  recollec- 
tion. Adhering  to  this  rule,  and  strictly  confining  himself  to  general 
and  public  topics,  he  did  not  wish  his  right  hon.  friend  and  the  hon. 
gentleman  whom  they  had  elected  their  member,  to  understand  that,  if 
he  made  any  comment  which  at  all  savoured  of  personality,  it  was 
founded  upon  any  other  than  public  principle.  (Applause.)  He  had 
been  defeated — (cheers) — yes,  he  was  defeated,  but  he  was  not  dis- 
honoured. (Conflicting  cheers.)  He  had  been  deprived  of  a  high  and 
proud  position ;  but  he  felt  resentment  towards  none  who  had  taken  a 
part  in  committing  that  act,  which,  with  all  humility,  he  considered  an 
act  of  injustice.  (Cries  of  "  No,  no,"  and  some  cheering.)  He  was  not 
going  to  make  any  childish  complaint  about  it ;  he  had  fought  the  battle 
manfully,  and  he  might  fight  it  again,  and  therefore  let  it  not  be 
supposed  that  he  should  shrink  upon  this  occasion  from  vindicating  his 
principles  and  conduct  to  that  great  body  of  men  who  had  come  forward, 
independently  and  honourably,  to  support  him.  He  did  say  yesterday 
that  he  would  now  state  what  he  deemed  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  his 
election.  He  should  disappoint  some,  and  he  was  afraid  the  hon.  gentle- 
man who  had  supplanted  him  in  their  confidence,  for  he  should  not  call 
it  a  triumph  of  principles — (cries  of  "  It  is,  it  is  ;  ") — he  should  call  it, 
instead  of  a  triumph,  a  lucky  accident — ("  No  no,"  and  cheering) — and 
he  would  tell  that  great  meeting  the  reasons,  clearly  and  shortly,  why 
he  took  the  liberty  of  saying  so.  He  had  been  engaged  in  the  absorbing 
and  laborious  duties  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  he  would  say — 
though  it  might  seem  a  boast — in  discharging  the  duties  of  an  office  than 
which  ther«  was  none  more  laborious  in  the  gift  of  a  Minister ;  whilst 
he  was  discharging  these  public  duties — he  did  not  complain  of  this  at 
all,  he  was  simply  stating  facts — the  hon.  gentleman  who  had  attained 
the  high  distinction  of  being  member  for  that  borough  was  arranging  his 
election  and  planning  his  return.  (Cheers  and  counter  cheers.)  There 
was  another  cause,  with  respect  to  which  he  was  anxious  to  address  a 
few  words  to  the  working  classes  of  that  great  borough.     They  were  all 
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aware  of  the  vast  increase  in  the  register,  within  the  last  year  or  two,  of 
voters  for  the  borough,  a  very  large  proportion  of  whom  could  have 
known  nothing  of  him — ("  Quite  enough, — too  well  about  flogging  ") — 
and  what  they  did  know,  or  rather  what  had  been  designedly  told  them, 
about  him  (as  had  been  brought  recently  to  his  knowledge),  was  abso- 
lutely and  entirely  without  foundation.  ("  No,  no.")  He  had  heard 
language  used  to  him,  words  addressed  to  him  by  members  of  the 
working  classes — for  which  classes  not  an  individual  could  entertain  a 
higher  respect  and  regard  than  he  did — (cries  of  "  Oh,  oh  !  ") — nor  one 
who,  according  to  his  ability,  had  endeavoured  to  do  them  more  justice 
and  more  service — ("  About  wages ") — when  he  heard  this  cry  about 
wages,  he  said  to  that  public  meeting,  speaking  for  himself,  before  them, 
upon  his  own  responsibility,  that  there  was  not  one  word  of  foundation 
for  that  cry.  Why,  it  was  nearly  20  years  since  he  had  had  anything  to 
do  with  active  business,  and  what  became  of  all  such  charges,  which 
must  be  20  years  old,  when  they  had  never  been  made  during  former 
contested  elections  ?  He  said  in  the  face  of  that  great  meeting  that 
those  charges  were  false,  and  he  challenged  his  accusers  to  the  proof. 
Then,  he  said,  that  the  great  mass  of  voters,  admitting  that  they  knew 
anything  of  him,  had  been  most  unjustly  prepossessed,  and  designedly 
so,  against  him.  If  any  number  of  the  working  body  had  wished  for  an 
explanation  from  him  it  was  well  known  that  he  had  never  refused  to  see 
one  or  many  upon  any  public  question  whatever.  ("  That's  true.") 
Upon  this  ground,  he  said,  and  he  protested  on  behalf  of  a  large  and 
important  body  of  electors,  that  this  had  been  no  triumph  of  principle, 
but  an  accident.  ("  No,  no,"  and  cheering.)  He  said  this  for  another 
reason.  He  was  aware  that  some  very  zealous  gentlemen  said, — "  Mr. 
Hawes  voted  for  the  Maynooth  grant ;  and,  because  he  so  voted,  he  is 
no  longer  entitled  to  represent  this  borough."  Why,  Mr.  Hawes  had 
voted  so  for  15  years,  and  this  was  never  brought  against  him  until  now. 
(Applause.)  So  much,  then,  for  the  zeal  of  those  who  allowed  such  a 
question  to  slumber  in  his  hands  throughout  four  successive  Parliaments, 
and  who  only  brought  it  out  at  a  moment  when  they  thought  they  could 
raise  prejudice  and  passion  enough  to  put  him  out  of  Parliament.  He 
now  proceeded  to  another  point.  Let  them  not  suppose  he  was  afraid 
of  meeting  these  questions,  that  he  feared  a  discussion  of  them,  that  he 
flinched  from  them  because  he  was  defeated,  or  quailed  under  mis- 
fortune. Every  public  man,  who  had  pluck  and  spirit,  must  know  that 
the  tide  of  popular  favour  would  ebb  and  flow,  and  he  would  endeavour 
yet  to  recall  it  in  his  own  behalf.  Some  of  those  reverend  gentlemen,  of 
whom  he  would  say  more  presently,  but  nothing  disrespectful,  had  said, 
"  Oh,  Mr.  Hawes  is  not  to  be  trusted  for  a  moment."  Why  not  ?  "  Oh, 
he  voted  for  ;^ioo,ooo  to  educate  the  people  of  England."  What  was 
his  answer  ?  He  said  it  to  that  great  meeting  of  persons,  who  had  not 
always  the  opportunity  of  hearing  the  truth  told  in  the  face  of  day,  his 
answer  was  this  : — that  from  the  deputies  of  the  Dissenters  of  London, 
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the  Presbyterians,  Independents,  and  Baptists — representing  the  Dis- 
senters within  12  miles  round  the  metropolis,  he,  as  their  member, 
presented  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1839,  when  this 
education  question  came  first  under  discussion,  and  that  petition  made 
the  following  prayer  to  the  House  of  Commons  from  the  Dissenters  ol 
London,  and  which  they  had  never  yet  denied  or  contradicted.  The 
petition  bej^an  by  stating  that  the  voluntary  efforts  of  benevolent  indi- 
viduals had  wholly  failed  to  sustain  the  education  of  the  people ;  it 
prayed  for  Parliamentary  aid,  and  that  that  aid  might  be  more  and  more 
extended  ;  and  lastly,  it  approved  of  the  system  introduced  for  the  first 
time  in  what  was  called  the  minutes  relating  to  education  as  the  most 
liberal  and  comprehensive  plan  which  had  ever  been  proposed  by  any 
Minister  or  any  body  of  advisers  of  the  Crown.  (Cheers  and  laughter.) 
And  these  were  the  gentlemen  who  now  stood  forward  as  champions  of 
the  opposite  principle,  and  as  assailants  of  him  !  ("  Shame  !  ")  Among 
those  gentlemen  he  had  many  friends  whom  he  sincerely  and  profoundly 
respected,  and  he  was  bound  to  admit  that,  in  this  contest,  he  could  not 
help  feeling  that  it  was  through  personal  regard  for  him  that  they  had 
never  taken  any  part  at  public  meetings,  or  shewn  any  desire  of  meeting 
him  in  open  conflict ;  they  had  conducted  their  opposition  to  him  as 
men,  as  gentlemen,  and  as  Christians.  (Applause.)  So  niuch  for 
Maynooth  ;  so  much  for  the  education  question.  ("  That  will  do.")  He 
had  not  done  yet.  (Uproar.)  They  knew  him  well  enough  to  know  he 
feared  not  to  face  opposition.  They  had  brought  him  up  themselves  ; 
he  was  one  of  them  ;  he  had  lived  amongst  them  nearly  all  his  life,  and 
let  him  say,  in  answer  to  the  calumnies  he  had  referred  to  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  speech,  that  in  his  own  neighbourhood,  where,  for 
30  or  40  years,  he  had  lived  in  the  discharge  of  his  various  public  duties, 
he  had  a  majority  on  the  poll  to  support  him.  (Cheers.)  That  was  his 
answer  to  those  who  said  he  was  considered  unworthy  of  being  trusted 
by  the  people  of  Lambeth.  (Cheers,  and  "  You  are  not.")  There  was 
another  subject  upon  which  he  was  anxious  to  address  to  them  a  few 
observations.  Since  he  had  been  last  elected  he  had  accepted  an  office 
connected  with  the  Government.  It  had  been  said,  and  openly  said, 
that  a  man  connected  with  the  Government  was  not  fit  to  represent  a 
large  constituency.  ("  He  is  not.")  Then  he  told  them  this, — that  they 
had  cast  a  stigma  upon  his  right  hon.  friend  and  upon  the  hon.  gentle- 
man whom  they  had  just  elected.  Why  were  they  to  be  debarred  from 
entering  upon  a  career  of  honourable  ambition ;  from  rising  from  a  wide 
sphere  of  public  usefulness  to  one  still  wider,  to  serve  the  people  and 
govern  the  empire  ?  Was  he,  was  a  man  of  to-day,  to  be  told,  '*  You 
shall  not  share  in  directing  the  destinies  of  the  country;  leave  that  to 
the  mere  nominees  of  rotten  boroughs,  or  the  heir  of  some  splendid 
title,  who  has  no  services  to  show  for  the  high  honours  which  Providence 
has  bestowed  upon  him  ?  "  (Applause.)  They  had  said  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  having  accepted  office,  he  was  deprived  of  the  power  of 
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serving  them.  They  had  sanctioned  that  doctrine,  and  he  earnestly  and 
respectfully  besought  them  to  reconsider  that  ground  of  their  opposi- 
tion. Was  he  not  entitled  fairly  to  take  that  post,  if  it  was  honourably 
offered  to  him  ?  (Cries  of  "  No,"  and  "  Yes.")  He  should  like  those 
who  said  "  No  "  to  give  him  a  good  reason.  ("  They  can't.")  No. 
he  knew  they  could  not.  Was  he  not  entitled  to  connect  himself 
with  a  Government  which  had  ever  been,  if  he  looked  at  the  men 
composing  it,  in  the  van  of  that  progress  of  public  liberty  which 
had  marked  the  history  of  this  country  during  the  last  fifteen  years  ? 
If  he  had  served  another  Government,  if  he  had  turned  his  back 
upon  his  principles  and  abandoned  his  party,  they  might  have  had 
just  cause  of  complaint;  but  he  had  joined  those  with  whom  he  had 
ever  acted  in  public  life,  and  they  (the  electors),  in  successive  contested 
elections,  had  approved  and  sanctioned  his  acting  with  that  party.  He 
fell  back,  therefore,  upon  that  sanction  as  his  justification.  Upon  these 
questions,  therefore, — the  Maynooth  grant,  the  education  grant,  and  his 
conduct  in  taking  office, — they  had  no  true  verdict  to  bring  against  him. 
He  had  not  come  there  to  complain  of  their  verdict ;  he,  of  course, 
submitted  to  it,  as  he  ought  to  submit  to  a  verdict  which  they  had  a 
right  to  pronounce,  and  which  he  could  not  escape  from,  though  he  had 
a  right  to  contest — and  they  did  him  ample  justice  in  listening  to  him — 
the  grounds  upon  which  their  verdict  had  been  given.  He  had  little 
more  to  say,  and  that  little  would  be  agreeable  to  all.  He  hoped  his 
right  hon.  friend  would  retain  that  place  in  their  favour  which  he  had  so 
long  enjoyed,  and  that  the  hon.  gentleman  who  held  so  distinguished  a 
position  on  the  poll  would  deserve  the  honour  conferred  upon  him.  He 
was  not  about  to  complain  of  him  or  of  his  right  hon.  friend,  or  to  enter 
into  the  squabbles  of  committees,  which  he  treated  as  the  idle  wind  of 
an  election-day,  which  should  pass  away  and  be  forgotten.  (Cheers.) 
But  he  did  hope  that  they  had  obtained  a  member  who  would  faithfully 
represent  them  in  Parliament ;  and  do  one  thing  more,  and  which, 
at  least,  he  (Mr.  Hawes)  would  claim  the  merit  of  having  done,  if 
it  were  a  merit  in  their  eyes, — boldly  to  stand  against  them  if  he  thought 
them  wrong,  and  to  say  so  ;  for  he  (Mr.  Hawes)  never  had  pandered, 
and  never  would  pander,  to  popular  prejudices,  and  slide  upon  the 
surface  of  the  stream,  that  he  might  float  on  their  favour.  (Cheers.)  He 
hoped  that,  whilst  they  had  honest  and  able  men  to  serve  them,  those 
men  would  be  patriots  in  every  sense  of  the  word, — friends  of  the 
people,  ready  to  assist  them  when  right,  to  instruct  them  when  wrong, 
and  to  lay  down  the  honour  of  being  their  representatives  at  any 
time  when  they  felt  that  they  could  not  conscientiously  retain  it. 
(Cheers.)  A  friend  near  him  suggested,  "  Say  something  about  the 
ingratitude  of  the  electors  of  Lambeth."  He  must  be  permitted  to  say 
that  that  was  a  topic  upon  which  he  should  not  say  one  word.  The 
electors  of  Lambeth  had  a  perfect  right  to  choose  whom  they  pleased, 
and  he  bowed  to  their  decision.     He  said  further,  that  if  there  was  any 
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man,  or  class,  or  body,  public  or  private,  in  the  borough  desirous 
of  having  his  aid  or  assistance,  it  should  be  as  freely  given  by  him  in  a 
private  situation  as  it  had  been  when  he  was  a  public  man.  He  had  no 
desire  to  disturb  the  seats  of  the  sitting  members  whilst  they  retained 
the  confidence  of  the  electors.  He  did  not  know  how  soon  there  might 
be  another  election  ;  his  right  hon.  friend  "  hoped  "  it  might  be  in  three 
years — (laughter) — he  did  not  know  whether  the  wish  was  father  to  the 
thought — (laughter) — but,  come  when  it  would,  he  should  be  guided 
wholly  and  entirely  by  the  voice  and  the  advice  of  that  great  body 
of  the  electors  who  had  tendered  him  their  honourable  support.  Once 
more  he  thanked  them  for  the  just  and  candid  hearing  they  had  given 
him,  and  he  could  assure  them  that  he  parted  from  the  borough  with  no 
anger  against  it  or  against  any  individual  in  it,  and  he  hoped  and  trusted 
that  its  local  interests,  and  the  general  prosperity  and  hapiness  of  all  of 
them,  would  be  as  sedulously  studied  and  as  anxiously  promoted  as, 
with  all  humility  he  said,  had  always  been  endeavoured  to  be  done  by 
him.     (General  cheering.) 

Mr.  Hawes  than  moved  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  Mr.  Richard 
Onslow,  the  returning  officer,  for  the  ability,  urbanity,  and  impartiality 
displayed  by  him  throughout  the  election  ;  which  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Pearson,  and  carried  unanimously,  as  was  another  motion  proposed  by 
this  gentleman,  that  the  resolution  should  be  published  in  the  news- 
papers. 

Many  changes  had  occurred  in  the  borough  during  the 
fifteen  years  that  had  elapsed  since  its  enfranchisement. 
Apart  from  increase  of  population,  which  was  considerable, 
there  was  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  electors, 
occasioned  by  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
which  gave  to  occupiers  of  compound  houses  the  right 
of  voting  for  members  of  Parliament.  Between  the  years 
1841  and  1847  the  electors  had  increased  from  4,700  to  nearly 
15,000.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  constituency  were  new 
men  :  they  did  not  know,  or  did  not  wish  to  remember,  the 
deeds  that  had  been  done  by  one  of  their  members  before 
they  became  electors.  Not  that  all  the  newly-elected 
exercised  the  franchise ;  indeed,  the  number  of  those  who 
do  not  vote  at  an  election  is  always  sufficient  to  bring  in 
another  man.  In  Lambeth  thousands  of  electors  do  not 
exercise  the  franchise  :  they  seem  too  indifferent  or  too 
apathetic  to  discharge  the  duties  of  citizens.     Many  of  the 
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old  electors  were  willing,  considering  the  usefulness  and 
uprightness  of  Mr.  Hawes,  to  condone  his  faults  of  voting, 
but  the  new  electors  were  not  prepared  to  do  so,  and  they 
readily  answered  the  call  to  vote  for  Mr.  D'Eyncourt. 

Mr.  Disraeli,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  referring  to 
him,  said,  "  There  is  no  person  in  this  House,  irrespective 
of  party  feeling,  that  more  regrets  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Hawes  than  myself.  There  is  no  man  in  this  House  who, 
to  my  mind,  possesses  intelligence  more  lucid,  or  habits  of 
business  more  complete  than  Mr.  Hawes,  and  his  absence 
from  Parliament,  as  a  public  man,  is,  I  think,  greatly  to  be 
deplored." 

A  handsome  testimonial  was  presented  to  Mr.  Hawes 

by    his    supporters,    ^^550   of    which    the    Committee   paid 

towards  his  election  for  Kinsale,  in  Ireland,  and  presented 

him  with  a  piece  of  plate,  worth  120  guineas,  at  a  dinner  at 

the  "  Horns  "  tavern.     It  was  a  magnificent  salver,  of  solid 

silver,    twenty-six    inches   in   diameter,    having   on   it   the 

following  inscription : — 

To  BENJAMIN  HAWES,  Esq.,  M.P. 

From  many  public  admirers  and  numerous  constituents 

In  the  Borough  of  Lambeth, 

Seeking  by  this  humble  tribute  to  record  their  acknowledgments  of  his 

Labours  whilst  the 

Guardians  of  their  new-born  Electoral  Rights, 

And  the  Champion  of  their  free  choice, 

In  maintaining  those  Liberal  Principles  which  bestowed  on  them 

Enfranchisement : 

Their  sense  of  his  Public  Services  as  their  tried  and  faithful  Representative 

During  four  successive  Parliaments  : 

His  zeal  and  integrity — his  energy  and  ability, 

Which  have  rendered  him  so  far  conspicuous  among  many 

Contemporaries 

As  to  give  importance  to  the  constituency  he  served. 

And  to  obtain  for  him  in  office  a  participation 

In  the  more  comprehensive  duties  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  State  at  large. 

And  as  a  Testimonial  further  to  record 

That  the  fund  subscribed  after  his  defeat  at  the  Election  in  August, 

MDCCCXLVII. 

Was  appropriated  in  aid  of  his  return  to  the 

Commons'  House  of  Parliament 

For  the  Borough  of  Kinsale,  in  March,  MDCCCXLVIII. 

Presented  to  him  while  Under  Secretary 

For  Her  Majesty's  Colonies. 

December,  MDCCCXLVIII. 
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Unfortunately  for  Mr.  Hawes  he  gave  offence  to  some 
English  Protestants  for  seconding  a  resolution  and  sub- 
scribing ;f  10  "  to  meet  the  expenditure  attendant  upon  the 
promotion  of  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Wiseman  to  the  rank  of  a 
Prince  of  the  Curch  ;  "  but  the  anger  he  excited  in  England 
was  nothing  to  the  feeling  manifested  towards  him  by 
Catholics  in  Ireland  for  having  voted  with  the  Government 
of  which  he  was  a  member.  The  following  requisition  is 
not  wanting  in  Irish  fire  : — 

MR.  HAWES  AND  HIS  CONSTITUENTS. 

The  Roman  Catholic  electors  of  the  borough  of  Kinsale  have 
addressed  the  following  requisition  to  the  offending  Under  Secretary  : — 

"Kinsale,  Ireland,  April  25th,  1851. 
"  To  Benjamin  Hawes,  Esq.,  Queen-square,  London. 

"  Sir, — We,  the  undersigned  Catholic  electors,  who  voted  for  you  at 
the  last  election  of  a  Member  of  Parliament  for  this  borough,  consider 
it  an  imperative  duty  to  ourselves,  our  religion,  and  country  to  demand 
from  you  the  immediate  surrender  of  the  high  trust  then  confided  to  you 
as  our  representative. 

*'  By  voting  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles' 
Assumption  Bill,  you  have  utterly  disregarded  our  feelings  and  opinions, 
made  known  to  you  by  a  copy  of  a  series  of  resolutions  adopted  at  our 
meeting  of  the  12th  ult.,  in  which,  after  censuring  strongly  your  vote  in 
favour  of  the  introduction  of  this  iniquitous  measure,  we  gave  you  the 
alternatives  of  opposing  any  further  progress  in  penal  legislation,  or 
resigning  the  representation  of  this  borough. 

"  You  have  deceived  and  betrayed  us ;  for,  with  the  profession  of 
liberality  on  your  lips,  your  recent  acts  prove  you  a  bigot  and  a  per- 
secutor of  our  creed.  The  false  and  insulting  grounds  on  which  you 
have  sought,  in  your  letter  to  our  secretary,  to  justify  your  vote,  only 
render  more  flagrant  the  violation  of  those  solemn  pledges  you  made  in 
your  address  and  at  the  hustings  of  protecting  our  religious  rights  and 
liberties. 

"  You  are  a  member  of  a  cruel  and  heartless  Government,  whose 
murderous  policy  has  converted  our  fertile  lands  into  a  howling  wilder- 
ness— a  Government  which,  unsatiated  with  the  blood  of  millions  of 
Ireland's  Catholic  children,  is  now  thirsting  for  the  ruin  of  Ireland's 
Catholic  faith. 

"  We  call  on  you,  therefore,  to  withdraw  from  the  position  in  which 
in  an  evil  hour  we  placed  you.  We  insist,  as  a  right,  that  you  shall 
never  more  outrage  our  feelings  by  occupying  a  seat  in  the  Imperial 
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Parliament  as  the  Member  for  Kinsale.  You  are  no  longer  our  repre- 
sentative. We  disavow  and  deny  you  ;  and,  in  the  face  of  our  country, 
we  hereby  proclaim  our  undying  hostility  to  the  base  and  unprincipled 
Minister  whose  rancorous  hatred  of  Catholic  Ireland  dictated  the 
infamous  Durham  letter,  and  to  the  Government  that  supports  him  in 
his  career  of  religious  persecution." 

[Here  follow  the  signatures.] 


SIR  BENJAMIN  HAWES,  K.C.B., 

Was  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  from  1846  to 
1851 ;  then  he  became  Deputy  Secretary  at  War;  and,  when  the 
necessities  of  the  Crimean  campaign  led  to  a  complete  remodel- 
ling of  the  War-office,  he  took  in  that  department  the  post  of 
permanent  Under-Secretary.  In  these  situations  he  proved  him- 
self a  useful  public  servant,  who  knew  how  to  reconcile  the  zeal 
of  a  reformer  with  the  routine  of  office.  Admirable  in  every 
social  relation,  conscientious,  laborious,  he  had  a  clear  head 
which  could  take  in  a  new  idea,  and  he  had  a  practical  talent 
which  could  give  it  effect.  Sir  Benjamin  Hawes  never  belonged 
to  the  Circumlocution,  nor  to  what  Mr.  Shirley  Brooks  has 
happily  termed  the  Plaudit-office ;  he  belonged  to  that  most 
valuable  band  of  men  at  the  head  of  whom  in  reputation  and 
ability  stands  George  Rose.  George  Rose  was  the  only  one  of 
the  race  who  may  be  said  to  have  achieved  greatness,  and  his 
greatness  was  mainly  due  to  the  luck  of  being  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury  under  a  Prime  Minister  who  held  his  place  for  20  years. 
Never  did  Secretary  mediate  more  wisely  than  George  Rose 
between  his  chief  and  the  hosts  who  were  besieging  him  for  one 
purpose  or  another;  and  Sir  Benjamin  Hawes  was  a  man  of 
this  stamp,  with  the  advantage  of  scientific  tastes  in  an  age 
when  science  has  come  tp  be  of  enormous  importance  in  the 
art  of  government 

He  was   born  in  London  in   1797.      His    grandfather,   Dr. 
Hawes,  was   the   founder  of  the    Humane    Society.      He   was 
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educated  in  Dr.  Carmalt's  school  at  Putney;  and  he  married, 
at  an  early  age,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Isamburt  Brunei. 
His  first  taste  of  office  was  as  a  magistrate  and  deputy-lieutenant 
for  Surrey.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  quarter  sessions, 
and  by  various  public  exertions  acquired  a  little  county  fame, 
so  that  when  the  Reform  Bill  was  passed  he  was  requested  to 
stand  for  the  newly-created  borough  of  Lambeth.  Though  he 
was  not  a  member  of  the  League,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
strenuous  advocates  of  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  So,  also, 
he  worked  hard  in  behalf  of  the  Penny  Postage  scheme ;  it  was 
owing  to  a  motion  of  his  that  the  Fine  Arts  Commission  was 
appointed;  and  to  him  it  is  due  that  the  British  Museum  is 
now  open  to  the  public  on  great  holidays. 

Sir  Benjamin  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  Police  Bill,  and  to 
him  the  medical  profession  owe  a  lasting  debt  of  gratitude  for  the 
energetic  way  he  advocated  their  claims  in  the  House.  The 
following  testimony  of  the  National  Association  of  Medical  Men, 
in  May,  1845,  speaks  for  itself  in  showing  how  the  representative 
for  Lambeth  that  year  stood  in  the  estimation  of  all :  — 

"  The  Committee  considered  it  most  important  that  the  National 
Association  should  nominate  some  member  as  the  representative  of 
the  Association  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  whom  they  could  make 
fully  known  the  case  of  the  General  Practitioners  in  reference  to  the 
Medical  Bill.  No  gentleman  was  suggested  so  likely  to  receive  the 
confidence  of  the  profession  as  Benjamin  Hawes,  Esq.  Mr.  Hawes 
has  interested  himself  in  Medical  Politics  for  many  years.  He  is 
universally  esteemed  in  the  House  by  the  members  of  all  the  great 
political  parties.  Accordingly,  the  Committee  passed  a  resolution  re- 
spectfully requesting  Mr.  Hawes  to  become  the  advocate  of  the  irclaims 
in  Parliament,  and  he  has  most  handsomely  undertaken  this  onerous 
duty.  Mr.  Hawes  has  since  been  in  repeated  confidential  communi- 
cation with  the  Committee.  The  Committee  have  reported  this  nomina- 
tion in  their  Transactions,  and  have  also  addressed  a  circular  letter 
to  all  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  same  effect, 
and  requesting  their  support.  They  have  authority  to  state  that  the 
result  of  these  measures  is  already,  that  the  claims  of  the  General 
Practitioners  of  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Midwifery,  in  this  kingdom, 
are  better  understood  by  the  legislature,  and  that  they  have  a  right  to 
believe  that,  if  it  should  become  necessary,  a  large  and  powerful  party 
would  be  found  to  advocate  those  claims  in  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment." 
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As  a  member  of  the  Fine  Arts  Commission  he  was  brought 
into  constant  and  close  official  intercourse  with  H.R.H.  the  Prince 
Consort,  for  whom  he  entertained  the  highest  admiration,  and  in 
whose  praise  he  never  failed  to  speak,  especially  in  quarters 
where  he  opined  that,  from  ignorance  of  his  sterling  patriotic 
principles,  the  Prince  Consort  was  not  duly  appreciated. 

One  marked  feature  in  his  official  and  parliamentary  career 
was  his  determination  not  to  use  that  influence  for  the  advance- 
ment in  life  of  his  own  relatives ;  this  was  carried  by  him  almost 
to  a  fault ;  no  nephew  or  son  of  his  could  say  that  any  interest 
exerted  by  him  had  gained  them  any  office  or  advancement  in 
Government  employ.  These  many  qualities,  his  general  scientific 
and  aesthetic  tastes  and  absence  of  that  power  for  local  display 
which  wealth  gives,  operated  somewhat  in  alienating  him  from 
the  borough,  and  in  1848,  at  the  general  election,  he  no  longer" 
headed  the  poll ;  his  speech  on  the  occasion  of  the  declaration  of 
the  poll,  on  Kennington  Common,  was  a  remarkable  one,  and  is 
an  admirable  illustration  of  the  bold  sterling  character  of  Sir 
Benjamin  Hawes. 

That  the  son-in-law  of  the  elder  Brunei  should  urge  the 
support  of  the  Thames  Tunnel  on  Parliament  is  not  wonderful, 
nor  that  the  brother-in-law  of  the  younger  Brunei  should 
interest  himself  deeply  in  the  battle  of  the  gauges.  But  these 
points  are  worth  mentioning,  -among  others,  as  indicating  the 
class  of  subjects  to  which  Sir  B.  Hawes  devoted  himself.  He 
took  up  scientific  subjects  generally;  he  was  great  on  the  electric 
telegraph,  and  made  the  first  arrangements  of  partnership 
between  Messrs.  Cooke  and  Wheatstone;  he  had  his  theories 
of  ventilation,  and  got  up  Dr.  Reid  from  Edinburgh  to  air  the 
Legislature ;  he  looked  after  Mr.  Babbage's  calculating  machine. 
This  active,  scientific,  metropolitan  member  found  favour  with 
the  Whigs  when  they  came  into  office  in  1846,  and  was  appointed 
to  the  post  of  Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies.  It  was  a 
compliment  to  the  Radicals,  who,  with  another  metropolitan 
member — Sir  W.  Molesworth — at  their  head,  were  just  then 
attacking  the  management  of  our  colonies.  Sir  Benjamin 
Hawes  was  transferred  to  the  War  Department  in  185 1.     He 
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immediately  gave  up  his  seat  in  Parliament,  and  turned  his 
attention  fully  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  in  which  he  has  earned 
no  mean  reputation  for  ability  and  zeal.  General  Peel  has 
borne  witness  to  the  fact  that  for  the  adoption  of  the  Armstrong 
gun  we  have  largely,  though  by  no  means  entirely,  to  thank 
Sir  Benjamin  Hawes.     He  died  at  his  post. 


Resignation  of  Mr,  Pearson. 

On  the  26th  of  July,  1850,  the  electors  of  Lambeth 
were  startled  by  a  letter  in  The  Times  from  Mr.  Pearson, 
announcing  his  intention  to  apply  for  the  Chiltern  Hundreds. 
In  the  letter  he  stated  that  his  health  had  given  way  under 
the  pressure  of  work  incident  to  the  duties  of  Member  of 
Parliament,  and  those  of  Solicitor  to  the  Corporation  of  the 
City  of  London. 


MR.  CHARLES  PEARSON, 

Born  in  London  in  1793,  practised  as  a  Solicitor  in  St.  Helen's 
Place.  In  1817  he  became  a  Member  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Council ;  and,  though  only  23  years  of  age,  at  once  attacked, 
with  untiring  zeal,  the  abuses  that  had  been  allowed  to  mar 
almost  every  institution,  national  and  municipal.  By  constant 
appeals  to  public  opinion  he  was  enabled  to  clear  away  the  dis- 
graceful practice  of  "  packing  juries."  He  was  foremost  in 
working  to  remove  the  civil  disabilities  under  which  Jews  and 
Roman  Catholics  suffered.  He  obtained  the  sanction  of  the 
Corporation  to  remove  from  the  Monument  the  unjust  inscription 
charging  the  Roman  Catholics  with  the  crime  of  setting  fire  to 
London,  and  with  his  own  hands  erased  the  first  word,  so  that 
Pope's  line  is  no  longer  applicable, 

"  Like  a  tall  bully,  rears  its  head  and  lies." 

He  prevailed  with  the  Corporation  to  prohibit  the  Bartholomew 
Fair,  which  had  become  a  fearful  scene  of  riot  and  disorder. 
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In  1839  he  became  City  Solicitor,  and  henceforth  continued 
with  the  same  zeal,  to  use  the  increased  influence  that  this  office 
gave  him  to  attack  measures  that  were  opposed  to  the  public 
welfare.  He  was  in  politics  an  advanced  Liberal,  an  advocate 
for  free  trade  and  for  the  extension  of  the  Franchise. 

In  entering  Parliament  as  Member  for  Lambeth,  his  object 
was  to  bring  before  the  public  his  ideas  on  the  subject  of  Prison 
Discipline,  and  the  reformatory  treatment  of  juvenile  offenders; 
and  when  he  had  succeeded  in  getting  for  these  subjects  a 
thorough  discussion  before  a  Committee  formed  for  the  purpose, 
his  health  having  failed  under  the  combined  Parliamentary  and 
Corporation  work,  he  withdrew  from  Parliament.  With  regard 
to  Prison  Discipline,  his  great  desire  was  to  secure  labour — 
instead  of  time-sentences,  and  so  to  make  the  period  of  the 
detention  of  criminals  in  prison  profitable  to  the  State  instead  of 
a  costly  burden  -on  the  ratepayers. 

The  last  great  public  question  upon  which  he  worked  un- 
tiringly for  years  was  that  of  a  Central  Eailway  Station,  which 
he  proposed  to  place  in  Earringdon  Street,  and  which  should  be 
approached  by  all  the  main  lines  through  tunnels  under  the 
streets.  Although  the  plan  was  not  carried  out  quite  as  he 
proposed,  he  prevailed  on  the  Corporation  to  render  large 
pecuniary  assistance  to  the  Metropolitan  Underground  Railway, 
without  which  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  formidable  opposition 
that  assailed  it  would  have  been  overcome.  He  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  the  whole  line  completed,  but  his  death,  which  occurred 
about  a  fortnight  before  it  was  opened,  in  1862,  deprived  him 
of  the  satisfaction  of  witnessing  the  enormous  benefit  it  has 
conferred  on  the  public. 
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THE    SIXTH    ELECTION 
(1850.) 

f  AM  BETH  quickly  bestirred  itself.  Public  meetings 
were  held  ;  and  the  next  morning,  July  27th,  there 
were  addresses  in  the  newspapers  from  Mr.  W.  Williams, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Palmer,  and  Mr.  Charles  Purton  Cooper.  On 
the  next  day  Mr.  Alderman  Salomons  was  announced  as  a 
candidate,  and  a  suggestion  was  made  to  the  electors  to 
present  a  requisition  to  Mr.  David  William  Wire,  who  was 
said  to  be  desirous  of  representing  Lambeth.  Five  aspirants 
for  one  place  !  With  the  exception  of  Mr.  W.  Williams, 
who  had  represented  Coventry  for  thirteen  years,  the  candi- 
dates were  untried  men.  It  was  soon  apparent  that  he 
would  be  the  fortunate  man,  for  all  his  competitors,  except 
Mr.  Palmer,  retired  from  the  field.  In  his  address  Mr. 
Williams  said  : 

"  The  principles  on  which  I  solicit  your  suffrages,  are  those  which 
for  thirteen  years  guided  my  conduct  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

The  oligarchical  interests,  hitherto  predominant  in  our  Legislature, 
have  kept  up  an  exorbitant  scale  of  expenditure,  fruitful  in  corrupt 
influence,  and  oppressive  and  demoralising  to  the  nation.  This  long 
course  of  abuse  I  have  never  failed  to  oppose,  and  upon  every  occasion 
I  have  advocated  the  strictest  economy  and  retrenchment  in  the 
expenditure  of  the  Public  Money  ;  and  a  total  revision  of  the  present 
unjust  system  of  taxation,  which  screens  the  rich  and  the  property  class 
from  contributing  their  due  share,  and,  by  unequally  taxing  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  throws  the  weight  of  its  oppressive  burthen  on  the  indus- 
trious and  productive  classes. 
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I  shall  especially  support,  as  heretofore  I  have  supported,  the  Total 
Repeal  of  the  Window  Tax,  and  of  the  Taxes  on  Knowledge  ;  as  well  as 
the  Removal  of  the  Inquisitorial  Income  Tax  imposed  upon  Trade 
and  Commerce. 

I  will  maintain  in  their  fullest  integrity  the  advantages  of  that  Free 
Trade  Policy,  which  has  added  so  much  to  the  comforts  of  the  People, 
and  endeared  to  the  Nation  the  memory  of  its  founder. 

Every  succeeding  year  confirms  my  opinion  that  the  Reform  Act 
has  entirely  failed  to  accomplish  the  objects  which  its  authors  pro- 
fessed— giving  to  the  People  a  Full,  a  Fair,  and  a  Free  Representation 
in  their  own  House  of  Parliament.  The  intelligence,  and  the  orderly 
and  sensible  conduct  displayed  by  the  People,  have  deeply  impressed  me 
with  the  conviction,  that  it  would  not  only  be  in  accordance  with  their 
just  rights,  but,  consonant  also  with  public  policy,  to  entrust  those  who 
have  attained  the  age  of  manhood,  and  are  unconvicted  of  crime,  with 
the  Elective  Franchise  ;  and  I  would  secure  its  free  exercise  by  the 
Protection  of  the  Ballot — by  renewals  of  the  trust  by  frequent  Parlia- 
ments— and  by  a  fair  distribution  of  the  Electoral  Districts. 

A  Churchman  myself,  I  have  ever  been  opposed  to  the  Endowment 
of  any  Religious  Creed  by  the  State,  as  being  unjust  in  principle, 
and  injurious  in  its  effects ;  and,  as  a  Churchman,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  best  interest  of  the  Church  would  be  promoted  by  its  severance 
from  the  State. 

The  most  enlarged  rights,  which  I  will  exert  myself  to  obtain 
for  the  British  People,  I  would  extend  to  our  brethren,  the  People 
of  Ireland  ;  and  I  will  acknowledge  no  distinction  of  treed,  but  will 
claim,  alike  for  all,  the  full  enjoyment  of  every  Civil  Right. 

An  ^^  Old  Salt'^  makes  his  appearance. 
Three  days  before  the  Nomination  Admiral  Sir  Charles 
Napier  declared  that  Mr.  Williams  was  too  much  of  a 
Radical  to  be  allowed  to  sit  for  Lambeth  without  a  contest, 
and  that  he  intended  to  offer  himself  to  the  constituency. 
The  name  and  appearance  of  Napier  aroused  much  enthu- 
siasm. Mr.  Palmer  was  about  to  retire  from  a  contest  with 
Mr.  Williams,  but  the  appearance  of  a  third  candidate 
induced  him  to  go  to  the  poll.  The  gallant  admiral  was 
severe  in  his  strictures  upon  Mr.  Williams,  who  would,  he 
really  believed,  advocate  a  repeal  of  the  Ten  Commandments 
to  be  elected  for  Lambeth.  A  majority  of  such  men  in  the 
House  would,  in  his  opinion,  destroy  the  institutions  of  the 
country.      But    the    "  old    salt "   was   fiercely   opposed   by 
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another  "  old  salt  " — Lieut.  Edwards — who,  at  the  hustings 
on  Kennington  Common,  brandished  a  "  cat-o*-nine-tails  " 
in  the  face  of  the  Commodore,  and  used  his  tongue  with  the 
volubility  of  utterance  for  which  "  old  Edwards  "  was  noted. 
Politically  and  parochially  Edwards  had  made  himself  felt 
in  the  borough,  and  some  notion  of  his  daring  may  be 
gathered  from  two  incidents.  Sir  C.  Napier  was  walking 
in  one  of  the  lobbies  of  the  House  of  Commons,  during  the 
period  he  represented  Southwark,  when  Edwards  pounced 
upon  him,  and,  seizing  him  by  the  collar,  charged  him  with 
piracy,  robbery,  and  murder  on  the  high  seas.  This  escapade 
nearly  cost  Edwards  a  lodging  in  the  Tower.  Not  only 
against  an  admiral  but  also  against  the  Admiralty  he  vented 
his  anger,  for  they,  or  their  predecessors,  had,  as  he 
imagined,  illegally  deprived  him  of  a  pension  for  services 
in  the  Navy.  Accordingly,  one  day  he  went,  while  their 
Lordships  were  sitting,  and,  notwithstanding  the  attempt 
of  the  door-keepers  to  stop  him,  burst  into  their  Lordships' 
sanctum,  much  to  their  astonishment,  and  declaimed  as 
long  as  he  was  allowed  to  indulge  in  such  a  luxury. 

Mr.  Williams  denounced  as  a  State  Educationist : — 

Mr.  Williams  seeks  your  votes  on  the  ground  that  he  is  opposed  to 
the  Union  of  Church  and  State ;  but  are  you  aware  that,  notwithstand- 
ing this  professed  opposition  to  rehgious  endowments,  he  supported  the 
increased  Grant  to  the  Roman  Catholic  College  of  Maynooth  ?  that  he 
voted  for  the  Minutes  of  Council  ?  and  that  these  two  votes  giving 
serious  offence  to  his  Dissenting  Constituents  at  Coventry,  he  was 
defeated  at  the  last  general  Election. 

Do  you  know  that  Mr.  Williams,  notwithstanding  his  anxiety  for 
the  separation  of  Church  and  State,  voted  against  the  following  amend- 
ment, moved  by  Mr.  Sharman  Crawford,  M.P.,  during  the  discussion  on 
the  Maynooth  Bill  : — "  That  any  provision  for  the  exclusive  education  of 
any  particular  religious  denomination,  or  for  the  support  or  endowment 
of  any  religious  sect  or  sects  by  State-grants,  or  funds  raised  by  com- 
pulsory assessment,  whether  under  the  name  of  tithes,  Regiiim  Doninn, 
or  any  other  name  or  form  whatever,  is  a  violation  of  the  rights  of 
conscience,  detrimental  to  religious  truth,  and  dangerous  to  civil 
freedom  ;    and  that  all  such  establishments,  grants,  or  endowments,  now 
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in  existence  in  the  United  Kingdom,  ought  to  be  discontinued  with  as 
little  delay  as  may  be  consistent  with  a  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  those 
who  have  life-interests  in  the  same." 

Have  you  forgotten  that  you  rejected  your  late  Member,  Mr.  Hawes, 
expressly  on  the  ground  of  his  support  of  the  Maynooth  Grant,  and  of 
the  Minutes  of  Council,  and  that  the  Electoral  Committee  who  now 
put  forward  Mr.  Williams,  then  adopted  a  declaration  pledging  them- 
selves to  support  only  those  candidates  "  who  will  resist  every  attempt 
to  renew  the  Grant  of  public  money  for  the  objects  contemplated  by  the 
Minutes  of  Council  on  Education  ?  " 

Is  not  Mr.  Williams  a  State-Educationist  still  ?  and  will  he  not 
continue  to  support  votes  of  public  money  for  carrying  out  these  same 
Minutes  of  Council  ?  Further,  did  not  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  into 
the  State  of  Education  in  Wales  originate  with  him,  and,  after  the 
Commissioners  had  published  a  Report  grossly  untruthful,  bitterly 
hostile  to  Dissenters,  and  scandalously  libelling  the  Welsh  population, 
did  he  not  travel  through  Wales,  making  use  of  that  Report  for  the 
purpose  of  forcing  a  scheme  of  State-Education  upon  the  Welsh 
people  ? 

Dissenters  of  Lambeth  !  this  is  the  man  who  has  been  chosen,  and 
by  some  of  your  own  friends,  as  a  Candidate  qualified  to  represent  your 
principles  and  wishes  in  Parliament !  Can  you,  with  any  regard  to  your 
character  for  consistency,  honour,  and  attachment  to  principle,  give 
him  your  support  ?  Clearly  you  cannot,  and  it  is  therefore  your  bounden 
duty  either  to  vote  for  some  other  Candidate  more  worthy  of  your 
suffrages,  or  else  to  protest  against  the  betrayal  of  your  cause  by  not 
voting  at  all. 

The  Nomination, 

In  1850  Nomination-day  proved  to  be  a  very  lively  one, 
and  yielded  a  good  deal  of  fun  and  amusement.  At  ten 
o'clock  Mr.  Onslow,  the  Returning  Officer,  appeared  on  the 
hustings  which  had  been  erected  on  Kennington  Common, 
opposite  the  "  Horns  "  Tavern,  at  which  time  there  must 
have  been  nearly  2,000  persons  present.  The  first  candi- 
date who  presented  himself  was  Mr.  Williams,  accompanied 
by  his  friends,  who  took  their  positions  on  the  right  side 
of  the  hustings,  and  he  was  loudly  greeted  by  the  assembly. 
His  colours  were  light  blue  and  white.  When  Commodore 
Napier  arrived,  he  was  received  with  loud  laughter,  and 
some  cheers.  He  was  accompanied  by  several  ladies,  who 
took  their  places  at  the  left  side  of  the  hustings.     Napier 
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was  welcomed  with  loud  cries  of  **  No  flogging,"  **  Go  back 

to  Ireland,"  "  Check  him,"  *'  Go  to  Marylebone — you  are  of 

no  use  here."      Napier  himself  then   brought   forward  the 

Union  Jack,  and  affixed  it  to  the  pillar;    but  it  was  soon 

taken  down  again,  when  the  mob  cried  out — **  See,  he  has 

soon   struck  his   colours,"  and  cheered  loudly ;    "  Napier's 

the   boy   to   grow  turnips ;  "    "  Who   whips   the    sailors  ? " 

Where's  the  cat-o'-nine-tails  ;  "    **  I  would  flog  you  well  if 

I  had  you  at  the  yard-arm  "  (laughter)  ;   "  We  can't  get  him 

out  for  a  pelt,"  &c. 

Mr.  Harvey,  of  Lambeth  House,  said  he  had  a  pleasing  duty 
to  perform,  namely,  to  introduce  Mr.  W.  Williams.  He  had  known 
him  for  more  than  30  years.  He  was  a  man  of  business,  which  was 
an  excellent  quality  for  the  representative  of  Lambeth.  (Cheers.)  He 
would  not  say  much  in  the  way  of  profession  ;  but  Mr.  Williams  was  a 
tried  man,  having  voted  more  than  2000  times  ;  and  he  had  never  heard 
any  reasonable  man  doubt  that  he  had  on  all  occasions,  except  twice, 
voted  on  the  right  side.  It  was  not  possible  for  any  candidate  to  stand 
before  them  with  a  better  character.  (Cheers.)  They  had  also  a 
gallant  admiral,  who  came  forward  with  a  very  catchy  commencement, 
"  Do  you  want  a  sailor  ? "  (Laughter,  and  he  "  wants  the  cat-'o-nine- 
tails.")  He  would  say  nothing  against  him  for  being  a  sailor — they  were 
the  best  defence  of  the  country ;  but  he  did  not  know  what  a  sailor  had 
to  do  with  representing  Lambeth.  ("  Certainly  not.")  He  was  formerly 
in  Parliament,  when  he  soon  got  a  place.  (Laughter.)  He  said  that 
if  called  upon  to  serve  his  country,  he  would  resign  his  seat.  (Laughter.) 
When  in  Parliament  before,  he  got  the  command  of  the  experimental 
squadron,  for  which  the  people  had  to  pay.  (Cheers.)  The  other  candi- 
date was  a  respectable  man,  whom  they  all  knew — he  would  not  say  one 
word  to  his  prejudice.  He  is  son-in-law  to  your  present  sitting  member, 
and  he  did  not  think  that  that  was  any  recommendation.  He  was  also  a 
lawyer.  ("  Stepping  stone  to  the  woolsack.")  There  were  too  many 
lawyers  in  the  House  of  Commons  already.  (Cheers.)  See  how  they 
came  out  on  the  question  of  Lord  Palmerston's  policy.  Some  of  the 
lawyers  who  voted  on  that  occasion  have  already  got  places — (true) — 
and  the  others  were  all  on  the  way  to  preferment.  (Cheers.)  There 
would  be  much  profession  on  this  occasion,  but  he  said,  let  them  have 
acts,  not  words.  (Cheers.)  In  fact  let  them  take  Mr.  Williams,  who,  he 
would  say,  had  a  good  character  from  his  last  place.  (Cheers.)  Place 
him  on  the  top  of  the  poll,  so  that  the  speculators  would  no  more  appear 
among  them.  (Cheers.)  They  ought  not  to  have  any  man  who  was 
in  office,  or  seeking  office.  He  nominated  W.  Williams,  Esq.,  as  a  fit 
person  for  their  representative. 
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Mr.  Doulton,  sen.,  of  Lambeth,  seconded  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Williams,  who,  he  trusted,  at  four  o'clock,  would  be  their  member,  for 
they  could  not  send  a  better  man  to  Parliament.  He  was  a  financial 
reformer,  and  had  he  been  in  the  House  last  week,  he  would  have  voted 
against  the  ;£'i2,ooo  to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  whose  father  had  done 
much  good  to  their  charities  by  his  presence,  but  not  by  his  money. 
(Hear,  "  Let  the  dead  rest.")  These  things  ought  not  so  to  be. 
Mr.  Williams  was  a  tried  man.  (Why  did  he  not  stop  in  the  House  ?) 
He  would  retort  and  say,  why  did  not  Napier  stop  there  ?  (Hurrah.) 
Because  he  got  an  appointment.  (Cheers.)  They  had  150  admirals 
in  pay  at  present,  but  only  12  in  commission.  (Shame.)  That  was  how 
their  money  went,  and  how  it  would  go.  More  than  half  of  the  present 
members  were  half-pay  officers,  and  nominees  of  the  government. 
(Cheers.)  Williams  was  the  man  whom  they  could  trust,  and  whom 
they  would  send.  (Cheers.)  They  would  stop  at  nothing  short  of 
victory. 

Mr.  W.  Knott  proposed  Mr.  Hinde  Palmer.  He  had  lived  for  40 
years  near  that  place,  and  he  came  forward  to  propose  a  man  who  was 
born  in  that  borough.  If  they  knew  the  father  as' well  as  he  did,  he  was 
sure  they  would  elect  his  son,  who  was  an  old  reformer.  (He  is  a 
lawyer.)  He  is  the  son  of  Samuel  Palmer,  Esq.  (How  do  you  know  ?) 
He  would  always  vote  for  the  people.  They  ought  not  to  go  to  Coventry 
or  to  the  high  seas  for  a  member — (Laughter) — but  elect  a  gentleman 
who  would  promote  their  interests  on  all  occasions.  He  then  proposed 
J.  H.  Palmer,  Esq.     (Cheers  and  no,  no.) 

Mr.  John  Willis  seconded  the  nomination.  ("Another  lawyer,"  and 
loud  laughter.)  In -a  few  words,  he  would  say  that  Mr.  Palmer  was  the 
person  they  ought  to  return.  Two  of  the  candidates  were  said  to  be 
tried  men — (laughter)— but  the  jury  of  Coventry  had  found  Mr.  Williams 
guilty  of  being  a  bad  member — ("  no  lawyers  ") — and  the  worthy  admiral 
has  been  found  by  the  country  to  be  a  good  sailor,  but  a  bad  politician  ; 
but  there  is  one  candidate  who  has  not  yet  been  tried  ;  but  he  was  sure 
that  he  would  be  a  good  member  of  Parliament.  (Hisses.)  They  had 
always  formerly  had  a  gentleman  who  was  connected  with  the  borough, 
who  could  attend  to  their  local  interests — (cheers) — and  he  hoped  they 
would  still  continue  to  do  so,  by  sending  Mr.  Palmer  to  Parliament  as 
one  of  their  members.  ("  We  want  pigs,  and  we  don't  want  law." 
"  Woe  be  to  those  lawyers,  scribes,  and  Pharisees,"  and  laughter). 

Mr.  C.  Evans  nominated  Admiral  Napier.  (Loud  hisses.)  His  task 
was  easy.  He  would  recommend  the  gentleman  who  had  been  six  years 
member  for  Marylebone,  who  also  voted  for  the  interest  of  the  country ; 
and  if  sent  to  Parliament,  the  electors  would  have  an  honest  man,  who 
would  not  promise  more  than  he  would  do.  He  took  Sidon,  in  Egypt,  in 
the  bravest  manner,  and  he  would  speak  his  mind  on  all  occasions. 
("  He  is  thirsting  for  blood.")  He  would  not  rake  up  the  dead,  by 
referring  to  the  remarks  made  about  the  late  Duke  of  Cambridge.  He 
proposed  Col.  Napier,  as  a  fit  person  for  their  representative. 
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Mr.   W.   Miller,  in  seconding  the  nomination  of  Admiral  Napier, 
said  : — 

"  My  nnine  is  Miller, 
In  the  Rriiffo  Rotid  my  father  keeps  his  «hop  ; 
A  fru({<tl  man,  whose  only  euro  in  to  increase  his  stock, 
And  keep  his  only  son  uiysulf  at  home. 

(Cries  of  "  bravo,  Norval.")  Those  who  were  fathers  could  understand 
how  difficult  a  thing  that  was.  He  had  referred  to  the  shop  to  show 
that  he  was  one  of  the  middle  class,  and  as  such  he  seconded  the 
nomination  of  Sir  C.  Napier. 

Mr.  Williams  then  came  forward,  and  was  received  with  loud 
cheers.  They  had  attempted  to  perform  the  most  important  duty;  to 
choose  a  person  to  represent  them  in  the  people's  House  of  Commons. 
He  had  been  invited  to  come  before  them  by  the  leading  and  the 
influential  men  of  the  borough.  He  was  a  tried  man.  ("  Maynooth.") 
He  had  served  his  country  faithfully  for  more  than  13  years,  and  only 
two  votes  had  been  found  fault  with  ;  and  where  was  the  man  who  had 
not  made  two  faults  out  of  more  than  2000  votes  ?  He  belonged  to  the 
people,  and  would  stand  to  them  to  the  last.  He  was  proud  to  belong  to 
the  hard-working  class.  He  was  one  who  would  stand  by  the  interests 
of  the  working  and  middle  classes.  He  would  do  all  he  could  to  keep 
the  finger  of  the  taxgatherer  out  of  their  pockets.  (Cheers.)  He  was 
first  in  the  field  ;  he  was  followed  by  six  others,  only  two  of  whom 
are  going  to  stand  fight,  and  it  was  their  duty  to  beat  them.  The 
father  of  Mr.  Palmer  was  a  respectable  man,  and  so  was  his  son.  But 
he  was  a  liar.  (Shame,  shame  ;  and  loud  cheers.)  There  are  72  liars  in 
the  House  already,  and  he  was  sure  that  they  would  not  send  another. 
(Cheers.)  He  was  seconded  by  a  lawyer— (laughter) — and  he  was  son-in- 
law  of  their  present  member,  and  they  knew  how  faithfully  he  had 
served  them.  One  of  a  family  was  quite  enough.  Were  they  prepared 
to  resign  themselves  to  the  family  compact  ?  (Cries  of  no,  no  ?")  (Here 
a  cat-'o-nine-tails  was  exhibited,  amidst  loud  laughter.)  Napier  had 
always  been  his  friend,  but  at  the  eleventh  hour  he  came  forward  to 
prove  how  much  injury  he  could  do  him.  Was  he  a  man  fit  to  serve 
them  who  had  hired  himself  to  the  despotic  government  of  Portugal  ? 
("  That's  a  settler,  Charlie.")  He  says  he  will  accept  a  place  if  offered 
to  him.  The  day  before  he  presented  himself  to  the  electors  of  Lambeth 
he  went  to  the  Treasury,  to  that  secretary  who  had  the  giving  away  good 
places.  (Cheers.)  Would  they  have  that  place-hunter,  a  man  who 
lived  in  idleness  upon  their  industry  ?  If  they  wanted  such  a  man,  there 
he  was  before  them,  and  they  might  take  him.  ("  We  will  not  have  him," 
"  Stop  his  going,"  and  laughter.)  Admiral  Napier  was  for  drawing 
the  blood  of  their  noble  sailors.  If  they  wanted  such  a  man,  there 
he  was.  He  now  asked  them  to  compare  his  conduct  with  the  pro- 
fessions of  his  friends  on  the  right,  and  with  the  acts  of  the  old  Admiral. 
Did  they  want  an  idler,  or  a  man  who  would  stand  by  the  people  day 
and  night  ?  (No,  no.)  If  they  wanted  a  man  who  would  stand  for  the 
people,  then  let  the  electors  vote  for  him.     (Cheers.) 
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Mr.  Hinde  Palmer,  having  addressed  the  electors  in  a  gentlemanly 
speech,  and  suggesting  that  the  gallant  Admiral  would  be  found  some 
fine  morning  sailing  away  from  them, 

Commodore  Napier  advanced  to  the  front  of  the  hustings,  and  was 
received  by  the  exhibition  of  a  great  number  of  cat-o'-nine-tails.  He 
would  make  a  few  observations.  One  gentleman  had  said  he  was 
not  a  fit  man  to  represent  them,  and  that  he  ought  to  go  to  sea  again. 
He  was  employed  for  the  protection  of  British  commerce,  and  to  demand 
satisfaction  for  the  British  flag.  (Great  interruption  and  uproar,  one 
gentleman  on  the  hustings  striking  the  pillars  with  a  regular  cat.) 
It  was  certainly  not  a  gentlemanly  thing  for  the  gentleman  on  the 
hustings  to  be  exhibiting  the  cat-o'-nine-tails  before  him,  as  if  he  was  the 
greatest  tyrant  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  ("  So  you  are.")  The  speech  of 
Mr.  Williams  consisted  only  of  fulsome  praise  of  himself,  and  vulgar 
abuse  of  his  opponents  ;  but  the  speech  of  Mr.  Palmer  was  a  straight- 
forward and  fair  one.  It  was  the  revolutionary  address  he  held  in 
his  hand  that  brought  him  to  Lambeth.  They  knew  how  much  the 
people  were  indebted  to  Sir  R.  Peel  for  his  free-trade  measures.  ("  No, 
no,"  and  great  uproar.  Upon  the  appeal  of  Admiral  Napier,  the 
returning  officer  ordered  the  cat-o'-nine-tails  to  be  withdrawn  from 
the  hustings.)  He  supported  Sir  R.  Peel  in  all  his  measures  of  reduc- 
tion upon  the  articles  of  the  poor.  The  other  candidates  attempted 
to  bamboozle  them  by  the  pretended  reducti9n  of  other  taxes,  so  much 
so  that  ;^i6,ooo,ooo  would  be  taken  off  at  once,  without  any  other  tax  to 
carry  on  the  public  government.  He  would  not  rob  the  public  creditor. 
He  would  take  off  the  window  tax — (cheers) — of  all  taxes,  the  very  first 
that  ought  to  be  reduced  The  expenditure  of  the  country  ought  to 
be  reduced — especially  the  wasteful  expenditure  of  the  navy,  but  he 
would  not  reduce  its  efficiency.  He  believed  that  nearly  ;£"io,ooo,ooo  of 
expenditure  might  be  reduced.  (Cheers.)  He  was  called  a  place-man  ; 
but  he  had  taken  an  extraordinary  course  to  secure  a  place.  He  would 
do  his  duty  to  his  country,  employed  afloat  or  on  shore.  It  had  been 
said  that  he  had  entered  into  the  service  of  a  despot ;  but  the  gentleman 
who  said  so  knew  that  he  stated  what  was  not  true.  That  was  the  proudest 
act  of  his  life.  He  had  now  cleared  away  the  rubbish.  (Cheers,  and 
"  Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  old  man.")  He  would  maintain  the  freedom 
of  trade.  He  then  commented  on  a  speech  formerly  made  by  Mr. 
Williams,  while  member  for  Coventry.  (Here  there  was  a  great 
interruption  before  the  hustings,  which  did  not  subside  till  the  police 
had  removed  some  of  the  disturbers.)  There  was  not  an  officer  in 
the  British  navy  who  had  done  so  much  as  himself  to  put  an  end 
to  corporal  punishment.  He  had  commanded  a  fleet  of  5000  men, 
and  he  verily  believed  that  there  was  not  one  man  among  them  who 
would  not  have  gone  to  the  devil  to  serve  him.  ("  What  did  you  go  to 
the  Treasury  for?")  He  would,  however,  say  that  a  fleet  could  not 
be  kept  in  order  unless  there  were  dicipline  in  the  ship.  He  was  asked 
what  he  had  been  doing  at  the  Treasury.     But  could  it  be  possible  for 
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any  person  to  suppose  that  he  went  to  seek  a  place  when  he  was  going 
to  come  forward  for  Lambeth  ?  He  would  ask  whether  it  was  right 
that  he  should  not  be  able  to  move  without  having  spies  sent  after  him. 
(Time,  time.)  He  would  vote  for  the  ballot  and  extension  of  the 
suffrage  ;  but  he  would  not  vote  for  universal  suffrage.  (Hisses,  and 
*'  Go  back  to  the  Treasury.")  It  had  been  said  that  there  should 
be  great  reductions  in  the  army  and  the  navy  ;  but  were  they  prepared 
to  leave  the  country  without  the  proper  means  of  defence  ?  As  to 
Sunday  trading,  he  did  not  think  that  Sabbath  protection  could  be 
achieved  by  Act  of  Parliament.  As  to  the  admission  of  Jews  into 
Parliament,  he  thought  religion  ought  to  be  perfectly  free,  and  if  he  had 
been  in  Parliament  he  would  have  supported  the  admission  of  Baron 
Rothschild  into  the  House  of  Commons.  (Great  uproar,  and  cries  of 
"  Time,  time.")  Reform  was  necessary  as  much  in  the  Church  as  in  the 
State,  but  he  did  not  wish  for  their  separation.  He  would  finish  by 
repeating,  that  if  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  to 
support  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Williams,  the  property  of  all  the  working 
men  before  him  would  not  be  worth. a  farthing.  He  had  been  much 
interrupted  by  hired  men,  but  he  had  himself  abstained  from  any  such 
mean  practices.  The  gallant  commander  concluded,  amidst  the  greatest 
interruption,  asking  the  electors  to  come  early  to  the  poll  to-morrow 
morning,  and  give  him  their  support. 

The  show  of  hands  having  been  decided  in  favour  of  the  gallant 
Admiral,  a  wreath  of  laurels  was  placed  upon  his  head,  which  he 
immediately  displaced  and  good-humouredly  threw  among  the  crowd. 

Enthusiastically  as  Sir  Charles  Napier  was  received,  he 
had  no  chance  against  Mr.  Williams,  as  the  following  result 
will  show  : — 

Mr.  Williams 3834. 

Sir  C.  Napier 1182. 

Mr.  Palmer  585. 


Lord  John  Russell  and  Lord  Palmersion. 

During  the  time  of  the  French  coup  d'etat  Lord 
Palmerston  was  Foreign  Secretary,  and  unfortunately  gave 
such  signs  of  approval  of  Louis  Napoleon's  violence  to- 
wards a  Constitution  he  had  sworn  to  uphold,  that  Lord 
John  Russell  forced  him  to  resign.  Outwardly  Lord 
Palmerston    appeared    calm    under    the    punishment,    but 
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his  letters  to  his  brother,  and  to  Lord  John  himself, 
reveal  his  deep  indignation.  It  is  now  known  that  the 
Queen  and  Prince  Albert  regarded  Lord  Palmerston  as  too 
blustering  and  too  independent  to  deal  with  the  delicate 
matters  of  diplomacy.  He  had  been  remonstrated  with 
in  a  memorandum,  and  warned  not  to  act  in  important 
matters  without  the  knowledge  and  concurrence  of  the 
Crown.  His  indiscreet  expressions  of  sympathy,  there- 
fore, with  Napoleon's  conduct  completed  his  catalogue  of 
offences,  and  he  was  compelled  to  give  up  the  seals  of 
office.  Yet  his  opportunity  for  retaliation  came  sooner 
than  he  expected.  In  February,  1852,  Lord  John  Russell 
introduced  a  Militia  Bill.  With  instinctive  quickness 
Lord  Palmerston  pounced  upon  its  weak  points,  and 
moved  the  omission  of  the  word  **  local "  so  as  to  con- 
stitute a  regular  militia.  He  gained  many  supporters. 
As  the  Government  would  not  yield,  they  were  beaten  by 
a  majority  of  eleven,  and  the  Russell  Administration  was 
at  an  end.    To  his  brother,  Palmerston  wrote  as  follows  : — 

"  I  have  had  my  tit-for-tat  with  John  Russell,  and  I  turned  him  out 
on  Friday  last.  I  certainly,  however,  did  not  expect  to  do  so,  nor  did  I 
intend  to  do  anything  more  than  to  persuade  the  House  to  reject  his 
foolish  plan,  and  to  adopt  a  more  sensible  one.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
two  things  induced  him  to  resign.  First,  the  almost  insulting  manner 
towards  him  in  which  the  House,  by  its  cheers,  went  with  me  in  the 
debate  ;  and,  secondly,  the  fear  of  being  defeated  on  the  vote  of 
censure  about  the  Cape  '•'  affairs  *  -''  -■'  If  the  Government  had  gone 
out  on  a  defeat  upon  the  motion  about  the  Cape  they  would  have 
carried  with  them  the  direct  censure  of  the  House  of  Commons." 

Lord  Palmerston's  popularity  rapidly  revived.  When 
Lord  Derby  was  called  upon  by  the  Queen  to  form  a 
Government  he  offered  the  noble  lord  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet. 
It  was  declined.  Both  consistency  and  policy  dictated  that ; 
for  by  this  time  he  was  recognized  as  a  Liberal,  and  he  knew 
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how  frail  was  the  tenure  of  the  new  Government.  He  could, 
therefore,  afford  to  wait.  Mr.  Disraeli  displayed  some  skill 
as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  but  in  the  clever  state- 
ment he  made  to  the  House  he  unwittingly  proved  the 
complete  success  of  the  financial  and  commercial  measures 
of  the  previous  ten  years  of  the  Peel  and  of  the  Whig 
Administrations,  measures  which  both  he  and  Lord  Derby 
had  opposed.  Speculation  was  rife  as  to  the  chances  of 
the  Government  in  the  expected  Dissolution  of  Parliament. 
Lord  Palmerston  wrote  : — 

"  The  fact  is  that  this  Government  has  only  two  real  men  in  its 
ranks — one  in  the  Lords  and  one  in  the  Commons — Derby  and  Disraeli. 
The  rest  are  all  cyphers  as  to  debate,  though  many  of  them  are,  I 
fancy,  inconvenient  entities  in  council." 

The  Prorogation  of  Parliament  at  the  end  of  the  Session 
was  soon  followed  by  a  Dissolution. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE   SEVENTH   ELECTION 
(1852.)       . 

%[N  anticipation  of  the  long-expected  event — a  general 
^^  election — active  efforts  were  made  to  secure  the  return 
of  Messrs.  D'Eyncourt  and  Williams.  Mr.  F.  Doulton  was 
most  energetic.  He  was  anxious  to  atone  for  what  seemed 
like  a  vote  of  censure  which  he  had  helped  to  pass  on 
Mr.  D'Eyncourt.  In  1849  ^  public  meeting  was  held  in 
Lambeth,  when  Mr.  F.  Doulton  m.oved  a  resolution,  de- 
claring that  the  reasons  assigned  by  Mr.  D'Eyncourt  for 
his  absence  on  the  division  on  an  important  question  of 
financial  Reform  were  unsatisfactory.  Subsequently,  how- 
ever, the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  given  proofs  of  his 
desire  to  promote  economic  reform,  and  Mr.  Doulton  was 
concerned  to  show  that  he  thought  so.  But  other  electors, 
not  animated  by  the  same  feeling,  were  longing  to  have 
a  new  representative,  especially  one  more  accessible  to 
them.  They  were  not  aware  that  the  costly  elections  in 
which  Mr.  D'Eyncourt  had  been  engaged  before  he  came 
to  Lambeth  had  seriously  drained  his  resources.  Re- 
trenchment of  expenditure  involved  residence  abroad  ;  that 
interfered  with  attention  to  local  claims,  and  many  com- 
plaints were  made  of  his  absence  from  London.  In  1852, 
as  now,  there  were  people  who  thought  that  the  time  and 
means  of  a  member  ought  to  be  somewhat  at  their  disposal. 
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Immediately  a  gentleman  is  elected  he  is  beset  by  a  crowd 
of  cormorants  clamouring  for  something.  Notwithstanding 
Mr.  D'Eyncourt's  circumstances,  he  retained  his  popularity 
for  many  years,  and  would  have  been  again  returned  to 
Parliament  were  it  not  that  a  parochial  party  in  Lambeth, 
acting  upon  the  advice  of  the  Morning  Advertiser — that  every 
metropolitan  constituency  should  elect  local  candidates  — 
formed  themselves  into  a  committee  to  secure  the  election 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Harvey,  of  Lambeth  House.  Their  agita- 
tion increased  the  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  against  Mr. 
D'Eyncourt,  for  although  both  the  members  were  attacked, 
he  was  the  one  against  whom  they  directed  their  missiles. 
They  prepared  a  placard,  called  "  D'Eyncourt's-  Delin- 
quencies," in  which  a  long  list  of  absences  from  the 
House  of  Commons  was  preferred  against  him,  to  which 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  gave  a  categorical  contradiction 
to  some  of  the  allegations  and  an  explanation  of  others. 

Exciting  Meeting  at  the  **  Horns  " — Scene  at  a  Police  Court, 
The  candidature  of  Mr.  Joseph  Harvey  was  a  comical 
fact.  For  many  years  he  had  carried  on  a  large  drapery 
business  in  the  Westminster  Road.  In  public  matters  he 
had  not  taken  an  active  part,  neither  did  his  taste  nor  his 
talents  prompt  him  to  do  so.  Of  a  retiring  disposition, 
fond  of  yatching,  and  with  a  mind  much  exercised  in  me- 
chanical inventions — especially  in  connection  with  carriages 
— he  shrank  from  public  life.  Thus,  without  any  training 
or  any  known  capacity  for  public  speaking,  he  was  induced 
to  undergo  the  rude  reception  of  election  meetings  pre- 
paratory to  taking  his  seat  at  St.  Stephen's.  It  was 
inconsiderate,  if  not  selfish,  to  force  such  a  man  to  the  front. 
His  address,  generally  understood  to  have  been  the  com- 
position of  some  one  else,  was  well  written,  but  when  he 
spoke  at  the  closely-packed  meeting  at  the  "  Horns,"  over 
which  Mr.  R.  Taylor  presided,  it  then  appeared  that  the 
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choice  of  the  Committee  did  not  enhance  their  confidence 
or  compliment  their  wisdom.  The  heat  of  that  summer's 
evening  and  the  excitement  of  the  audience  kept  the  pro- 
ceedings at  a  boih'ng  temperature.  A  facetious  description 
of  the  scene  was  printed  and  distributed  throughout  the 
borough.  Prominent  members  of  other  committees  who 
attended  the  meeting  were  mentioned  by  name,  until  at 
length  the  paid  press-gangs  began  their  seizures,  and  gentle- 
men were  violently  dragged  from  the  then  gallery  platform. 
Mr.  F.  Doulton  was  seized  by  his  legs  and  arms,  but  the 
"  blacking-man  "  was  not  removed  without  his  uttering  a 
very  noisy  protest.  A  policeman  was  indiscreet  enough 
to  assist,  and  by  prompt  process  of  Scotland-yard  law  he 
was  arraigned  at  Lambeth  Police  Court,  on  the  following 
morning,  for  exceeding  his  duty  as  a  protector  of  the  peace. 

Although  not  a  lawyer,  Mr.  W.  Culverwell  conducted 
the  proceedings,  while  the  policeman  was  defended  by  no 
less  a  person  than  Mr.  Parry,  the  barrister.  The  scene 
in  the  Court  was  a  lively  one.  Crowded  with  partizans 
in  support  of  the  policeman,  every  jetc  d'esprit  that  escaped 
the  barrister  was  received  with  approving  laughter,  but 
when  one  of  the  witnesses  for  the  defence  declared  that, 
after  he  had  heard  Eyrst,  the  blacking-man,  shout — "  If 
you  want  a  muff  go  to  Lambeth  House  " — he  became  so 
excited  he  did  not  know  what  took  place  afterwards — the 
laughter  was  uncontrollable.  The  "  blacking-man,"  who 
afforded  so  much  sport  at  election  meetings,  was  a  Newing- 
tonian,  and  had  a  voice  that  made  itself  heard  above  a 
Babel  of  tongues.  There  was  another  violent  and  noisy 
man  in  Newington,  named  Latta,  who  afterwards  became 
a  hopeless,  although  harmless,  lunatic ;  and,  at  the  Newing- 
ton open  vestry  meetings — and  they  were  "open"  then  to 
any  amount  of  rowdyism,  brow-beating,  and  buUyism — these 
two  uncontrolled  roughs  would  mount  the  table,  upset  ink- 
stands, crunch  quill  pens,  trample  upon  reporters'  fingers, 
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and  from  that  elevated  stand-point  they  "  reasoned  high," 
or  bellowed  loud,  until  exhausted  nature  closed  the  strife. 
Well,  in  the  police-court  the  blacking-man  gave  evidence 
that  may  be  described  as  loud  and  lively,  without  any  fear  of 
Latta  joining  him  in  the  box  to  drown  his  voice.  Serjeant 
Parry  adroitly  turned  the  blacking-man's  mannerism  in 
favour  of  his  own  client,  saying,  with  mock  solemnity, 
**  If,  Sir,  in  your  awful  presence  the  witness  can  comport 
himself  as  he  has  done,  what  would  he  do  at  an  excited 
public  meeting  !  "  The  hon.  Mr.  Norton — one  of  the  most 
gentle  men  who  ever  sat  in  any  police  court — (although 
Mr.  Torrens,  in  his  *'  Memoirs  of  Viscount  Melbourne,"  says 
that  the  Viscount  "  soon  discerned  the  selfish  and  un- 
yielding temper  of  the  man,"  and  "  how  unsympathetic 
was  his  nature  with  that  of  his  wife  ") — dismissed  the  sum- 
mons, and  read  a  shoit  homily  to  both  parties  on  the 
necessity  of  conducting  the  election  with  good  humour  and 
good  feeling. 

Among  the  squibs  that  were  circulated  was  the  follow- 
ing, which  Mr.  Harvey's  Committee  re-printed  as  a  proof  of 
the  "  impiety  "  of  the  parties  who  published  it : — 

HARVEY'S  POLITICAL  CATECHISM. 

Question. — What  is  your  name  ? 

Answer. — ^Joseph,  alias  Popjoy,  alias  Joseph  Pobjoy  Harvey. 

Q. — Who  gave  you  that  name  ? 

A. — My  Odd  Fathers  and  Odd  Mothers  in  my  folly  when  I  was 
made  a  Candidate  for  Lambeth,  the  child  of  "Jupiter  Taylor,"  "  Manure 
Hunt,"  "Gallipot  Sewell,"  and  "Tally  Grey,"  and  an  inheritor  of  the 
Wit  and  Eloquence  usually  displayed  at  the  Vestry  Hall. 

Q. — What  did  your  Odd  Fathers  and  Odd  Mothers  then  for  you  ? 

A. — They  promised  and  vowed  many  things  in  my  name.  First, 
that  I  should  renounce  the  shop  in  which  I  u^as  successful,  to  become 
an  M.P.  in  which  I  shall  not  be  successful.  Secondly,  that  I  should 
meet  my  brother  electors  at  the  "  Horns,"  which  I  never  did,  propound 
and  develop  my  political  principles,  which  I  never  could.  Thirdly,  that 
I  should  be  sent  to  Parliament  and  sit  at  the  right  hand  of  any  Minister 
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whom  I  could  induce  to  give  Jupiter  Taylor  a  snug  birth,  and  a 
baronetcy  with  the  motto  of  "  Ne  sutor  tdtra  crepidam.'"  Fourthly, 
that  as  I  once  had  a  horse  called  "  Confidence,"  the  electors  of  Lambeth 
for  that  reason  would  have  confidence  in  me,  and  take  the  ipse  dixit  of 
the  great  Jupiter,  that  I  am  able  to  take  upon  myself  the  great,  im- 
portant, and  multifarious  interests  of  this  great  borough  ;  that  I  can 
discuss  all  the  important  political  questions  which  now  occupy  the 
public  mind,  and  shall  in  the  great  Council  of  the  Nation  be  able  to 
enforce  them  with  the  spirit  and  freedom  of  a  man,  the  calm  dignity  of 
a  gentleman,  and  the  eloquence  and  ability  of  a  statesman,  when  in 
truth  I  am  a  mere  political  adventurer  in  the  hands  of  the  great  Jupiter 
Taylor,  Manure  Hunt,  Galipot  Sewell,  and  Tally  Grey,  a  sort  of  political 
automaton,  to  speak  and  act  as  I  am  prompted  by  the  jugglers  behind 
the  curtain. 

Q. — Do  you  believe  you  or  they  could  perform  all  this  ? 

A. — No.  But  by  the  earwigging  of  Jupiter  Taylor  and  the  wisdom 
of  the  Vestry  Hall  we  will  try,  and  I  will  heartily  thank  my  brother 
electors  not  to  badger  me  with  any  nonsensical  questions  about  Jewish 
Disability,  Maynooth  Grants,  Taxes  on  Knowledge,  and  such  stuff.  What 
are  the  Jews  to  me  ?  As  to  the  Maynooth  Grant,  I  always  thought  that 
it  was  given  during  the  potato  blight,  but  Jupiter  Taylor  says  "  No,  it 
was  given  by  Pitt  to  the  Irish,  when  they  sold  their  country,  as  a  sop  in 
the  pan."  I  know  what  a  sop  in  the  pan  is,  but  I  do  not  know  who  Pitt 
was.  Taxes  off  knowledge !  Poo,  poo,  I  asked  Jupiter  about  that, 
but  neither  he  or  I  ever  knew  that  it  was  Taxed,  however  we  were 
unanimous  in  our  indifference  to  it,  as  from  the  knowledge  he  displays 
and  the  knowledge  that  I  am  likely  to  display,  the  Tax  must  fall  very 
lightly  upon  us. 

Rehearse  the  Articles  of  Thy  Belief. 

Harvey. — I  believe  that  Jupiter  Taylor  was  'once  a  drummer  and 
is  now  a  churchwarden,  and  that  his  first  occupation  would  have  been 
more  in  accordance  with  his  abilities  and  education.  I  believe  that 
Manure  Hunt  is  no  Statesman,  that  Galipot  Sewell  is  no  Conjurer,  and 
Tally  Grey  is  no  better  than  he  ought  to  be.  I  believe  that  instead  of 
being  surrounded  by  the  wealth,  worth,  and  respectability  of  Lambeth, 
as  I  was  pursuaded  to  believe  I  should  be,  I  am  only  put  forth  by  a  low, 
meddling,  peddling,  contemptible  clique  of  parochial  officials,  and  I  also 
firmly  believe,  that  should  I  appear  on  the  hustings  with  a  Church- 
warden on  the  one  side,  and  a  parish  constable  on  the  other,  with  a 
few  greedy,  seedy  hangers-on  in  the  rear,  I  shall  only  excite  the 
contempt,  the  laughter,  and  the  derision  of  the  mob,  that  if  I  could  only 
decently  get  out  I  would  "  cut  it  "  at  once. 

Q. — What  do  you  think  that  you  shall  chiefly  learn  by  these 
proceedings  ? 

A. — First,  I  shall  learn  that  they  will  ease  me  of  my  cash,  and  that 
I  shall  not  be  an  M.P.     Secondly,  that  were  I  well  out  of  this  I  would 
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keep  myself  quiet  for  the  future,  and  never  believe  the  crew  nor  entrust 
myself  in  their  hands  again  all  the  days  of  my  life. 

Q. — You  say  that  your  Odd  Fathers  and  Odd  Mothers  did  promise 
that  you  should  keep  all  great  Jupiter's  Commandments  ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — Tell  us  how  many  there  be  ? 

A. — Please,  Gentlemen,  I  am  not  quite  perfect  in  them  to-day,  but 
if  you  will  excuse  me  I  will  tell  you  them  to-morrow. 

Committee  Room — '  Pig  and  Whistle^' 

Mud  Alley y  near  the  Vestry  Hall. 


It  was  the  opinion  of  competent  judges  that  had  Mr. 
Harvey  continued  his  candidature  he  would  have  been  elected, 
but  he  was  cajoled  or  frightened  out  of  it.  Judging  by  the 
returns  of  his  canvassers  there  was  very  little  doubt  of  the 
result.  The  majority  of  the  constituency  seemed  determined 
to  have  a  change.  But  Mr.  Harvey  had  not  counted  on  the 
bitterness  that  is  too  often  engendered  at  an  election,  nor 
had  he  estimated  the  amount  of  moral  courage  required  to 
meet  offensive  personalities  ;  much  less  did  he  anticipate 
that  his  career  at  Ipswich  would  be  inquired  into,  or  that 
antecedents  would  be  raked  up  that  had  nothing  to  do  with 
his  fitness  for  Parliament.  Old  electioneering  tacticians  are 
not  too  sensitive  for  their  work,  nor  too  scrupulous  in  the 
means  they  employ.  Unfortunately,  too,  for  Mr.  Harvey, 
who  was  a  well-meaning,  mild,  and  inoffensive  gentleman, 
he  had  signed  a  requisition  in  favour  of  Messrs.  D'Eyncourt 
and  Williams  before  he  had  anticipated  the  possibility  of 
being  himself  a  candidate,  and  his  opponents  had  a  fac 
simile  of  his  signature  engraved,  printed,  and  distributed. 
He  had,  too,  on  his  Committee  men  who  had  seceded  from 
another,  and  their  rash  conduct  and  untruthful  tongues  did 
not  help  the  cause  they  were  engaged  to  forward.  Most 
certainly  they  intensified  the  existing  ill-feeling.  Mr. 
Harvey  bent  before  the  storm,  and  gave  up  the  contest. 
Medical  certificates  were  published,  interpreted  as  "  com- 
mands," and  "  family  solicitations,"  were  made  known,  so 
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as  to  pave  the  way  for  a  retreat  that  looked  a  little  igno- 
minious. His  more  respectable  supporters  retreated  with 
him,  and  did  not  again  make  their  appearance  until  success 
shone  upon  his  successor.  Not  so  with  the  committee, 
whose  fury  was  unbounded,  and  whose  subsequent  actions 
seemed  to  spring  from  a  feeling  of  desperation.  On  the 
contrary,  the  supporters  of  D'Eyncourt  and  Williams  were 
chuckling  over  the  collapse  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
prudence  of  Mr.  John  Gover,  who  gave  an  instance  of  a 
contest  having  been  undertaken  and  brought  to  a  successful 
issue  in  forty-eight  hours,  the  committees  would  have  been 
dissolved.  Meanwhile  the  desperadoes  went  to  Mr.  John 
Thwaites,  who  afterwards  became  Chairman  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  thence  to  Mr.  Alderman  Wire,  and, 
finally,  to  Mr.  William  Arthur  Wilkinson. 

The  "  Horns  "  tavern  became  a  kind  of  watch-tower, 
from  which  the  committee  of  the  old  members  viewed  with 
complacency  the  frantic  efforts  that  were  being  made  to  find 
a  successor  to  Mr.  Harvey.  Dr.  Evans  threw  a  half-crown 
to  one  of  them,  which  was  actually  accepted.  However,  on 
Friday  evening  there  was  a  great  stir  near  the  cab  rank 
opposite  to  the  committee-room  windows.  Latta  was  hail- 
ing cabs  for  himself  and  colleagues.  Amidst  jeers  and 
laughter,  the  cabs  moved  away,  carrying  a  deputation  to 
Mr.  Wilkinson,  who  lived  at  Shortlands,  near  Beckenham, 
Kent.  One  of  the  cabs  encountered  an  accident  at  Loame-pit 
Hill,  near  the  Lewisham  railway  station.  On  descending  the 
steep  hill  a  wagon  had  to  be  passed,  too  heavy  to  get  out  of 
the  way,  and  as  the  cab  was  being  drawn  aside  on  to  an  em- 
bankment, it  turned  completely  over.  Two  persons  sitting 
with  the  driver  were  thrown  to  the  ground,  the  feet  of  one  be- 
coming entangled  in  the  reins,  and  he  was  dragged  for  several 
yards  until  the  reins  broke.  Both  of  them  were  cut  badly, 
one  being  insensible  for  some  time.  Lieut.  Edwards,  who 
was  inside  with  some  of  the  deputation,  sustained  a  compound 
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fracture  of  the  collar  bone.  Three  others  were  partially 
stunned,  and  the  driver  did  not  escape  unhurt.  They 
were  taken  to  the  cottage  of  a  poor  woman  and  attended 
to.  The  least  badly  hurt  fulfilled  their  mission,  and  gained 
Mr.  Wilkinson's  consent  to  be  put  in  nomination. 

The  news  spread  through  the  borough,  and  on  the  next 
afternoon  a  large  gathering  took  place  at  the  *'  Manor 
House  "  Tavern,  Walworth.  The  time  was  very  short.  It 
was  Saturday  afternoon,  and  the  nomination  was  to  take 
place  on  Tuesday  morning.  Sunday  was  a  busy  working 
day  v;ith  the  men  who  had  professed  themselves  to  have 
been  greatly  shocked  with  the  *'  impiety  "  of  the  *'  Political 
Catechism."  On  Monday  evening  the  Victoria  Theatre  was 
crowded  with  an  excited  and  enthusiastic  audience,  who 
warmly  welcomed  Mr.  Wilkinson.  Messrs.  D'Eyncourt  and 
W^illiams's  committee  had  deferred  sending  out  polling  cards, 
but  on  Saturday  evening,  after  a  long  and  late  conference,  it 
was  determined  to  do  so.  Influence  was  exercised  to  get 
the  Writ  proclaimed  as  soon  as  possible,  and  that  was  done 
on  Monday  morning  by  the  Returning  Officer,  on  Kenning- 
ton  Common,  to  which  a  feeble  protest  was  made  by  a 
Mr.  Fairchild. 

The  Nomination. 
On  Tuesday  morning,  early  in  July,  Kennington  Com- 
mon was  the  scene  of  much  bustle  and  excitement.  The 
high  road  and  avenues  were  perambulated  by  the  procession 
of  the  friends  and  adherents  of  the  three  candidates  in  vans, 
headed  by  bands  of  music,  with  banners  flying,  and  all  the 
usual  concomitants  of  a  contested  election.  Mr.  Wilkinson, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  John  Hunt,  Mr.  Churchwarden  Sewell, 
and  a  host  of  committee  men,  arrived  first  ;  the  Right  hon. 
C.  T.  D'Eyncourt  and  Mr.  Williams,  accompanied  by  Dr. 
Evans,  Mr.  Doulton,  Mr.  Slack,  Mr.  Gover,  and  a  numerous 
body  of  their  joint  committee,  appeared  soon  after.     Cheers, 
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groans,  and  hisses  filled  the  air — a  trio  not  musically  attrac- 
tive, but  persisted  in  as  if  it  were  a  duty  that  could  not  be 
left  undischarged.  Messrs.  D'Eyncourt  and  Williams's 
rosettes  were  blue  and  white,  and  Mr.  Wilkinson's  blue 
and  buff.  In  the  centre  compartment  of  the  hustings  the 
three  gentlemen  and  the  Returning  Officer  met  and  all 
shook  hands,  amidst  general  cheering.  The  Returning 
Officer  having  read  the  precept  addressed  to  him  by  the 
High  Sheriff,  in  obedience  to  Her  Majesty's  writ,  the  Act 
against  treating  and  bribery  was  read,  and  the  usual  oaths 
administered  to  the  Returning  Officer,  who  briefly  addressed 
the  electors  ;  after  which 

Mr.  W.  Corrie  proposed  the  Right  Hon.  C.  T.  D'Eyn- 
court, and  Mr.  W.  Knott  seconded  the  nomination. 

Mr.  Doulton  proposed  Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  J.  A.  Lyon 
seconded. 

Mr.  Bevington  proposed,  and  Mr.  Churchwarden  Sewell 
seconded,  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Wilkinson. 

Each  of  the  candidates  spoke  amidst  cheering  and  all 
kinds  of  interruption.  Mr.  D'Eyncourt  was  obliged  to 
appeal  to  Mr.  Wilkinson  to  quiet  his  obstreperous  sup- 
porters, who  told  them  that  if  they  did  not  hear  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  how  could  they  expect  he  would 
be  heard  when  his  turn  for  speaking  came.  The  show 
of  hands,  when  taken,  was  in  favour  of  Messrs.  Wilkin- 
son and  Williams.  A  poll  was  demanded.  The  leaders 
left  the  hustings,  and,  after  a  hasty  council  at  the  Horns, 
Messrs.  D'Eyncourt  and  Williams's  committeee  formed  a 
procession  and  perambulated  a  large  portion  of  the  borough. 

The  Polling, 
During  the  early  part  of  the  day  it  appeared  as  if  Mr. 
Wilkinson  would  have  been  defeated.  So  thought  one  of 
the  principal  supporters  of  Mr.  Harvey,  for  he  did  not  make 
his  appearance  until  the  afternoon,  when  the  success  of  Mr. 
Wilkinson  was  certain.    At  eleven  o'clock  Mr.  Williams  had 
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polled  2017  ;  Mr.  D'Eyncourt,  1903  ;  and  Mr.  Wilkinson, 
1761.  The  working  men's  dinner-hour  turned  the  scale. 
Mr.   Wilkinson  shot  a-head.      Many  of  Mr.   D'Eyncourt's 

friends,  anxious  to  save  him,  began  to  plump,  especially 
at  the  booth  on  Kennington  Common.  Mr.  Williams  went 
into  the  Marsh-and-Wall  district  to  complain  of  that,  and 
thereby  enlisted  the  sympathies  of  men  who  were  supporting 
Mr.  Wilkinson,  now  become  the  popular  candidate.  He  had 
all  the  rough  element.  His  colours  were  everywhere  dis- 
played. Vans  and  carts,  full  of  noisy  men,  were  driven  through 
the  streets.  Fighting  men  took  possession  of  the  entrances 
to  the  polling  booths  with  a  view  of  intimidating  voters* 
Hundreds  of  small  bribes  were  given  by  unscrupulous 
committee-men,  unknown  to  Mr.  Wilkinson ;  and  while 
drunkenness  and  noise  prevailed  without,  the  polling  booths 
were  closed.  There  was  no  doubt  of  Mr.  Wilkinson's  success, 
but  there  was  some  little  uncertainty  as  to  who  was  his 
colleague. 

Official  Declaration  of  the  Poll. 
On  the  day  of  the  declaration  of  the  poll  no  display  was 
made  by  the  friends  of  Messrs.  Williams  and  D'Eyncourt. 
They  took  their  place  on  the  hustings  quietly,  calmly,  and 
courageously,  although  they  knew  their  opponents  would 
be  intoxicated  with  success,  and  that  the  dregs  of  the 
borough  w^ould  be  there  to  jeer  them.  Mr.  Wilkinson  was 
brought  to  the  hustings — no  doubt  against  his  will,  for 
he  was  modest  and  disliked  ostentation — in  an  open  car- 
riage drawn  by  four  grey  horses,  the  postillions  being 
decorated  with  his  colours.  A  cortege  of  carriages,  full 
of  ladies,  wearing  the  winning  favours,  followed,  preceded 
by  a  band  of  music  and  waving  banners.  It  was  a 
triumphal  ovation.  The  Common  was  covered  by  a  vast 
multitude.  To  many  it  was  a  legitimate  occasion  of  triumph. 
Hundreds  of  electors  honestly  believed  that  their  old  member 
had  outlived  his  usefulness  as  well  as  his  popularity,  and 
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that  they  had  successfully  resisted  being  saddled  with  him 
any  longer.  Others  were  drawn  to  witness  the  consum- 
mation of  success.  Yet,  in  truth,  no  principle  had  been 
vindicated — no  abuse  removed  :  it  was  simply  one  section 
of  Liberals  triumphing  over  another.  The  Returning  Officer 
announced  the  numbers  to  be  — 

Mr.  W.  A.  Wilkinson 4752 

Mr.  W.  Williams 4022 

Right  Hon.  C.  T.  D'Eyncourt  -         -         -      3829 

Mr.  Wilkinson  stepped  to  the  front  of  the  hustings  amidst 
rapturous  plaudits.  He  said  that  not  until  noon  on  Saturday  last 
had  he  acceded  to  the  application  made  to  him  by  the  deputation, 
The  exertions  of  his  supporters  had  been  Herculean.  The  result  of 
the  contest  had  been  a  source  of  gratification  to  him,  as  it  had 
rallied  round  his  name  numerous  gentlemen  who  had  known  him 
many  years — of  others  who  disliked  his  political  opinions,  and  yet 
had  been  kind  enough  to  vote  for  him  only  on  the  consideration 
that  he  was  an  honest  man,  and  would  carry  out  honestly  his  own 
convictions.  (Cheers.)  He  had  been  returned  by  the  great  mass  of 
the  working  classes,  as  the  poll  books  would  show.  One  element  of  his 
success  was  the  treatment  on  the  other  side  of  Mr.  Harvey.  A  man 
should  not  be  assailed  on  account  of  transactions  thirty  years  old,  for  that 
was  neither  manly  nor  generous.  (Cheers.)  For  the  future  he  hoped 
the  constituency  would  not  be  dictated  to  by  any  small  number  of  persons. 
Electors  (said  he)  your  task  is  now  ended — mine  begins,  and  I  hope  to 
perform  my  duty  to  you  in  the  same  exemplary  manner  that  you  have 
discharged  yours  towards  me.     (Loud  cheers.) 

Mr.  Williams  was  well  received,  and  expressed  his  deep  gratitude 
for  the  great  honour  for  the  second  time  conferred  upon  him.  The 
only  recompence  he  could  make  would  be  to  pursue  the  same  line  of 
conduct  that  he  had  done  during  the  fifteen  years  he  had  been  in 
Parliament.     (Cheers.) 

Mr.  D'Eyncourt  then  came  forward,  and  was  received  in  the  same 
enthusiastic  manner  in  which  he  had  been  greeted  on  his  first  arriving 
at  the  hustings.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  appeared  to  be  very  sensibly 
affected,  and  after  the  cheering  had  subsided  he  was  listened  to  with  the 
most  respectful  attention.  He  said, — As  this  may  be  the  last  occasion 
on  which  I  may  have  the  honour  of  addressing  the  electors  of  Lambeth, 
and  may  even  be  the  last  hour  of  my  public  life,  I  hope  that  you  will 
treat  me,  at  least  to  day,  with  some  forbearance.  (Cheers.)  I  am  not 
about  to  detain  you  long,  nor  to  make  observations  that  may  be  painful 
to  any  one.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  will  at  first  advert  to  a  remark  made  by 
Mr.  Wilkinson,  to  which  I  replied  yesterday,  and  to  which  reply  he  has 
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rejoined  to  day.  That  gentlemen  said,  that  long  services  should  not 
form  a  title  to  your  favour  on  my  presenting  myself  to  you  to  be 
continued  as  your  representative  in  Parliament.  Now,  I  beg  to  say 
that  I  never  did  on  any  occasion  state  that  long  services  as  a  repre- 
sentative were  or  could  be  any  title  to  a  renewal  of  your  suffrages  in  his 
favour.  On  the  contrary,  I  admit  that  long  sitting  in  Parliament  and 
doing  nothing,  confer  anything  rather  than  a  title  to  the  continued 
confidence  of  a  constituency.  But  what  the  hon.  gentleman  really  said 
was,  not  merely  that  long  service  formed  no  claim  to  the  continued 
support  of  the  electors,  but  even  long  and  faithful  service  constituted 
no  title  to  their  support.  It  was  that  expression  which  invited  my 
comment,  because  I  did  and  do  think  that  long  and  faithful  services 
ought  to  establish  a  title  to  future  confidence.  If  I  had  not  felt 
convinced  that  my  services  had  been  faithful,  you  never  would  have 
seen  me  again  in  this  borough.  I  have  attended  fourteen  public  meetings 
preceding  this  election,  and  have  challenged  inquiry  into  my  conduct ; 
and  at  all  of  those  meetings  I  have  been  favoured  with  an  entire 
acquittal  from  the  charge  of  a  dereliction  of  duty  as  your  representative. 
It  has  also  been  stated  that  I  have  lost  my  election  because  there  have 
been  slanders  cast  upon  Mr.  Harvey.  I  challenge  any  man  to  prove 
that  I  have,  either  privately  or  publicly,  uttered  a  single  calumnious 
expression  in  regard  to  that  gentleman.  ["  But  your  committee  has."] 
Neither  am  I  aware  that  my  committee  has  ever  been  guilty  of  giving 
currency  to  any  ot  those  calumnies.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  understand  that 
papers  have  been  circulated  reflecting  upon  that  hon.  gentleman,  but  I 
had  no  concern  with  them  ;  and  I  am  certain  that  my  committee  had  no 
concern  with  them.  ("  Oh,  oh  !  "  and  groans.)  Accordingly,  I  do  not  see 
why  the  consequences  should  be  visited  on  me  in  particular.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Mr.  Williams  has  said  that  somehow  or  other  he  has  fallen 
between  two  stools.  I  rather  think  that  I  am  the  person  to  whom 
this  calamity  has  happened.  (Laughter.)  But  I  hope  you  will  permit 
me  to  say,  that  although  you  see  me  with  a  cheerful  bearing,  and  an 
erect  front  in  this  my  day  of  adversity,  and  the  probable  close  of  my 
political  life,  you  must  not  suppose  me  made  of  such  materials  that  I 
can  be  insensible  to  the  severance  which  has  taken  place  between  us. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  should  scarcely  be  human  if,  after  twenty  years  of  confi- 
dential connection,  I  could  contemplate  a  severance  from  you  without  a 
deep  emotion  of  regret.  (Cheers.)  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  should  not 
be  worthy  of  having  been  selected  as  your  representative  for  those  twenty 
years,  if  I  were  not  able  with  a  firm  mind  to  bear  with  any  political 
failure  on  my  part,  even  though  it  should  be  that  I  have  finally  to  part 
from  you  as  your  representative.  (Cheers.)  I  have  served  my  country 
faithfully  and  truly  through  a  long  and  an  eventful  period  of  its  history. 
During  that  period  I  have  assisted  in  bringing  about  that  noble,  truly 
English  and  peaceful  revolution  which  re-established  and  regenerated 
the  glorious  institutions  of  our  country.  I  have  been  a  party  to  and  an 
actor  in   those   measures  which   have  placed   the   civil,  political,  and 
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religious  liberties  of  the  people  upon  a  basis  which  I  trust  will  be 
imperishable — (cheers) — and  it  would  have  gratified  me  to  have  been 
permitted  in  your  name  to  carry  on  and  develope  the  blessings  of  this 
noble  work.  (Hear,  hear.)  Grateful  am  I  that  during  twenty  years  of  that 
eventful  period  you  have  permitted  me  to  perform  these  duties  as  your 
servant ;  and,  though  you  have  now  rejected  me,  I  feel  this  consolation — 
and  permit  me  to  lay  it  to  my  heart — that  I  have  been  to  a  great  extent 
the  victim  of  misapprehension.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  am  not  about  to  raise 
against  me  any  of  those  personal  animosities  that  have  unfortunately 
been  rife  in  this  borough.  I  feel  none  towards  any  ot  you ;  but  I  repeat 
that  I  have  been  the  victim  of  unintentional  misrepresentation.  (Hear, 
hear.)  And  this  I  can  say,  that  I  carry  to  my  home,  and  into  private 
life,  the  noble  and  conscientious  feeling  that  I  have  discharged  my  duty 
faithfully  both  to  you  and  to  the  people  of  this  country.  (Cheers.)  In 
that  retirement  to  which  you  consign  me,  it  is  a  happy  thing  for  me  to 
know  that  I  can  resort  to  it  in  the  full  and  vigorous  exercise  of  all  my 
natural  functions,  and  be  enabled  to  enjoy  that  active  repose  from  which 
I  may  still  derive  the  gratification  of  doing  some  good  to  those  around 
me.  (Cheers.)  It  would,  notwithstanding,  disturb  this  repose  and 
embitter  my  retirement  if  I  thought  that  I  did  not  carry  with  me, 
notwithstanding  the  heat  of  this  election,  notwithstanding  the  pre- 
judices which  have  raged  against  me,  some  portion  of  your  good  feel- 
ing— (cheers)  some  portion  of  your  good  opinion — (renewed  cheers) — 
may  I  venture  to  add,  of  your  esteem  and  affection.  (Loud  and 
protracted  cheering.)  When  I  was  invited  for  the  sixth  time  to 
become  a  candidate  for  your  adoption,  I  will  fairly  own  to  you  now 
that  it  was  rather  with  the  object  of  vindicating  myself  against  those 
unjust  aspersions  that  had  been  levelled  against  me  than  from  any 
very  eager  desire  to  continue  in  the  laborious  exercise  of  the  duties 
which,  as  your  member,  I  should  have  had  to  discharge.  I  do  not 
regret  the  appeal  I  have  made  to  you,  for,  although  that  appeal  has 
failed  to  restore  me  to  my  position  as  your  representative,  it  has 
nevertheless  succeeded  in  enabling  me  to  achieve  another  almost  as 
valuable  an  object  of  my  regard.  (Cheers.)  Your  returning  officer 
has  informed  me  that  I  have  been  supported  by  3,829  votes — (cheers) — 
a  larger  number  than  I  have  ever  yet  had  the  honour  to  poll  at  any 
previous  election,  and  a  number  nearly  equal  to  that  by  which  you  have 
returned  Mr.  Williams.  (Cheers.)  I  say  with  that  verdict  pronounced 
by  you,  I  can  retire  into  private  life  with  the  satisfaction  of  reflecting 
that  I  have  not  •been  treated  with  utter  injustice.  (Hear,  hear.)  To 
those  electors  who  have  so  nobly  supported  me,  I  return  my  heart-felt 
acknowledgments.  To  those  who  more  particularly  and  personally 
aided  me  in  making  this  my  last  appeal,  I  shall  never  cease  to  feel 
the  deepest  sense  of  obligation.  Gentlemen,  I  have  done.  You  have 
elected  two  representatives  who  will  doubtless  both  discharge  their 
duties  to  you  more  effectually  than  I  could.  ("  No,  no,"  and  cheers.) 
But  this  I  boldly  tell  them,  that  they  are  both  incapable  of  one  thing, — 
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that  of  discharging  those  duties  with  more  fidelity  and  zeal  than  myself. 
(Cheers.)  They  will  not,  I  am  sure,  grudge  to  me  the  consolation  of  that 
reflection.  (Cheers.)  If  I  should  in  the  course  of  this  election  have  said 
anything  calculated  to  wound  the  feelings  of  any  man  I  most  sincerely 
beg  his  pardon — (hear,  hear) — and,  if  there  should  be  an  impression  on 
the  mind  of  any  man  that  he  had  on  any  occasion  said  aught  that  might 
have  disturbed  my  feelings,  let  him  be  satisfied  that  it  is  entirely  forgotten 
on  my  part.  (Cheers.)  Various  rumours  have  reached  me  with  respect 
to  the  conduct  of  the  present  election.  Those  rumours  will  always  come 
to  the  ears  of  a  defeated  candidate.  I  am  told  that  a  great  number  of 
persons  have  polled  who  are  not  on  the  register,  and  that  personations 
have  taken  place  with  respect  to  other  votes.  I. have  been  told  also  that 
a  certain  body  of  gentlemen  are  determined  to  test  the  truth  of  those 
things  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  But  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  all  that.  (Cheers.)  I  am  perfectly  content  to 
consider  our  separation  as  complete,  and  I  beg  you  to  receive  as  my 
parting  words,  the  expression  of  my  earnest  wish  that  you  may  enjoy 
all  the  happiness  which  a  full  portion  of  political,  civil,  and  religious 
liberty  can  confer  upon  you,  and  that  peace  may  prevail,  and  plenty 
abound  among  you,  not  only  in  your  collective  capacity,  but  also  in 
your  private  and  domestic  relations.  (Cheers.)  I  thank  you  for  the 
patient  hearing  you  have  given  me,  and  I  now  bid  you,  from  my  heart, 
farewell. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  retired  amid  the  unanimous  applause  of 
the  whole  assembly. 


DR.  EVANS.— MR.  JOHN  DOULTON. 

These  two  dissimilar  but  equally  earnest  Reformers  took 
an  active  part  in  this  as  in  other  elections,  and  they  felt  very 
much  the  defeat  of  Mr.  D'Eyncourt.  Identified  as  they 
were  for  many  years  with  the  electoral  proceedings  in  the 
borough,  a  brief  reference  to  each  of  them  will  not  be  con- 
sidered inappropriate. 

Dr.  Evans  was  born  at  Kidwelly,  South  Wales,  in  the  year 
1800,  and  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  He  pursued 
his  professional  studies  in  England,  Germany,  and  France,  and 
practised  successfully  in  London  for  many  years.  Having 
married  the  second  daughter  of  the  late  wealthy  Squire  Angell, 
of  Rumsey-house,  Wilts,  and  being  much  occupied  of  late  years 
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in  attending  to  his  father-in-law's  interests  and  property,  especi- 
ally in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stockwell,  he  found  it  necessary, 
not  without  regret,  to  discontinue  his  professional  practice.  Out 
of  the  time  gained,  however,  by  this  means,  he  was  enabled  to 
increase  his  ever-ready  exertions  to  assist,  in  various  ways,  many 
deserving  persons  whom  he  knew  to  be  struggling  honourably 
against  the  difficulties  and  hardships,  of  life,  in  which  private 
services  he  always  took  great  delight.  Nor  did  he  neglect  public 
affairs.  For  during  all  the  years  of  his  maturity,  every  moment 
which  he  believed  would  contribute  to  the  removal  of  wrong,  and 
the  extended  establishment  of  what  is  right  and  just  between 
man  and  man,  met  from  him  an  instant  and  hearty  support ;  and 
many  of  the  great  questions  of  the  day  had  in  him  the  advantage 
of  an  energy  and  activity,  combined  with  a  clear  power  of  ex- 
pression and  wit,  which  he  possessed  in  no  common  degree.  In 
these  and  all  the  transactions  of  his  life,  he,  in  mind  and  feeling, 
ever  ascended  above  the  narrowness  of  party  sect.  In  1857  he 
died,  regretted  by  a  large  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances. 

Mr.  John  Doulton  was  a  gentleman  of  extraordinary  energy 
and  power  of  endurance.  Although  his  lot  had  been  cast  among 
operatives,  he  quickly  rose,  by  force  of  character  and  lofty  aim, 
far  above  them,  and  in  company  with  Mr.  Watts  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  a  pottery  now  known  throughout  the  world.  In  early 
manhood  he  did  not  desire  to  limit  the  working  day  to  nine 
hours,  but  was  ready  to  double  that  amount  if  required,  and  as 
to  holidays  one  during  the  year  sufficed  for  him.  Of  religious 
work  he  took  a  large  share.  Although  connected  with  Regent 
Street  Chapel,  Lambeth,  he  created  an  independent  agency  at 
what  was  called  the  Welsh  Chapel,  and  there,  in  an  "  upper 
room,"  Mr.  Doulton  conducted  religious  services  for  many  years, 
and  gathered  the  first  infant  school  in  Lambeth,  from  which 
emanated  the  school  known  as  Beaufoy's,  and  in  which  his  son 
Frederic  rendered  signal  service  as  hon.  secretary.  With  one 
hand  he  was  rearing  up  a  large  business,  and  with  the  other 
endeavouring  to  benefit  his  fellow-men.  He  lived  among  his 
work-people,  and  acquainted  himself  with  their  circumstances. 
As  one  of  the  guardians,  he  found  a  field  for  the  exercise  cf  his 
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energetic  benevolence.  In  his  ei<^htieth  year  he  was  hale  and 
hearty — **  his  eye  was  not  dimmed  nor  was  his  natural  strength 
abated."  He  died  at  the  end  of  May,  1873,  and  was  followed  to 
his  grave  by  a  large  number  of  those  who  had  known  and 
respected  him.  In  the  Lambeth  Vestry  the  following  resolution 
was  passed  : — 

*'  That  this  Vestry  records  its  deep  regret  at  the  loss  which  the 
parish  has  sustained  by  the  death  of  John  Doulton,  Esq.,  a  gentleman 
whose  memory  will  long  be  cherished  by  many  of  the  parishioners  with 
feelings  of  respect,  veneration,  and  affection  ;  for,  besides  being  one  of 
the  founders  of  a  firm  of  great  reputation,  giving  employment  to 
hundreds  of  workmen,  and  distinction  to  Lambeth  as  the  seat  of  a  useful 
product  of  manufacture,  Mr.  Doulton  has  occupied  a  very  prominent 
position  in  the  parish,  especially  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guardians. 
His  zeal  and  activity,  his  readiness  to  help  the  needy,  together  with  his 
love  of  freedom  both  civil  and  religious,  were  some  of  the  graces  that 
adorned  a  long  and  upright  life.  While,  therefore,  this  Vestry  desire  to 
condole  with  his  bereaved  and  beloved  family,  they  cannot  forget  the 
abundant  comfort  to  be  drawn  from  the  reflection  that  he  lived  so  long 
to  witness  the  fruits  of  his  good  works,  and  that  it  pleased  the  Disposer 
of  all  events  to  continue  his  ability  to  be  useful  for  ten  years  beyond  the 
allotted  time  of  man,  and  that  he  was  permitted  to  close  his  long  career 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  consciousness  that,  while  no  one  could  rejoice 
in,  multitudes  would  mourn  over,  his  removal." 


Testimonial  Presentation, 

A  very  handsome  Testimonial,  consisting  of  a  magni- 
ficent Silver  Vase,  of  the  value  of  400  guineas,  was  presented 
to  the  Right  Hon.  gentleman,  on  the  22nd  June,  1853,  at  a 
public  dinner,  at  the  Horns  Tavern,  Kennington.  About 
150  gentlemen  were  present,  and  between  30  and  40  ladies 
were  accommodated  with  seats,  after  dinner,  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  room.  Lord  Dudley  Stuart,  M.P.  for  Marylebone, 
presided.  The  Testimonial  was  placed  on  a  pedestal  at  the 
back  of  the  Chair.  It  was  an  elaborately  manufactured 
Silver  Vase,  with  ruby  glass  lining  and  rich  scroll  base,  with 
shields  for  the  arms,  inscription,  &c.  The  whole  of  the 
work  was  beautifully  chased.     The  Vase  was  filled  with  a 
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large  bouquet  of  choice  flowers,  and  surrounded  with  a  blaze 
of  light.     The  inscription  was  : — 

Presented  on  the  22nd  of  June,  1853, 

By  the  Electors  of  the  Metropolitan  Borough  of  Lambeth, 

To  the  Right  Honourable 

CHARLES  TENNYSON  D'EYNCOURT, 

Their  Representative  for  twenty  years  in  the  first  five  Parliaments 

After  their  Enfranchisement  in  1832,   - 

A»  Tribute 

Of  affectionate  attachment  and  esteem  for  his  private  worth, 

Of  respect  for  his 

Patriotic  and  Independent  Character, 

And  of  gratitude  for  his  able,  consistent,  and  faithful  services, 

In  the  cause  of 

Civil,  Religious,  and  Commercial  Freedom 

Throughout  a  Parliamentary  career  of  thirty-four  years. 

On  accepting  it  Mr.  D'Eyncourt  closed  an  eloquent  speech 

as  follows  : — 

Unwilling  as  I  am  to  terminate  my  converse  with  you,  I  must  turn 
to  that  magnificent  Memorial  of  your  regard.  It  will  constantly  recall 
the  enthusiastic  patriotism  which  I  have  witnessed  within  these  walls, 
and  the  generous,  indulgent  support  which,  notwithstanding  all  my 
deficiencies,  I  have  for  so  long  a  period  received  at  your  hands  :  it  will 
remind  me  of  your  parting  kindness  to  the  last  hour  of  my  existence, 
and  if,  peradventure,  in  that  hour,  a  bright  memory  of  the  scene  before 
me  should  flit  across  my  thoughts,  I  shall  invoke — as  I  now  do — the 
richest  blessings  which  heaven  can  bestow — on  you,  your  families,  and 
all  dear  to  you — you,  who  thus  nobly — and  to  the  last — rally  round  me, 
and  cheer  me  on  my  path  to  that  repose  you  so  affectionately  bespeak 
for  me.  (Loud  and  long  continued  applause  ;  all  the  company  rising, 
cheering,  and  the  ladles  waving  their  handkerchiefs.) 


THE  RIGHT  HON.  C.  T.  D'EYNCOURT. 

The  Right  Honourable  Charles  Tennyson  D'Eyncourt,  M.A., 
of  Cambridge,  F.R.S.  and  F.A.S.,  High  Steward  of  Louth,  &c., 
was  the  son  of  the  late  George  Tennyson,  Esq.,  of  Bayons 
Manor  and  Usselby  Hall,  county  Lincoln,  who  died  in  1835. 
In  the  July  of  the  same  year,  Mr.  Charles  Tennyson  assumed, 
by  Royal  Licence,  the  surname  of  D'Eyncourt,  in  compliance  with 
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the  will  of  his  lather,  wiio  wished  thus  to  commemorate  his 
hneal  decent  from  that  ancient  and  noble  family,  and  his  repre- 
sentation in  blood,  as  co-heir,  of  the  Earls  of  Scarsdale  and 
Barons  D'Eyncourt. 

The  senatorial  career  of  Mr.  T.  D'Eyncourt  continued 
through  ten  successive  {Parliaments.  He  represented  Grimsby 
(where  there  is  a  very  ancient  property)  from  1818  to  1826,  and 
Blechingley  from  1826  to  1831.  In  1830  and  183 1  he  had  two 
severe  contests  at  Stamford,  in  opposition  to  the  influence  of  the 
Marquess  of  Exeter ;  contests  undertaken  entirely  on  public 
grounds,  at  a  great  national  crisis,  for  on  each  of  those  occasions 
he  was  already  returned  M.P.  for  Blechingley.  In  183 1  he 
succeeded,  against  the  Cecil  interest,  and  sat  for  Stamford  in  the 
last  unreformed  Parliament,  to  the  end  of  1832.  A  duel,  arising 
out  of  this  election,  took  place  in  June  1831,  between  Mr. 
D'Eyncourt  and  Lord  Thomas  Cecil,  Lord  Exeter's  brother. 

In  1832  he  came  forward  as  a  candidate  for  Lambeth,  in 
consequence  of  a  requisition  from  a  numerous  and  most  respect- 
able body  of  the  electors,  anxious  to  testify  their  high  sense  of 
his  exertions  in  the  cause  of  Parliamentary  Reform.  These, 
indeed,  had  been  strenuous  both  in  and  out  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  by  speaking  and  by  writing,  as  well  as  by  pecuniary 
and  other  sacrifices.  The  Stamford  election  had  involved  vast 
expense  and  trouble,  but  Mr.  D'Eyncourt  had  incurred  them  solely 
for  the  public  good,  at  a  time  when  when  every  vote  was  all- 
important  to  the  success  of  the  Reform  Bill  :  for  himself  such 
efforts  were  needless,  as  he  was  equally  sure  of  a  seat  in  any 
case;  the  borough  of  Blechingley,  the  property  of  his  relative, 
Mr.  Russell,  of  Brancepeth  Castle,  and  some  other  nomination- 
seats  in  that  family,  were  open  to  him,  but  these  were  all  loyally 
sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  Reform. 

For  Lambeth  Mr.  Tennyson  D'Eyncourt  was  returned 
during  twenty  years,  that  is,  to  the  first  five  Parliaments  after 
its  enfranchisement  in  1832,  having  had,  on  the  whole,  a  parlia- 
mentary career  of  thirty-four  years,  and  having  sustained  no  less 
than  ten  contested  elections,  in  nine  of  which  he  proved  success- 
ful.    The  last,  however,  in  July,  1852,  deprived  him  of  his  seat 
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for  Lambeth,  but  it  was  only  by  a  majority  of  193  in  a  con- 
stituency of  18,000  electors. 

It  was  the  fate  of  this  patriotic  man  to  be  cast  upon  stirring, 
if  not  stormy  times,  when  the  spirit  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
lifted  up  its  head  head  once  more,  after  a  torpor  of  more  than  a 
hundred  years,  and  demanded  the  restoration  of  its  rights,  at 
first  with  hesitation,  and  something  like  awe  at  its  own  temerity; 
but  these  timid  tones  swelled  into  defiance  as  the  strife  went  on, 
till  corruption  was  compelled  to  yield  to  it.  In  all  these  struggles 
Mr.  D'Eyncourt  took  a  part.  Ever  at  his  post,  inflexible  in  his 
principles,  and  endowed  with  some  of  the  best  gifts  of  a  public 
orator,  he  rendered  good  service  to  the  great  cause  of  Constitu- 
tional Reform.  His  style  was  bold,  forcible,  and  perspicuous, 
and  the  power  and  remarkable  sweetness  of  his  voice  lent  to  it  a 
natural  and  peculiar  charm.  He  was  sworn  a  Privy  Councillor 
in  1832,  as  a  tribute  to  his  spirited  public  services,  and  such  a 
man  would  no  doubt  have  filled,  as  he  was  well  qualified  for,  the 
higher  offices  of  the  State,  had  it  not  been  for  his  uncompromis- 
ing adherence  to  the  Liberal  cause.  We  have  only  to  recollect 
what  were  the  principles  of  government  but  a  few  years  ago,  and 
then  glance  at  the  policy  pursued  by  himself,  to  thoroughly 
understand  his  exclusion.  One  of  his  early  exertions  was  the 
part  he  took,  hostile  to  the  Court,  in  the  proceedings  against 
Queen  Caroline  :  he  published  a  pamphlet  on  her  case  which 
excited  great  attention  at  the  time,  and,  in  a  remarkable  speech 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  strenuously  urged  the  restoration  of 
her  name  to  the  Liturgy. 

Subsequently  he  accelerated  the  great  measure  of  Parlia- 
mentary Reform,  by  his  Bill  to  disfranchise  East  Retford,  and 
confer  the  right  of  representation  on  Birmingham.  In  the  course 
of  his  struggle,  protracted  through  four  Sessions,  he  so  com- 
pletely exposed  the  vices  of  the  old  system,  and  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Government  to  resist  any  change  in  it,  that  the  whole 
country  was  roused,  and  a  Reform  became  unavoidable.  The 
commotion  in  the  House  was  scarcely  less  violent  than  without 
doors  ;  upon  a  division  on  this  East  Retford  Bill,  Mr.  Huskisson, 
Lord   Melbourne,    Lord    Dudley,    Lord    Palmerston,    and    Lord 
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Glenelg,  seceded  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  Administration 
(1828).  This  shook  to  its  fall  the  old  Tory  ascendancy,  and 
brought  in  Lord  Grey  and  Reform.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  Mr. 
D'Eyncourt,  as  Member  for  Lambeth,  at  the  very  opening  of  the 
Reformed  Parliament,  was  to  move  an  amendment  to  the 
Address,  condemnatory  of  the  proposed  Coercion  Bill  for  Ireland. 
He  divided  the  House,  but  failed,  although  it  was  the  question 
that  ultimately  overthrew  Lord  Grey's  Ministry. 

The  question  of  shorter  parliaments  had  been  omitted  in  the 
Reform  Act  of  1832.  The  advocacy  of  a  return  to  the  old  con- 
stitutional principle  was  now  confided  to  Mr.  D'Eyncourt,  and 
we  find  him  brino^ing  forward  motions  for  a  repeal  of  the 
Septennial  Act,  in  the  years  1833,  1834,  1837,  ^"^  1849.  He 
more  than  once  failed  of  success  only  by  a  small  majority. 
Indeed,  upon  the  last  attempt  in  1849,  he  actually  obtained, 
on  a  division,  leave  to  bring  in  the  Bill,  the  first  time  such  a 
thing  had  happened  since  the  passing  of  the  Septennial  Act 
in  1715.  It  was,  however,  thrown  out  on  the  second  reading, 
but  Mr.  D'Eyncourt's  able  speeches  on  the  subject,  delivered 
during  the  discussions  of  1833,  and  1834,  have  been  published, 
and  may  yet  serve  as  a  text-book  for  some  future  reformer : 
they  contain  a  luminous  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole 
subject. 

Mr.  D'Eyncourt  was  a  very  considerable  landed  proprietor  ; 
Bayons  Manor,  his  seat  in  Lincolnshire,  is  one  of  the  most 
stately  castellated  residences  in  England.  It  contains  a  fine 
library,  and,  what  is  not  always  the  case  with  such  noble  collec- 
tions, it  was  possessed  by  one  who  was  capable  of  using  and 
enjoying  it.  When  he  retired  from  the  stage  of  public  life  he 
devoted  himself  to  literary  avocations  ;  and  had  not  his  services 
proved  of  such  value  to  the  nation  at  large,  one  might  be 
tempted  to  regret  that  he  had  not  given  up  more  of  his  time  to 
similar  occupations.  An  Elegy  that  he  wrote  on  the  death  of 
his  youngest  son,  Captain  Eustace  D'Eyncourt,  shows  how  much 
of  genuine  poetry  was  lost  to  the  world  when  he  dedicated 
himself  to  politics. 
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Mr.  F.  Doulton^s  vindication  of  the  Coalition  Committee. 

To  the  Electors  of  the  Borough  of  Lambeth. 

Gentlemen, — It  would  have  been  more  congenial  to  my  own  feel- 
ings and  wishes  to  have  forgotten,  not  only  the  petty  annoyances  and 
misrepresentations  incident  to  a  contested  election,  but  also  the  more 
grave  and  serious,  although  unfounded  charges  so  freely  indulged  in  by 
our  opponents  ;  but,  finding  that  the  most  flagrant  mis-statements  are 
still  being  industriously  circulated  to  prejudice  some  of  the  more  leading 
members  of  Messrs.  D'Eyncourt  and  Williams's  Committee  with  the 
electors  of  this  Borough  ;  seeing  that  this  was  the  manifest  purpose  of 
Mr.  Harvey's  late  Chairman,  in  his  last  address  to  the  electors — that  the 
same  motive  is  apparent  in  Mr.  Harvey's  farewell  address,  issued  since 
the  election,  and  in  Mr.  Wilkinson's  speech  on  the  declaration  of  the 
poll — I  now  deem  it  due  to  my  own  character,  due  to  the  high-minded 
men  with  whom  I  had  the  honour  of  working,  but,  above  all,  due  to  the 
interests  of  truth  and  common  honesty,  to  enter  into  these  explanations, 
which  I  had  hoped  would  have  been  unnecessary,  but  which  are  now 
demanded  of  me  by  those  whom  they  will  condemn. 

The  first  charge  will,  perhaps,  be  best  understood  by  reference  to 
the  following  extract  from  Mr.  R.  Taylor's  address  to  the  address  to  the 
electors,  issued  on  Mr.  Harvey's  retirement.  He  says — "Every  device 
that  private  malice  could  imagine,  every  engine  that  private  envy  could 
suggest,  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  Mr.  Harvey.  *  ''"■  ''"^  Mr. 
Harvey  came  into  the  field,  prepared  to  fight  a  fair  contest  upon  the 
principle  of  resident  candidateship  ;  he  has  been  assailed  with  the  foul 
and  filthy  weapons  of  personal  slander."  And  at  the  public  meeting,  at 
the  "  Horns,"  the  burden  of  this  gentleman's  speech  was,  "  Mr.  Harvey 
has  been  most  scandalously  and  slanderously  assailed  throughout  the 
Borough,"  &c.     I  reply  to  these  assertions  by  facts. 

Immediately  Mr.  Harvey  appeared  as  a  candidate,  his  chairman, 
"Mr.  Taylor;  was  seen,  and,  in  a  perfectly  friendly  spirit,  questions 
were  put  to  him,  the  nature  of  which  will  be  seen  on  reference 
to  the  following  extract  from  his  speech  at  the  "  Horns,"  on  Monday, 
June  4th.  and  which  was  a  re-iteration  of  the  denial  made  to  myself  in 
the  conversation  alluded  to.  I  would  here  remark,  that  I  made  no 
"  charge,"  but  simply  asked  for  information. 

"  One  of  the  charges  by  which  his  (Mr.  Harvey's)  character  was 
assailed,  was  that  he  had  failed  once  as  a  linen  draper.  Mr.  Harvey 
had  so  failed  before  he  was  twenty-two  years  of  age,  in  the  business 
which  he  conducted  in  a  town  in  Suffolk ;  but  on  re-entering  com- 
mercial life  in  Lambeth,  and  proceeding  with  success,  his  first  act  was 
to  go  down  to  Suffolk,  and  to  pay  the  whole  of  his  creditors  twenty 
shillings  in  the  pound  with  interest.  (Loud  cheers.)  See  Ratepayer, 
July  ist. 

It  will  readily  be  supposed  that  this  bold  and  public  assertion  was 
soon  generally    canvassed   through   the   Borough.      By    Mr.    Harvey's 
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supporters  it  was  put  forward  as  his  chief  claim  upon  the  electors,  while 
we,  on  the  other  hand,  received  repeated  communications,  indignantly 
denying  its  truth.  Among  the  latter  was  one  from  the  two  assignees, 
which  clearly  shewed  that  either  Mr.  Harvey  had  deceived  Mr.  Taylor, 
or  Mr.  Taylor  was  trying  to  mislead  the  public. 

Having  a  greater  regard  for  Mr.  Harvey  than  his  professed  friends, 
this  statement  was  never  made  public,  but  simply  communicated  to  a  few 
of  his  committee ;  but  our  forbearance  has  been  characterized  as 
calumny ;  our  kindness,  as  slander.  Of  those  who  make  these 
unsubstantiated  charges,  I  now  ask  publicly,  as  I  have  privately, 
what  is  the  calumny,  and  where  is  the  slander  ?  If  Mr.  Harvey 
has  been  calumniated  or  slandered,  he  has  his  remedy  in  the  just 
laws  of  this  free  country,  and  the  vindication  which  twelve  honest 
Englishmen  will  give  to  his  character.  That  he  may  have  received 
anonymous  and  slanderous  communications  from  his  personal  enemies, 
I,  of  course  am  not  in  a  position  to  deny;  but  that  they  have  neither 
directly  nor  indirectly  emanated  from  the  committee  with  which  I  am 
connected,  I  unhesitatingly  affirm.  And  here  I  would  challenge  those 
who  are  so  prolific  in  their  charges  to  be  more  explicit.  Instead  of  the 
general  stigmatizer  who  shelters  himself  under  his  generalities,  give  me 
the  manly  opponent  who  will  not  fear  to  point  out  the  man  whom  he 
deems  to  be  the  slanderer,  and  who  will  condescend  to  name  the  calumny 
of  which  he  is  supposed  to  be  guilty.  Such  a  one  I  am  prepared  to  meet, 
not  with  mere  vague  assertion,  or  vapid  declamation,  but  facts  which 
none  can  gainsay. 

So  far  as  I  individually  am  concerned,  I  have  nothing  either  to 
retract  or  excuse.  If  it  is  calumny  to  assert  the  principle,  that  no  man 
is  justified  in  a  lavish  expenditure  of  money  for  election  purposes,  who  is 
morally,  although  not  legally  indebted  to  others  ;  if  this  is  calumny,  I 
plead  guilty  to  the  charge.  If  it  is  slander  to  doubt  the  possession  by 
Mr.  Harvey  of  intelligence  and  ability  to  represent  this  or  any  other 
Borough  in  Parliament,  I  also  answer  guilty,  and  plead  in  extenuation 
that  it  was  a  conviction  forced,  not  only  on  myself,  but  on  the  majority 
of  those  who  were  present  at  the  two  meetings  when  he  so  humiliatingly 
appeared  before  the  electors. 

Another  charge  is,  that  Mr.  Harvey's  health  gave  way  under  the 
repeated  attacks  of  personal  slander.  Mr  Taylor  says,  in  his  last 
address,  "  When  I  think  of  the  causes  which  have  led  to  Mr.  Har\'ey's 
resignation,  the  malignity  which  has  prostrated  the  mind  and  body  of  an 
amiable  and  sensitive  man,  I  feel  that  in  now  laying  his  resignation 
before  you,  I  perform  a  duty,  not  only  melancholy  as  regards  the  state 
of  Mr.  Harvey,  but  melancholy  as  regards  the  conduct  of  his  opponents  ; 
every  device  that  private  malice  could  imagine,  every  engine  that 
private  envy  could  suggest,  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  Mr.  Harvey, 
and  I  regret  to  say  that  they  have  acted  upon  his  sensitive  mind  with 
full  effect."     To  those  in  any  way  acquainted  with  the  facts   of  the 
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election,  this  melo-dramatic  statement  would  seem  to  require  no  reply, 
but  as  I  write  for  the  uninitiated,  I  offer  a  word  in  explanation.  It  is 
not  for  me  to  call  in  question  the  certificate  of  the  medical  gentlemen 
who  so  "  carefully  examined  Mr.  Harvey ;  "  I  have  simply  to  state  facts. 
On  Tuesday,  29th  June,  Mr.  Harvey  was  at  his  committee  rooms,  at  the 
"  Horns,"  was  to  all  appearance  in  perfectly  good  health,  signed  the 
Returning  Officer's  guarantee,  which  was  a  declaration  of  his  intention  of 
going  to  the  poll,  spoke  confidently  of  his  success,  and  in  short  appeared 
the  beau  ideal  of  a  man "  whose  greatness  was  a  ripening  ;  "  in  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  I  saw  Mr.  Harvey's  solicitor  and  shewed  him 
the  communications  which  we  had  received.  On  the  following  day 
(Wednesday)  I  was  given  to  understand  that  Mr.  Harvey's  health  was 
^uch  as  would  prevent  his  continuing  the  contest,  and  on  the  next  day 
(Thursday)  he  publicly  withdrew.  I  offer  no  comment  on  these  facts, 
but  leave  the  electors  to  draw  such  inferences  as  naturally  arise 
therefrom. 

5!<  H^  *  *  *  *  ♦ 

But  we  are  accused  of  having  issued  "  scurrilous  bills,  atrocious  and 
blasphemous  publications,"  &c.,  &c.  Here  again,  I  appeal  to  facts ; 
most  emphatically  I  deny  that  any  such  proceeded  from  our  committee. 
One  bill  has  been  specified  as  coming  peculiarly  under  the  above  mild 
designation  ;  that  effusion  did  not  emanate  from  our  committee,  but  was 
sought  to  be  suppressed  by  them ;  it  was,  however,  reprinted  in  thousands, 
by  our  opponents,  the  very  men  whose  sanctified  feelings  were  so  shocked 
by  its  production,  and  whose  great  anxiety  appeared  to  be  to  circulate  as 
widely  as  possible  what  in  their  opinion  was  an  atrocious  and  blasphemous 
publication  !  What  are  termed  "  scurrilous  bills  "  were  not  only  issued 
reflecting  on  Mr.  Harvey,  but  on  Messrs.  D'Eyncourt  and  Williams,  and 
their  Committee  ;  the  course,  however,  taken  by  the  latter  was  to  ascer- 
tain, if  possible,  the  authorship,  before  making  charges  against  Mr. 
Harvey  or  his  Committee. 

Most  unfortunate,  too,  is  the  accusation  brought  against  us  of  having 
hired  "  convicted  felons,"  &c.,  to  disturb  the  Public  Meetings.  I  shall 
here  content  myself  with  giving  such  assertion  a  distinct  denial ;  and  to 
show  how  this,  like  all  the  other  charges  made,  are  peculiarly  applicable 
to  our  opponents,  would  beg  the  attention  of  the  electors  to  the  following 
instructive  document : — 

June  21st,  1852. 

This  is  to  certify,  that  Mr. 

of    (one  of  Mr.  Harvey's  leading  supporters)  engaged 

me  to  hire  twelve  or  more  men  to  go  to  the  "  Horns  "  Tavern,  Kenning- 
ton,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  an  uproar,  so  that  Mr.  D'Eyncourt  and 
Mr.  Williams  should  not  be  heard,  nor  their  supporters.  I  also  certify 
that  Mr.  agreed  to  give  me  2s.  6d.  for 

each  man  so  obtained.  Also  that  he  treated  me  with  a  quart  of  beer  to 
go  to  the  "  Swan,"  at  Stockwell,  to  disturb  the  Meeting  held  there  on 
Friday  evening  last,  the  i8th  of  June.  (Signed) 

Witness, 
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The  original  is  in  my  possession,  and  can  be  produced  if  necessary. 

I  am  accused  of  inconsistency  in  supporting  Mr.  D'Eyncourt,  having 
some  few  years  since  taken  part  in  a  meeting  at  which  censure  was  passed 
upon  him.  The  simple  facts  are  these  : — On  the  division  which  took 
place  in  1849,  upon  Mr.  Cobden's  motion  for  a  reduction  of  the  expen- 
diture to  the  amount  of  ten  millions  annually,  Mr.  D'Eyncourt  absented 
himself,  not  conceiving  it  prudent  to  support  a  proposition  which  he 
regarded  as  impracticable.  I  thought  it  an  occasion  when  every  Liberal 
Member  should  have  been  present,  and  consequently  soon  after  this  at  a 
public  meeting  at  the  *'  Horns,"  I  moved  the  following  resolution  : — 

"  That  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  C.  T.  D'Eyncourt  for 
his  absence  on  the  division  on  the  important  question  of  Financial 
Reform  on  the  26th  February  last  are  deemed  by  this  Meeting  most 
unsatisfactory." 

«  «  m  *  *  *  • 

I  moved  the  above  resolution  (somewhat  hastily  I  admit)  thinking 
Mr.  D'Eyncourt  had  shrunk  from  what  I  deemed  to  be  the  duty  of  every 
real  reformer ;  close  attention,  however,  to  his  parliamentary  conduct 
soon  convinced  me  to  the  contrary,  and  I  should  therefore  have  now 
been  guilty  of  the  grossest  injustice,  and  shown  a  deeply  prejudiced  mind 
had  I  refused  to  afford  him  the  little  help  in  my  power,  simply  because 
upon  the  occasion  referred  to,  his  judgment  and  experience  dictated  a 
course  different  from  that  I  should  have  adopted  myself. 

I  deeply  regret  the  result  of  the  contest,  when  I  recollect  that  the 
cost  at  which  success  was  obtained,  was  the  sacrifice  of  all  that  is 
honourable  and  fair  in  political  warfare,  and  by  means,  which  if  left 
unchecked,  will  place  the  representation  of  our  Metropolitan  Boroughs 
in  the  hands  not  of  those  best  fitted  by  character  and  ability  for  such  a 
high  position,  but  in  the  hands  of  such  as  may  be  best  prepared  to 
minister  to  those  corrupting  and  debasing  influences  attendant  upon  a 
lavish  and  uncontrolled  expenditure  of  money. 

Respecting  Mr.  Wilkinson  I  have  but  to  express  regret  that  he 
should  have  given  his  name  and  sanction  to  an  opposition  originating 
in  mis-representations,  and  successful  mainly  by  a  recourse  to  means 
which  had  he  been  cognizant  of  I  am  convinced  he  would  have  discoun- 
tenanced. 
•  «  *  *  *  «  *  • 

With  the  hope  that  our  representatives  may  ever  be  men  of  high 
personal  honor,  undeviating  integrity,  and  faithful  and  zealous  friends  of 
full  civil  and  religious  freedom, 

I  remain, 

Your  faithful  Servant, 

FREDERIC  DOULTON. 
Lambeth^  July  idthj  1852. 
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Result  of  the  General  Election. 
Before  the  new  Parliament  had  assembled  on  the  4th  of 
November  it  was  known  that  the  appeal  to  the  country  had 
disappointed  the  Government,  for  the  balance  of  parties  in 
the  House  had  been  only  slightly  disturbed.  Mr.  Disraeli, 
however,  did  not  permit  the  opportunity  to  pass  without 
displaying  his  skill  as  a  financier,  but  his  scheme  was 
severely  criticised,  generally  condemned,  and  rejected  by 
a  majority  of  305  to  286.  This  disposed  of  the  Derby 
Administration.  The  formation  of  a  Cabinet  was  entrusted 
to  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen.  He  had  for  colleagues  Lord 
Cranworth  as  Lord  Chancellor,  Mr.  Gladstone  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  Lord  John  Russell  Foreign  Secretary, 
and  Lord  Palmerston,  who  had  been  offered  a  carte  blanche 
as  to  departments,  became  Home  Secretary.  This  composite 
Cabinet,  in  which  is  to  be  seen  the  first  return  of  the  Peelites 
to  power,  was  a  powerful  combination  of  sagacious  statesmen, 
with  which  Her  Majesty  was  highly  pleased.  Among  the 
important  measures  introduced  and  adopted  was  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's elaborate  plan  for  the  reduction  of  the  National  Debt. 
His  budget  showed  a  surplus  of  ^2,460,000,  and  it  gained  a 
majority  of  71  in  its  favour.  When  declaring  it  was  their 
"  earnest  desire  to  secure  the  general  peace  of  Europe,"  they 
little  thought  they  should  have  to  declare  a  war  that  would 
cost  the  country  22,000  men  and  £55,000,000. 

The  Crimean  War. 
Russia  demanded  a  Protectorate  over  the  Greek  Chris- 
tians in  Turkey,  which  being  refused  by  the  Porte  Prince 
Menschikoff  was  ordered  to  leave  Constantinople.  On  the 
2nd  of  July,  1853,  the  Russians  crossed  the  Pruth  and 
occupied  the  Danubian  Principalities.  On  the  5th  of 
October  the  Porte  issued  a  declaration  making  the  evacuation 
of  the  Principalities  within  fifteen  days  a  sine  qua  non.  Russia 
and  Turkey  were  soon  in  conflict.     On  the  14th  of  October, 
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at  the  request  of  the  Sultan,  the  English  and  French  fleets 
passed  up  to  Constantinople.  On  the  30th  of  November, 
the  Turkish  fleet  was  destroyed  at  Sinope  by  Russian  men- 
of-war.  The  English  Government  was  not  vigorous  enough 
for  Lord  Palmerston,  who  on  the  15th  of  December  resigned, 
but  returned  to  oflice  after  the  Cabinet  had  resolved  to  send 
the  fleets  into  the  Black  Sea.  On  the  7th  of  February,  1854, 
shortly  after  the  assembling  of  Parliament,  the  Russian  am- 
bassador was  recalled  ;  subsequently  the  English  Government 
sent  a  final  ultimatum  to  the  Russian  Emperor,  requiring  him 
to  evacuate  the  Principalities  by  the  30th  of  April. 

The  despatch  of  soldiers  to  the  East  excited  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  people.  Although  it  was  in  the  early  morning, 
tens  of  thousands  of  Londoners  witnessed  the  departure  of 
the  first  detachment  of  troops  ;  but,  after  the  huzzahing  had 
died  out,  days  of  disappointment  followed  both  to  soldiers  and 
to  civilians;  and  the  vain-glorious  spirit  that  prepared  a 
banquet  to  celebrate  Sir  Charles  Napier's  expedition  with 
the  fleet  into  the  Baltic  brought  shame  and  humiliation 
upon  several  statesmen.  Lord  Palmerston's  flippancy  and 
facetiousness,  at  the  Reform  Club,  when  praising  the  per- 
formances of  the  Commodore,  and  prognosticating  what  he 
would  do  with  Russian  fortifications  and  sea-port  towns, 
produced  much  merriment  at  the  banquet,  but  in  the  House 
of  Commons  Mr.  Bright  so  castigated  him  as  to  cause  the 
noble  lord  to  lose  his  temper  and  dub  his  assailant  as  the 
"  hon  and  rev.  gentleman."  An  indignant  rebuke  from  Mr. 
Cobden  elicited  an  expression  of  feeling  in  the  House  very 
uncongenial  to  the  spirit  of  Palmerston.  Indeed,  the  prosecu- 
tion and  progress  of  the  war,  proved  how  unwise  it  was  to 
indulge  in  a  spirit  of  bravado  ;  for  the  fleet  did  nothing,  and 
the  landing  in  the  Crimea,  notwithstanding  the  brilliancy  and 
bravery  exhibited  on  the  Alma,  was  succeeded  by  a  series  of 
mistakes  and  disasters  ;  and  when  notice  of  motion  was  given 
by   Mr.    Roebuck,   in  January,    1855,   to  appoint  a  Select 
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Committee  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  British  Army 
before  Sebastopol,  so  badly  had  things  been  managed,  or  so 
little  would  they  bear  investigation,  that  Lord  John  Russell 
resigned.  Amidst  derisive  laughter,  the  motion  w^as  carried, 
to  the  surprise  of  everybody,  by  305  to  148.  The  Aberdeen 
Cabinet  ceased  to  exist.  First,  Lord  Derby  and  then  Lord 
John  Russell  failed  to  form  a  Cabinet.  Lord  Palmerston  had 
not  waited  in  vain — he  became  Premier. 

On  the  1st  of  February,  1856,  a  protocol  was  signed  at 
Vienna  by  the  representatives  of  the  five  Powers.  The 
Crimean  War  came  to  an  end,  and  the  Congress  assembled 
at  Paris. 

The  **  Arrow  "  affair. — Dissolution  of  Parliament, 

Parliament  met  in  February,  1857.  In  the  Queen's 
Speech  it  was  declared  that  *'  acts  of  violence,  insults  to  the 
British  flag,  and  infraction  of  treaty  rights  committed  by  the 
local  Chinese  authorities  at  Canton,  and  a  pertinacious  refusal 
of  redress,  have  rendered  it  necessary  for  Her  Majesty's 
officers  in  China  to  have  recourse  to  measures  of  force  to 
obtain  satisfaction."  Although  this  representation  was 
adapted  to  please  the  public  it  did  not  satisfy  the  House 
of,  Commons.  By  treaty  with  China,  British  vessels  were 
to  be  subject  to  consular  jurisdiction  only.  The  "  Arrow  " 
was  boarded  by  Chinese  from  a  war  junk,  and  the  crew 
carried  off,  charged  with  piracy.  Satisfaction  for  the 
alleged  outrage  having  been  demanded  and  refused,  the 
fleet  was  employed  under  Admiral  Sir  Michael  Seymour. 
Demands  were  also  made  for  the  admission  of  foreigners  to 
the  port  and  city  of  Canton. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Cobden  moved  "that 
this  house  had  heard  with  concern  of  the  conflicts  which  had 
occurred  between  the  British  and  Chinese  authorities  in  the 
Canton  river ;  and,  without  expressing  an  opinion  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  government  of  China  may  have  afl"orded 
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this  country  cause  of  complaint  respecting  the  non-fulfilment 
of  the  treaty  of  1842,  this  house  considers  that  the  papers 
which  have  been  laid  upon  the  table  fail  to  establish  satis- 
factory grounds  for  the  violent  measures  resorted  to  at 
Canton  in  the  late  affair  of  the  Arrow  ;  and  that  a  select 
committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  our  com- 
mercial relations  with  China."  When  the  division  was  taken 
there  were  263  for  the  motion  and  247  against  it.  Notwith- 
standing this  majority  of  sixteen  against  the  Government, 
they  were  confident  they  had  the  country  with  them  ;  and 
accordingly,  Lord  Granville  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  Lord 
Palmerston  in  the  House  of  Commons  announced  their  inten- 
tion not  to  resign,  but  to  advise  the  Queen  to  dissolve  Parlia- 
ment immediately  after  the  estimates  had  been  voted,  and 
other  necessary  measures  were  passed. 

Lord  Palmerston,  like  Lord  Beaconsfield,  thoroughly 
understood  the  bias  of  the  English  character  in  relation  to 
an  aggressive  foreign  policy.  For  a  century  at  least  war, 
with  or  without  justice,  has  been  popular  in  England.  The 
people,  after  having  read  war  tales,  and  graphic  accounts  of 
heroic  achievements,  both  by  sea  and  by  land — deeds  that 
have  shed  a  lustre  over  many  of  our  countrymen,  filled  our 
cathedrals  with  statuary  and  adorned  the  open  spaces  of 
London  with  monuments,  naturally  regard  a  time  of  peace 
as  a  period  of  insipidity  and  dull  monotony ;  they  are,  there- 
fore, more  than  ready  to  hail  with  gladness  any  policy  that 
will  bring  about  war  or  produce  excitement,  and  they  join  with 
gusto  in  singing  nautical  and  other  songs  that  celebrate  the 
valour  of  British  prowess.  It  was  so  in  1857  :  no  sooner  had 
the  turmoil  of  the  election  commenced  than  the  Union  Jack 
was  flouting  in  the  spring  breezes,  and  British  prejudice  was 
aroused  by  loud  inquiries  whether  insults  were  to  be  offered 
to  the  British  flag  with  impunity.  The  triumph  of  Lord 
Palmerston  was  so  complete,  that  many  of  his  chief  opponents 
in  the  House  of  Commons  lost  their  seats. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE   EIGHTH    ELECTION 
(1857.) 

fF  the  effect  of  the  last  election  was  to  lower  the  moral 
tone  of  the  electors,  the  election  of  1857  was  still  more 
damaging  to  the  reputation  of  the  borough.  It  revived  the 
corruption  and  dissipation  that  characterized  elections  prior 
to  the  Corrupt  Practices  Bill  becoming  law,  appealed  to 
men's  lowest  passions,  pandered  to  prejudices  that  quickened 
into  actions,  evoked  a  turbulent  rowdyism  that  drowned  the 
voice  of  reason  and  moderation,  and,  when  the  fumes  of  the 
election  had  cleared  away,  there  was  left  behind  a  residuum 
of  political  degradation.  Canvassers  and  boardmen  swarmed 
everywhere.  Societies  were  subsidized,  and  public  houses 
recklessly  taken.  There  was  a  profusion  of  refreshment 
tickets,  and  devotees  flocked  every  day  to  the  Horns  Tavern 
to  worship  the  golden  calf.  The  Nemesis  of  1852  had  over- 
taken Mr.  Wilkinson's  supporters.  The  seed  they  had  sown 
sprung  up  with  exotic  growth.  The  flood-gates  which  they 
had  partially  opened  gaped  still  wider.  The  point  at  which 
they  paused  through  timidity  or  inability  was  now  passed 
easily  and  fearlessly,  and  Lambeth  became  the  rendezvous 
of  an  election  carnival.  If,  in  1852,  Mr.  Wilkinson  appeared 
as  a  champion  to  lead  the  disconsolate  Harveyites  from  the 
pitiful  plight  into  which  they  had  fallen,  the  fates  now  ushered 
on  to  the  scene  a  young  man  said  to  be  fabulously  rich,  and 
whose  weapons  of  war  only  differed  in  size  from  those  that  were 
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wielded  by  the  men  of  1852  against  Mr.  D'Eyncourt,  whose 
struggles  in  decisive  campaigns  were  forgotten  or  ignored. 

When  William  Roupell  first  appeared  in  Lambeth  as  a 
Candidate  for  Parliamentary  honours,  he  was  not  much 
known  except  by  name — one,  however,  that  was  not  of 
much  advantage  to  him  save  as  a  guarantee  that  money 
would  not  be  lacking  to  carry  on  the  contest.  Yet  it  was 
supposed  by  many  persons  that  education  and  training 
might  have  produced  within  him  tastes  and  aspirations 
totally  different  from  those  that  clung  to  his  father  and 
grandfather.  His  Address,  too,  however  amusing  it  may 
be  to  read  it  now,  in  the  light  of  subsequent  history,  indi- 
cated a  nobleness  of  nature  that  gave  promise  of  distinction 
and  usefulness  as  a  representative  of  Lambeth.  He  was  not 
responsible  for  his  ancestry,  and  it  was  not  impossible  that 
he  had  determined  to  make  what  had  been  a  name  of  reproach 
one  worthy  of  respect.     This  is  what  he  said  : — 

To  the  Electors  of  the  Borough  of  Lambeth. 

Gentlemen, — Summoned  by  numerous  and  repeated  calls  to  become 
a  candidate  for  the  representation  of  your  Borough,  I  should  have  con- 
sidered it  a  mark  of  disrespect  to  such  a  constituency,  were  I  to  refuse 
at  once  to  place  myself  at  your  service. 

Connected  with  you  by  the  closest  ties,  both  by  property  and  descent, 
I  claim  to  represent  your  feelings,  sympathies,  and  interests,  in  a  degree 
with  which  few  others  can  compete. 

Although  young  in  years,  I  have  received  a  political  and  social 
training,  which  has  rendered  me  a  member  of  the  most  advanced  section 
of  the  great  Liberal  party. 

I  am  necessarily  a  strong  and  unflinching  advocate  of  the  great 
principles  of  extensive  Parliamentary  reform,  for  the  removal  of  those 
blemishes  which  yet  disfigure  our  electoral  system,  and  the  steady  and 
regular  development  of  that  political  liberty  for  which  we  have  as  yet 
only  prepared  the  way,  foremost  among  which  I  place  vote  by  ballot, 
and  a  large  extension  of  the  Franchise. 

I  think  that  the  fearful  errors  which  have  been  committed  in  all 
departments  of  our  administration,  the  shipwreck  of  the  oldest  reputa- 
tions, demonstrate  in  the  clearest  manner  the  urgent  necessity  for  a  well- 
considered  but  sweeping  measure  of  Administrative  Reform  carried  into 
every  section  of  our  government  departments,  but  more  especially  those 
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which  have  shown  themselves  hopelessly  tainted  with  the  sins  of  lavish 
extravagance,  glaring  incapacity,  and  the  grossest  nepotism. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  I  should  not  have  ventured  to  solicit  your 
suffrages  were  I  not  in  the  fullest  sense  an  advocate  for  the  freest  and 
most  unfettered  development  of  the  great  principles  of  free  trade, 
principles  which  have  received  so  brilliant  a  confirmation,  and  which 
have  principally  contributed, to  maintain  our  commercial  position  as  first 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

I  have  devoted  a  large  share  of  time  and  attention  to  the  study  of  the 
great  questions  of  our  social  organization,  and  especially  the  regulation  of 
the  principles  which  ought  to  determine  the  relations  of  capital  and 
labour,  and  trust,  that  as  a  large  employer,  I  have  at  least  approximated 
to  a  satisfactory  solution.  My  connection  with  the  working  classes  has 
deeply  impressed  upon  my  mind  the  necessity  for  the  most  liberal  and 
comprehensive  view  of  the  education  question,  and  I  may  be  permitted  to 
point  with  pride  at  my  own  personal  efforts  to  carry  out  practically  the 
principles  I  profess.  I  have  not,  however,  confined  my  attention  only  to 
the  rising  generation,  but  have  consecrated  a  portion  of  those  goods 
with  which  Providence  has  endowed  me  to  the  advance  of  the  social 
and  physical  well-being  of  the  working-men,  and  should  I  be  successful 
in  my  candidature,  I  shall  in  Parliament  be  fully  prepared  zealously  to 
promote  all  measures  tending  to  that  end. 

I  conceive  that  I  should  be  failing  in  my  duty  to  the  interests  of  the 
commercial  and  trading  classes,  whose  support  I  seek,  were  I  not  to  avow 
my  sincere  regret  at  the  uncertain  and  conflicting  state  of  the  laws  which 
regulate  our  banking  system,  my  belief  in  the  urgent  necessity  for  strin- 
gent legislation  on  this  point,  and  for  the  hearty  co-operation  of  all 
members  of  the  community,  in  elevating  the  present  condition  of  our 
commercial  morality. 

No  man  would,  I  feel  sure,  dare  to  appeal  to  the  electors  of  Lambeth 
who  had  not  nailed  to  the  mast  the  standard  of  religious  liberty  ;  I  am, 
therefore,  opposed  on  principle  to  every  form  of  grant  of  public  money  for 
religious  purposes,  and  should  earnestly  advocate  an  immediate  adjust- 
ment of  the  church-rate  question — that  perennial  source  of  bitterness  and 
contention. 

On  the  vexed  questions  of  our  foreign  relations,  I  most  vehemently 
condemn  the  anti-national  policy  of  the  unnatural  coalition  which  has 
recently  disgraced  our  Legislature,  a  policy  identical  with  that  which 
deceived  the  Russians  into  a  belief  of  our  weakness,  and  led  to  the  disas- 
trous contest  from  which  it  cost  us  so  heavy  an  expenditure  of  blood  and 
treasure  honourably  to  emerge.  I  shall  unquestionably  support  any 
minister  who  will  maintain  the  honour  and  independence  of  our  flag,  who 
shall  protect  the  weak  against  the  strong,  Liberal  governments  against 
despotic  tyranny,  who  shall  repress  King  Bomba,  read  a  lesson  to  King 
Clicquot,  and  afford  that  encouragement  to  our  valiant  and  faithful  allies 
in  Sardinia  and  Turkey,  which  they  have  proved  themselves  so  well  to 
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deserve  ;  at  the  same  time  I  will  never  consent  to  enter  the  people's  house 
as  a  blind  and  unreasonable  supporter  of  Lord  Palmerston,  or  any  other 
minister,  but  shall  maintain  that  independence  of  spirit  and  character, 
without  which  I  should  be  unfit  to  represent  you. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  afford  publicly  to  each  and  all  of  you  the  fullest 
explanation  of  my  views  on  any  points  on  which  you  may  require  it. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Gentlemen,  your  faithful  Servant, 

WILLIAM  ROUPELL. 
Roupfll  Park,  Brixton,  March  nth,  1857. 

Notwithstanding  the  "nursing"  and  "coaching"  that 
were  taking^  place,  it  became  apparent  to  many  of  the  elec- 
tors that  the  address  was  not  his  own  production,  nor  was  it 
written  by  his  first  "  coach,"  as  suggested  by  the  following 
squib.  The  "  sins  of  lavish  expenditure  "  were  daily  com- 
mitted, while  the  fruits  of  "political  and  social  training" 
were  not  quite  so  conspicuous  as  "  glaring  incapacity  "  for 
Parliamentary  work.     There  was  more  truth  than  poetry  in 

MASTER  ROUPELL  AND  HIS  NURSE. 

Tune. — "  Villikins  and  his  Dinah" 

There  was  a  young  lawyer  in  Lambeth  did  dwell, 
He  had  a  large  fortune,  as  I  have  heard  tell*; 
And  he  had  a  friend  Doulton,  a  river-side  swell. 
Who  liked  to  play  "  first  fiddle  "  uncommon  well, 

As  Doulton  was  a-walking  in  the  gardien  one  day. 
The  lawyer  came  to  him  and  thus  he  did  say : — 
"  Oh,  write  my  address  for  me — shew  me  the  way— 
And  I'll  stand  for  Lambeth  both  galliant  and  gay." 

Says  Doulton  to  Roupell,  "  How  much  will  you  spend, 
And  which  way,  young  sir,  do  your  principles  tend  ?  " — 
"  Of  those  and  of  money  I  think  I've  no  end  ;  " 
"  Then,  if  that's  it,"  says  Doulton,  "  why  I'll  be  your  friend. 

"  So  first  you  must  take  all  the  houses  about. 

And  post  all  the  bills  of  that  Wilkinson  out ; 

And  the  men  with  your  boards  must  continually  shout — 

'  It's  money  that  makes  a  man,  that  there's  no  doubt.' 

"^You  must  have  public  meetings  and  you  must  be  tried 
Before  your  constituents  all  far  and  wide. 
And  we'll  ask  you  questions  to  put  you  aside. 
But  give  you  the  answers,  first,  all  cut  and  dried. ' 
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So  they  started  the  lawyer,  the  young  golden  calf, 

And  took  in  poor  people  with  all  sorts  of  chaff ; 

But  others  in  Lambeth  too  witty  by  half, 

When  they  heard  what  was  doing,  did  nothing  but  laugh. 

For  says  they,  "  Here  is  a  youngster  scarce  out  of  his  teens, 
No  one  knows  what  he's  done,  no  one  knows  what  he  means, 
And  as  for  his  politics  which  way  he  leans. 
It  arn't  of  no  consequence  'cos  of  his  means. 

"  He's  like  a  cigar  that's  too  green  to  be  smoked, 
He's  like  a  young  lady  too  young  to  be  joked. 
He's  like  a  sweet  baby  that's  easily  choked. 
With  the  tops  and  the  bottoms  improperly  soaked. 

"  Not  fit  to  be  tried  like  a  bottle  of  wine. 
That  has'nt  a  crust,  for  it  arn't  had  the  time. 
Put  him  back  in  the  cellar  and  there  let  him  fine, 
And  when  he's  a  grandfather,  perhaps  he  may  shine. 

"  But  the  Borough  this  time  has  been  bought  and  been  sold, 
No  principles  guided  us  now,  as  of  old. 
And  when  all  the  votes  have  on  Monday  been  polled, 
Shall  we  find  that  we  worshipped  a  nugget  of  gold  ?  " 

Mr.  Wilkinson's  supporters  had  sent  to  them 

THE  STOCK  EXCHANGE  MUFF. 

There  was  a  stock-broker  in  Saint  James's  did  dwell, 
He  sighed  for  a  seat  in  Saint  Stephen's  as  well. 
So  he  started  for  Sunderland,  as  I've  heard  tell, 
But  returned,  disappointed,  this  Stock  Exchange  swell. 

A  draper  in  Lambeth  he  met  with  one  day. 

He  bow'd  to  the  draper  and  to  him  did  say, 

"  I  have  bear  skins  and  bull  skins  and  stag  skins  enough. 

Pray  can  you  dispose  of  a  Stock  Exchange  muff." 

"  Is  it  bear's,  is  it  bull's  ?  "  then  the  draper  did  say, 
*'  Or  is  it  the  stag  they  find  stalking  so  gay 
In  the  garden  where  Stocks  rise  and  fall  in  a  day. 
And  to  which  from  the  bank  you  cross  over  the  way.? 

*'  The  Muff  that  I  mean,"  said  the  Stock  Exchange  youth, 

"  Is  made  up  of  the  three,  if  I  tell  you  the  truth  ; 

So,  draper,  dear  draper,  place  me  in  your  pack. 

That  the  Stock  Exchange  muff  may  ride  in  on  your  back." 

The  draper  then  kindly  went  down  on  his  knees. 
And  took  up  the  muff,  sirs,  as  gay  as  you  please ; 
The  fair  Lady  Lambeth  stood  at  the  shop  door, 
And  bought  the  old  muff,  which  has  turned  out  a  bore. 
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To  Saint  Stephen's  she  took  him,  but  before  he  got  there, 
He  proclaim'd  himself  Vilkinson  honest  and  fair, 
So  to  prove  he  desarved  a  name  of  such  note, 
He  disfranchised  Lambeth  by  every  vote. 

He  thought  that  the  workman  should  not  long  have  his  tin 
Which  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  he  did  win, 
So  he  voted  the  poor  man,  so  down  on  his  luck, 
No  wages  but  wittols  sent  home  on  a  truck. 

And  he  now  comes  before  us  the  poor  man  to  ask. 
In  his  sunny  support  to  again  let  him  bask ; 
The'  he  promises  well,  yet  we  know  he'll  do  all 
To  leave  jolly  Lambeth  no  member  at  all. 

Roupell,  all  so  gallient  so  bold  and  so  good. 
Will  step  into  the  shoes  where  old  Vilkinson  stood  ; 
He  knows  where  the  shoe  pinches  in  hunger  and  cold. 
And  humanely  relieveth  the  poor  with  his  gold. 

Roupell  is  a  calf  that  is  golden,  they  say, 
And  Vilkinson's  poet  makes  that  a  display ; 
Pure  gold  is  Roupell  to  Lambeth  to  day, 
While  Vilkinson  looks  like  the  "  foul  foot  of  clay." 

Mr.  Frederic  Doulton's  "  Address  to  the  Electors  of  the 
Borough  of  Lambeth,"  in  1852,  had  not  been  forgotten, 
and  a  portion  was  reprinted  to  remind  him  and  the  con- 
stituency of  that  gentleman's  "  consistency." 

DOULTON  ON  CONSISTENCY. 

"  Oh  that  mine  enemy  would  write  a  book." 

At  the  termination  of  the  last  election,  when  Mr.  F.  Doulton  and  his 
clique  were  defeated,  he  published  an  Address  to  the  Electors,  in  which 
he  made  the  following  statement : — 

"  That  I  deeply  regret  the  result  of  the  contest  you  will  naturally 
conceive,  especially  when  I  recollect  that  the  cost  at  which  success  was 
obtained  was  the  sacrifice  of  all  that  is  honourable  and  fair  in  political 
warfare,  and  by  means  which,  if  left  unchecked,  will  place  the  represen- 
tation of  our  Metropolitan  Boroughs  in  the  hands,  not  of  those  best  fitted 
by  character  and  ability  for  such  a  high  position,  but  in  the  hands  of  such 
as  may  be  best  prepared  to  minister  to  those  currupting  and  debasing 
influences  attendant  upon  a  lavish  and  uncontrolled  expenditure  of 
money." — Extract  from  Address  to  the  Electors  of  the  Borough  of  Lambeth^ 
dated  July  16th,  1852. 

(Signed)        "  FREDERIC  DOULTON.'* 

Brother  Electors,  can  you  read  this  without  being  disgusted  with  this 
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same  F.  Doulton  ?  five  years  ago,  when  beaten,  he  lamented  that  the 
means  used  were  not  honourable  and  fair,  and  especially  deprecated  a 
lavish  expenditure. 

Now  he  is  the  strenuous  supporter  of  a  gentleman  who  seeks  to 
obtain  your  suffrages  by  an  expenditure  far  greater  than  that  of  which  he 
then  complained. 

This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  Air.  Doulton's  conduct ;  will  you  permit 
such  a  man  to  dictate  to  you  who  shall  be  your  two  representatives,  and  to 
compel  you  to  select  "  those  who  are  not  fitted  by  character  and  ability  for 
such  a  high  position  ?  " 

If  Mr.  Doulton  does  not  know  what  consistency  is,  teach  him,  and 
place  Mr.  Wilkinson  at  the  head  of  the  poll. 

That  was  regarded  as  **  vituperation,"  and  the  St.  Giles's 
poet  was  called  into  play.  This  was  the  shot  he  fired  at  the 
Wilkinsonians  : — 

WILKINSON  wersus  WITUPERATION 
Tune  :— "  Cork  Leg" 
I'll  sing  you  a  song  of  the  dullest  of  drones, 
In  agony  groaning  his  bitterest  tones, 
An  adage  there  is,  and  its  truth  each  one  owns, 
Those  who  live  in  glass  houses  shouldn't  throw  stones. 
Ri  too  ral,  loo  ral,  &c. 

Some  years  ago  a  stock-jobber  puts 

In  Lambeth  his  head,  on  himself  being  *'  nuts," 

And  one  of  the  sorriest  figures  he  cuts. 

And  Newington  hails  him  her  greatest  of  "  Butts." 

It  chanc'd  at  that  time  as  chroniclers  tell, 
Oi  canvass,  a  draper,  a  lot  had  to  sell, 
I'll  take  it,  says  Wilky,  and  set  up  mysel'. 
With  that  and  my  fustian  I'll  do  pretty  well. 

'Bout  being  the  working  man's  friend  did  he  shout, 
"  Now  back  and  edge  to  you  I'll  stick  never  doubt ;  " 
Elected  he  was  with  bellow  and  shout. 
But  no  sooner  found  in  than  he  wsls  found  out. 

He  sold  them  in  all  shapes,  most  cruel  and  strange, 
And  toadied  for  place,  when  it  came  within  range, 
Forsook  the  poor  man  as  a  dog  with  the  rriange  ; 
In  short,  the  stock-jobber  was  always  on  change  ! 

And  he  and  his  compeer  were  linked  cheek  by  jowl, 
Our  Lambeth  coach  was  upset,  near  gave  us  a  roll, 
Sure  never  two  horses  so  jibbed  from  their  "^o//," 
The  nag  christened  Wilky  seemed  "  gingered  "  by  gole  ! 
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Who'd  vote  for  a  man,  who  for  no  voter  cares, 
Forsakes  the  poor  man  to  whom  he  much  swears  ? 
The  Commons  who'd  render  a  place  to  sell  shares, 
And  mix  up  religion  with  bulls  and  with  bears. 

'Gainst  lawyers  and  river-side  swells  let  him  rail, 
But  how  about  the  job — the  "  the  atmospheric  rail  " — 
That  brought  desolation  and  woe  in  its  trail ; 
To  beat  Croydon  Pipes,  Lambeth  Pots  never  fail. 

Perhaps  he  may  think  himself  right  as  the  mail. 
But  he  in  his  "  polar  expedition  "  may  fail ; 
You've  oft  seen  an  ape,  though  the  joke's  rather  stale, 
The  higher  he  climbs,  the  more  shows  his  tail. 

Stones  shouldn't  be  thrown,  as  before  I  have  said ; 
A  man  who  deceives  us  inspires  all  with  dread. 
Rowing  one  way,  and  keeping  another  his  head, 
A  golden  calf  must  beat  a  great  pig  of  lead. 

Mr.  Williams's  habit  of  boasting  of  his  political  virtue 
was  noticed  by  The  Times  in  the  following  facetious  leader, 
which  of  course  his  enemies  reprinted  : — 

"  Who  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  a  man's  virtue  ?  "  says  Lady 
Booby,  in  Fielding's  novel.  Really,  when  we  read  the  loud-mouthed 
proclamations  of  their  own  spotlesss  integrity  which  the  Brutuses  and 
Cassiuses  of  Parliamentary  life  are  in  the  habit  of  dealing  forth  to  their 
admirers  just  now,  in  electioneering  times,  we  cannot  help  thinking  of 
her  Ladyship.  The  most  notorious  Joseph  Andrews  of  the  time  is 
perhaps  Mr.  W.  Williams,  the  ex-member  for  Lambeth.  The  efforts 
which  this  gentleman  has  made  to  maintain  his  virtue  amid  manifold 
temptations  are  really  incredible.  Invitations  to  Royal  balls,  invitations 
to  aristocratic  assemblies,  the  blandishments  of  beauty,  and  the  cajoleries 
of  coxcombs,  leave  him  as  they  find  him — patriotic,  calm,  stern,  but  yet 
lovely  in  his  strength — '  as  is  the  light  of  a  dark  eye  in  woman.'  A  dead 
set  has  been  made  at  the  honourable  gentleman,  as  we  learn  from  the 
speech  which  he  addressed  to  the  Electors  of  Lambeth  on  Tuesday  last. 
The  Queen  has  been  quite  '  put  out '  that  Mr.  Williams  would  not  counte- 
nance her  little  parties  at  the  Palace.  The  mysterious  coteries  in  the  back 
parlour  of  Chesham-place  have  been  imperfect  because  he  was  not  there. 
Many  a  Duchess  would  have  asked  no  better  than  to  have  the  company 
of  Mr.  W.  Williams  in  a  tea-green  brougham.  The  man  might  soften, 
indeed,  but  the  M.P.  was  resolved.  When  he  thought  of  the  Extension 
of  the  Suffrage,  he  spurned  the  flowery  chains  which  the  hands  of  aristo- 
cratic beauty  had  woven  for  his  manly  limbs.  To  him  the  Ballot  was 
more  than  the  bluest  eye.  The  cry  of  his  hungry  constituents  for  Elec- 
toral Districts  stopped  his  ears  against  the  soft  meretricious  swell  of  the 
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venal  music  which  timed  the  unpatriotic  quiverings  of  the  marble  limbs 
of  Mayfair.  Well,  after  all,  it  is  something  to  find  a  Cincinnatus  or  an 
Andrew  Marvell  in  these  days  of  jobbery,  and  Royal  British  Banks,  and 
general  bribery  and  corruption.  We  have  him,  however,  in  the  person 
of  Mr.  W.  Williams.  The  thirst  of  Diogenes's  ghost  is  slaked  at  last. 
We  learn,  from  his  own  lips,  at  least,  that  he  has  resisted  all  corruption, 
all  temptation — of  intimidation  we  speak  not,  for  clearly  Boreas  would 
have  no  chance  against  the  ex-member  for  Lambeth.  Everything  that 
can  flatter  the  imagination,  gratify  the  senses,  or  pander  to  the  passions 
of  a  human  being  has  been  offered  to  this  upright  man,  and  off"ered  in 
vain.  It  may  be  true,  that  with  advancing  years  his  more  vulgar  and 
ordinary  appetencies  may  have  been  gratified  and  palled  ;  but,  surely,  in 
most  of  us,  ambition  survives.  Now,  Mr.  W.  Williams  tells  us,  that  when 
the  rulers  of  the  British  Empire  found  him  impervious  to  temptation  in 
every  other  form,  they  touched  this  string,  and  with  no  undexterous  hand. 
What  we  are  about  to  relate  actually  occurred  to  Mr.  W.  Williams  in  the 
course  of  his  Parliamentary  career.  A  whipper-in,  a  gentleman  who  had 
the  dispensation  of  20,000  places,  button-holed  him  upon  one  occasion,  and 
addressed  the  worthy  M.P.  in  the  following  terms  : — '  What  a  misfortune 
it  is  you  are  always  so  cross  with  us  ;  we  don't  care  about  the  Tory  party 
denouncing  us,  but  it  is  most  unpleasant  to  see  you,  a  Liberal,  and  a  sup- 
porter of  Government,  in  a  great  number  of  instances,  finding  fault  with  us, 
and  exposing  us  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  You  don't  want  a  place  or  money, 
but  I  should  like  very  much  to  make  friends  with  you.  What  would  be 
agreeable  to  you  ?  Would  you  like  honours — a  title?'  Positively  our 
friend  William  Williams  of  Lambeth — the  Williams — adapted  as  he  is  by 
nature  to  grace  any  station,  has  refused  a  Peerage  for  his  country's  good  ! 
Did  Mr.  W.  Williams  notice  the  exact  condition  of  the  whipper-in's  cheek 
at  the  time  this  offer  was  made  ?  Might  not  that  functionary's  left  eye 
have  been  noticed  by  any  more  acute  observer  to  have  assumed  at  the 
time  an  abnormal  appearance  ?  Finally,  at  what  hour  was  the  offer 
named  ? — was  it  inter  pocula,  or  otherwise  ? 

Our  own  belief  in  the  matter  is,  that  any  hitherto  unknown  man  who 
makes  a  considerable  figure  in  the  House  of  Commons  will  naturally  find 
himself  the  object  of  social  consideration,  and  will  be  invited  to  the  houses 
of  the  more  considerable  people  in  London,  perhaps  to  a  somewhat  greater 
degree  than  a  distinguished  literary  or  scientific  man,  because  his  hosts 
are  themselves  intent  upon  political  discussion.  That  the  Queen  of  Great 
Britain  or  that  Lord  Palmerston,  or  Lord  Derby  is  in  such  matters  the 
slave  of  the  division  list,  or  that  our  needy  patriots  are  assailed  with 
aristocratic  blandishments,  or  that  Mr.  W.  Williams  has  been  offered  a 
title  and  has  rejected  it,  we  do  not  for  a  moment  believe.  He  and  men 
like  him  sit  and  dream  of  such  things  as  young  ladies  of  forty  see  a  Don 
Juan  in  every  muffin-boy  who  passes  along  Obelisk-crescent  about  half- 
past  four  on  an  evening  of  November. 

Such  an  opportunity  of  ''making  game  "  of  Mr.  Williams 
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was  not  allowed  to  pass.  A  clever  cartoon  appeared  in  Punchy 
representing  the  hon.  gentleman  with  a  donkey's  head 
leaning  on  one  side,  listening  to  Mr.  Punch.  The  position 
enabled  the  artist  to  give  an  open  eye  indicative  of  deep 
interest  and  of  some  intelligence.  One  ear  overlapped 
Punch's  head,  as  if  trying  to  catch  every  word  of 
the  mysterious  whisper.  An  ill-fitting  coat  suggested  his 
usual  disregard  of  appearances,  or  lack  of  taste.  With 
his  right  hand  he  held  a  box,  labelled  Lambeth.  Punch, 
of  course,  appeared  as  a  perfect  little  gentleman,  standing 
on  tiptoe,  and  holding  one  hand  on  the  side  of  his 
mouth  lest  he  should  be  overheard  as  he  said  (myste- 
riously) "Now,  what  would  you  like  ?  Say  a  Title — say  the 
Order  of  the  Thistle  !  " 

The  Nomination, 

After  many  meetings  had  been  held  in  various  places — 
sometimes  in  the  open  air — not  infrequently  half-a-dozen  in  a 
day — and  squibs  innumerable  had  been  let  off — the  nomina- 
tion-day came,  and  with  it  a  concentration  of  excitement, 
personalities,  noise,  and  revelry.  It  was  on  a  Saturday, 
and,  what  was  of  some  consequence  to  the  actors,  a  sun- 
shiny March  morning.  The  hustings  occupied  a  portion 
of  a  vacant  piece  of  ground  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
Kennington-park.  Mr.  Wilkinson  was  the  first  to  put  in  an 
appearance,  followed  by  Mr.  Williams,  without  much  show 
or  ostentation ;  but  Mr.  Roupell  came  with  the  eclat  of  a 
long  cavalcade  of  carriages,  and  was  received  with  much 
real  or  simulated  enthusiasm. 

Mr.  R.  Ellington  proposed  Mr.  Williams,  in  a  terse 
speech,  declaring  that  although  the  candidate  "  was  not  a 
polished  orator,  he  was,  what  was  far  better,  an  upright, 
conscientious,  true-hearted  Briton,  who  was  worthy  of 
special  honour  on  account  of  his  staunch  resistance  to 
Government  extravagances." 
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Mr.  Silvester,  in  seconding  the  nomination,  referred  to 
the  attempt  to  put  Mr.  WilHams  down  by  designating  him  a 
Viscount. 

Amidst  a  storm  of  groans  and  hisses  Mr.  Rhodes  pro- 
posed Mr.  Wilkinson,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Gray. 

Mr.  F.  Doulton  proposed  Mr.  W.  Roupell  (amidst 
vociferous  cheering)  on  two  grounds  :  first,  he  was  one  of 
themselves  ;  and,  secondly,  because  of  his  attachment  to  the 
great  principles  of  Reform.  Mr.  Edward  Grove  seconded 
the  nomination. 

Mr.  W.  Williams  was  received  with  mingled  cheers  and  hisses.  He 
had  had  the  honour  of  representing  them  in  the  House  of  Commons  for 
nearly  seven  years,  and  having  been  a  faithful,  honest  member — (cheers) 
he  felt  confident  they  would  place  him  in  the  distinguished  position 
of  their  representative  in  the  next  parliament  (Yes,  yes,  and  no,  no.) 
There  was  not  a  man  in  the  last  parliament  who  took  so  much  care  of 
their  pockets  as  he  had.  (Laughter,  and  hear,  hear.)  He  had  spent 
more  time  than  nearly  all  the  other  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
put  together  in  exposing  the  extravagance  and  profligacy  of  the  Govern- 
ment under  which  he  lived.  (Hear,  hear.)  Why  they  would  hardly 
believe  that  this  Government  required  ;^6,ooo,ooo  or  ;£'7,ooo,ooo  more 
to  carry  on  public  affairs — (A  voice — Palmerston  for  ever) — than  was 
required  in  the  last  year  of  peace  by  Lord  Derby  and  Lord  Aberdeen. 
(Derisive  laughter.)  This  was  unpredecented  liberality,  and  he  appealed 
to  the  electors  whether  it  was  not  necessary  for  them  to  send  men  to  the 
House  of  Commons  who  would  oppose  this  extravagance,  and  not  men 
who  would  back  it  up.  (Hear,  hear.)  Since  he  had  had  the  honour  of 
being  their  representative  there  was  not  a  man  in  the  House  of  Commons 
who  had  devoted  more  time  than  himself  to  the  industrious  discharge  of 
his  parliamentary  duties.  (Laughter.)  He  had  no  other  occupation  ; 
he  had  devoted  days  and  nights  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  and  the 
protection  of  their  interest  and  those  of  the  country  at  large.  (Hear, 
hear.)  During  the  same  period  he  had  accomplished  two  of  the  most 
important  financial  reforms  that  ever  were  effected  within  the  memory  of 
mortal  man.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  Government  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
pocketing  or  intercepting  between  ;^6,ooo,ooo  and  ;^7 ,000,000  arising  from 
the  taxes  on  its  way  from  the  tax-payer  to  the  Treasury  without  rendering 
any  account  of  its  application.  For  seven  years  he  exposed  that  iniquity  : 
dinned  the  matter  in  the  ears  of  the  Government,  and  charged  them  with 
a  gross  and  disgraceful  neglect  of  their  public  duty.  Well,  about  a  twelve- 
month ago  he  succeeded  in  abolishing  that  evil ;  all  the  money  was  now 
paid  into  the  Exchequer,  and  not  one  farthing  was  taken  out  without  a 
vote  of  the  House  of  Commons.   Again,  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  he  exposed 
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in  the  House  of  Commons  the  iniquitous  injustice  of  exempting  the  land 
from  the  imposition  of  the  legacy  duty,  and  at  the  same  time  levying  that 
duty  upon  all  other  descriptions  of  property.  Their  legislators  being 
landowners,  always  took  care  of  their  own  pockets,  and  for  sixty  years 
they  committed  the  gross  injustice  upon  every  class  of  the  community 
but  themselves.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  got  it  imposed  upon  them  only  a 
short  time  ago ;  now  it  took  ;^2,ooo,ooo  of  money  from  their  pockets — 
(cheers) — and  those  whom  he  addressed  might  depend  upon  it  but  for 
this  alteration  the  country  would  have  had  to  pay  the  difference  in  duties 
on  the  necessaries  of  life.  (Hear,  hear.)  Further,  he  had  denounced  for 
several  years  past  the  iniquity  ot  imposing  the  income-tax  on  tradesmen 
and  professional  men  to  the  same  extent  that  it  was  imposed  on  landed 
proprietors  and  fundholders.  (Cries  of  "  Bravo.")  The  latter  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  get  their  agents  to  collect  their  rents  and  look  to  their  bank- 
ing accounts,  while  the  former  were  toiling  anxiously  from  the  ist  of 
January  to  the  31st  of  December,  and  yet  the  income-tax  was  imposed 
equally  on  both.  If  the  electors  sent  him  to  the  next  House  of  Commons, 
he  w^ould  endeavour  to  obtain  justice  for  the  tradesman  and  the  pro- 
fessional man,  by  proposing  that  they  should  only  pay  half  as  much  as 
was  levied  upon  landowners  and  fundowners.  (Loud  cheers.)  In  the 
course  of  the  last  session  he  endeavoured  to  wipe  away  from  the  statute 
book  that  hard,  unjust,  and  oppressive  law  by  which  the  income  tax  was 
imposed  on  incomes  under  ;^i5o  a  year.  It  had  been  said  that  his  pro- 
posal on  that  subject  was  clap-trap,  and  that  his  object  was  to  obtain 
votes.  Twice  did  he  denounce  the  iniquity  in  question  in  the  last 
session.  This  year,  immediately  after  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
announced  his  intention  to  propose  the  continuance  of  the  tax,  he  gave 
notice  that  he  would  introduce  a  motion  to  abolish  it.  That  was  a  con- 
siderable time  before  the  division  on  Mr.  Cobden's  motion,  which  placed 
Lord  Palmerston's  Government  in  a  minority,  and  there  was,  at  that 
period,  no  expectation  of  an  election  in  the  course  of  the  present  year. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Mr.  Williams  then  defended  his  vote  on  the  China 
question  amid  incessant  cries  of  "  Time,  time,"  and  "  We  know  all  about 
that."  He  concluded  by  assuring  the  electors  that  if  he  were  returned 
he  would  be  found,  in  future,  as  he  had  been  heretofore,  a  faithful  repre- 
sentative of  the  borough. 

Mr.  Wilkinson,  on  coming  forward,  was  received  with  a  tumultuous 
concert  of  groans,  hisses,  and  other  manifestations  of  unpopularity.  He 
said  that  five  years  ago  he  came  forward,  at  the  request  of  the  electors, 
to  fill  a  gap  which  had  been  left  in  the  representation  by  a  gentleman 
who  had  retired.  (A  voice  :  "  And  you  sold  us.")  On  that  occasion  he 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  poll.  Since  then  he  had  given  about  700 
votes  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  although  it  was  scarcely  possible 
that  all  those  votes  should  have  been  satisfactory  to  all  his  constituents, 
he  could  assert  that  every  one  of  them  had  been  given  according  to  the 
conviction  of  his  conscience.     (Cheers  and  uproar.)     He  was  not  going 
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to  tell  them  that  the  government  of  this  country  was  a  profligate  govern- 
ment, or  that  there  were  no  honest  men  in  the  late  House  of  Commons 
beside  himself.  They  would  not  believe  him  if  he  did  tell  them  so.  His 
late  colleague  (Mr.  Williams)  had  told  them  that  he  believed  the 
government  of  Lord  Derby  was  much  more  economical  than  the  govern- 
ment of  Lord  Palmerston.  If  that  were  his  (Mr.  Williams')  opinion,  he 
could  understand  why  he  had  voted  against  the  government  of  Lord 
Palmerston  and  in  favour  of  Lord  Derby.  As  to  the  Chinese  war,  what 
was  the  result  of  the  affair  ?  Why  the  Chinese  had  come  to  their  senses  ; 
the  Emperor  of  China  had  disowned  the  acts  of  his  commissioner,  and  it 
appeared,  therefore,  that  the  course  taken  by  Sir  J.  Bowring  and  the 
admiral  at  the  station  was  right.  (Hear.)  News  to  this  effect  had 
arrived  to-day,  and  the  result  seemed  to  be  most  satisfactory  to  the 
honour  and  the  credit  of  the  country.  (Cheers.)  The  electors  had  been 
told  that  he  had  a  share  in  imposing  the  income  tax  on  them.  (A  voice, 
"  So  you  had.")  He  had  no  more  to  do  with  it  than  his  colleague  had. 
(Cries  of  "  go  home.")  He  asked  them  to  give  him  once  more  their 
suffrages  and  send  him  back  to  the  House  of  Commons — (no,  no) — as 
he  believed  they  would  do,  if  they  took  an  unprejudiced  view  of  his 
conduct.  (Cries  of  "  we  have  had  enough  of  you."  "  What  about 
stock-jobbing  ?  ")  He  did  not  profess  to  have  done  more  than  other 
people,  but  whatever  his  late  colleague  might  have  done  in  the  way  of 
assiduity  and  attention  to  his  duties,  he  believed  he  had  done  more. 
(Interruption.)  He  had  been  longer  in  the  House — he  had  given  more 
votes — he  had  been  absent  fewer  times  than  that  gentleman,  and  there- 
fore, if  they  gave  credit  to  his  friend,  let  them  also  give  credit  to  him. 
He  would  now  leave  his  cause  in  their  hands,  and  he  trusted  they  would 
place  him,  as  they  did  before,  at  the  ^ead  of  the  poll.     (Cheers.) 

Mr.  Roupell  was  received  with  tremendous  cheers,  which  lasted 
for  two  or  three  minutes.  He  said  he  had  been  called  upon  by  numbers 
in  that  borough  to  come  forward  as  a  candidate,  and  it  was  as  a  local  and 
independent  candidate  in  the  fullest  sense  of  those  words  that  he  now 
sought  the  suffrages  of  the  electors.  During  the  last  few  days  he  had 
addressed  nearly  30,000  of  the  inhabitants,  who  had  evinced  their 
approval  of  his  principles,  and  he  regarded  the  enthusiasm  which  had 
been  manifested  in  his  behalf,  not  merely  as  a  compliment  to  himself 
but  also  as  a  compliment  and  homage  to  the  great  principles  which 
he  represented.  (Cheers.)  He  did  not  come  forward  merely  as  a  local 
candidate,  but  as  an  exponent  of  those  great  principles  which  must 
sooner  or  later  be  embodied  in  the  laws  as  they  were  already  diffused 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  (Hear.)  As  a  local 
candidate  he  had  strong  local  attachments.  He  could  not  help  recol- 
lecting that  those  who  had  gone  before  him,  and  to  whom  he  owed 
everything,  made  their  first  successful  exertions  in  that  borough,  and 
this  made  hini  feel  that  he  himself  owed  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
borough — (cheers) — in  fact,  that  he  owed  to  it  all  that  he  possessed. 
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Renewed  cheers.)     He  aspired  to  no  higher  place  than  that  of  repre- 
senting it.     He  was  no  placeman;  no  tuft-hunter;  he  had  no  greater 
ambition  than  that  of  representing  his  native  borough  in  the  House 
of  Commons.     (Cheers.)     He  had  so  often  recapitulated   his  political 
principles  that  it  could  not  be  necessary  for  him  to  enlarge  upon  them 
then.       He   came    forward   as   a   supporter  of    parliamentary   reform. 
Cheers.)     He  wanted  to  see  the  glaring  inconsistencies  in  our  repre- 
sentative  system   wiped   away — (renewed    cheers) — he   wanted   to   see 
justice   done  to  the   masses;    he  wanted   to   see   the   removal  of  the 
anomaly  of  only  one  in  seven  being  entitled  to  vote.     (A  voice,  '*  What 
does  Wilkinson   say  to   that?")      Another  subject   in  which  he  took 
peculiar  interest  was  administrative  reform.     During  the  last  war  this 
country  was   very   nearly   shipwrecked   through  the  gross   incapacity 
of  government    oiBcials.      Blood   and   treasure   were   lavished   on   the 
altar  of  incompetence.     What  was  the  remedy  ?     Why  to  fill  public 
offices  with  men  of  business  habits,  not  with  men  whose  sole  qualifi- 
cation was  that  they  had  a  handle  to  their  names.      Again,  he  took 
a  peculiar  interest  in  social  questions.     He  was   anxious   to   see   the 
working  classes  more  cared  for.     (Hear,  hear.)      He  was  anxious  to 
see  their  hours  of  toil  shortened  without  their  wages  being  lessened* 
(Cheers.)     He  was  anxious  to  see  the  horrid  truck  system  done  away 
with  for  their  sakes.     (Cheers).     He  was  anxious  to  see  proper  recrea- 
tion provided  for  them,  and  especially  did   he   desire   to   see  women 
and  girls   in   factories   protected   against   excessive  labour.     (Cheers.) 
He  had  been  called  an  ultra  Palmerstonian.     That  charge  was  untrue ; 
while  he  was  prepared  to  support  Lord  Palmerston  to  a  certain  extent, 
and   to    "  give    honour   where   honour   was    due,"    he    could    not  help 
recollecting  that  Lord  Palmerston  was  not  a  liberal — (hear,  hear) — and, 
therefore,  he  would  only  support  him  so  far  as    he  would    consent   to 
carry  out  those  noble  principles  which  he  (Mr.  Roupell)  had  embodied 
in  his  address.    (Cheers.)     In  the  present  struggle  he  had  one  estimable 
advantage  in  his  favour,  namely,  that  he  had  no  bad  votes  to  account 
for.      (Cheers   and   laughter.)      Only   two   objections   had   been   urged 
against  him — one  having  reference  to  his  age.;  the  other  to  the  large 
proportion  of  goods  with  which  Providence  had  been  pleased  to  bless 
him.    (Laughter.)    With  regard  to  age,  that  was  a  very  delicate  question. 
He  was  happy  to  say  that  on  that  occasion,  age  had  gone  before  honesty. 
(Laughter.)     He  did  not  come  forward  to  offer  to  the  electors  the  last 
years  of  a  "  used  up  "  man.    (Laughter.)    He  hoped  to  be  able  to  render 
many  years  of  valuable  service,  and  if  age  were  an  objection,  he  would 
make  a  solemn  promise  that  he  would  grow  older — (laughter) — as  to  the 
means  with  which  Providence  had  blessed  him,  he  could  not  consider 
that  a  fault  or  a  disadvantage.     In  a  borough  like  Lambeth,  with  its 
250,000  inhabitants,  there  would  be  ample  opportunities  for  him  to  devote 
his  means  to  the  advantage  of  his  poorer  brethren.     (Cheers.)     Iri  con- 
clusion, he  declared  that  if  he  were  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
he  should  go  there  the  pledged  friend  of  the  working  m.an. 
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A  show  of  hands  was  then  taken,  and  declared  to  be  in  favour  of  Mr, 
Roupell  and  Mr.  WilHams.  There  were  not  more  than  thirty  or  forty 
held  up  for  Mr.  Wilkinson,  who  demanded  a  poll. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Roupell,  seconded  by  Mr.  Williams,  thanks 
were  voted  to  the  returning  officer,  and  the  assembly  then  dispersed. 

The  Poll 

The  polling  commenced  on  Monday  morning  with  great 
spirit.  At  an  early  hour  the  vehicles  engaged  by  the  opposing 
candidates  traversed  the  streets  of  the  borough,  taking  up 
their  supporters  to  tlie  places  of  polling.  At  the  numerous 
committee  rooms  great  excitement  prevailed,  and  at  the 
Horns'  Tavern,  at  w^hich  place  were  assembled  hundreds  of 
people,  waiting  for  the  announcement  of  the  state  of  the  poll 
at  the  different  hours ;  and  on  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Roupell  in 
an  open  carriage,  drawn  by  four  horses  with  outriders,  the 
cheering  was  tremendous.  So  excited  were  the  people,  that 
those  who  supported  one  candidate  and  those  who  stood  for 
another  were  at  perfect  war  with  each  other,  first  hissing  for 
one  candidate,  then  cheering  the  one  whom  they  supported ; 
and  so  warm  were  their  feelings  in  regard  to  the  election, 
that  not  even  the  driving  rain  of  the  morning  could  induce 
them  to  leave,  but  they  stood  in  their  various  positions, 
cheering  the  one,  and  hooting  and  hissing  the  other. 

The  scene  was  enlivened  by  a  great  display  of  flags  and 

banners  suspended  from  the  various  houses,  besides  numerous 

bands  of  music.     At  nine  o'clock  the  numbers  were  : — 

Roupell 833 

Williams 636 

Wilkinson 425 

AT  TEN  o'clock. 

Roupell i>i99 

Williams 990 

Wilkinson 775 

AT  ELEVEN  o'CLOCK. 

Roupell 3^854 

Williams 2,892 

Wilkinson i»795 

AT  TWELVE  o'CLOCK. 

Roupell 4,793 

Williams 3»574 

Wilkinson 2,142 
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AT  ONE  o'clock. 

Roupell 5^507 

Williams 4*183 

Wilkinson 2,367 

AT  TWO  o'clock. 

Roupell 6,823 

Williams 5.288 

Wilkinson 2,619 

AT  FOUR  o'clock. 

Roupell 9.o86 

Williams 7,343 

Wilkinson 3*156 

Declaration  of  the  Poll. 

On  the  following  day  a  long  line  of  carriages  was  formed 
in  the  Kennington  Road,  to  convey  the  committees  to 
Kennington  Park.  Such  an  array  had  never  been  witnessed 
in  Lambeth,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  be  the  last  of  the  kind. 
Arrived  at  the  hustings  the  procession  caused  much  cheering 
and  shouting.  Both  Mr.  Williams's  and  Mr.  Wilkinson's 
supporters  seemed  dwarfed  by  the  body-guard  of  the  hero  of 
9,086  votes.  In  vain  on  the  previous  day  had  Mr.  Wilkin- 
son's friends  exhibited  the  blue  and  buff  colours.  He  polled 
1596  votes  less  than  he  did  in  1852,  while  Mr.  Williams  had 
3321  more  votes  than  he  obtained  at  the  previous  election. 
It  was  not  that  Mr.  Williams  was  more  popular  than  he  had 
been ;  indeed,  many  of  his  old  supporters  forsook  him  in 
favour  of  Roupell.  Five  years  had  wrought  a  change  ;  the 
storm  that  drove  Mr.  D'Eyncourt  from  the  borough  had 
totally  subsided,  and  many  of  those  who  had  raised  it  had 
passed  away.  No  fault  could  be  found  with  Mr.  Wilkinson, 
but  those  who,  in  1852,  made  use  of  him  in  their  emergency 
were  not  over  zealous  now  that  his  time  of  emergency  had 
come.  Happy  is  the  man  who  does  not  expect  gratitude  !  In 
his  address  from  the  hustings  Mr.  Wilkinson  evinced  the  same 
calm  courage  as  did  the  gentleman  he  had  defeated  in  1852, 
but  his  speech  did  not  produce  the  same  effect  as  Mr, 
D'Eyncourt's. 
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MR.  W.  A.  WILKINSON. 

Although  Mr.  Wilkinson  was  permitted  to  represent  Lambeth 
during  one  Parliament  only,  yet  during  that  time  he  won  the 
respect  of  some  of  his  opponents  by  his  honesty  of  purpose, 
simplicity  of  aim,  good  sound  sense,  and  perfect  freedom  from 
the  duplicity  of  demeanour  that  disfigured  more  than  one  repre- 
sentative of  Lambeth.  He  was  no  orator  either  in  or  out  of  the 
House,  but  he  made  it  a  point  of  duty  to  become  acquainted  with 
every  question  that  was  debated  in  Parliament,  so  that  when  he 
did  speak  it  was  generally  to  the  purpose. 

His  first  appearance  in  public  life  was  as  a  director  of  the 
London  and  Croydon  Railway.  He  was  most  active  and  energetic 
in  grappling  with  the  difficulties  that  beset  the  construction 
of  that  line.  He  wrote  a  couple  of  pamphlets  on  the  question 
of  the  tolls, that  should  be  paid  to  the  Greenwich  Railway  Com- 
pany, part  of  whose  line  the  Croydon  railway  ran  over.  The 
public  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  question. 

Subsequently  Mr.  Wilkinson  became  a  most  energetic 
member  of  the  "  Committee  of  Merchants,"  established  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  the  Penny  Postage  scheme,  which  was 
strongly  opposed  by  the  Government,  the  Post  Master  General 
(Lord  Lichfield),  and  by  nearly  all  the  Post-office  officials.  Mr. 
Wilkinson  worked  very  hard  and  conscientiously,  and  his  name 
deserves  to  be  honourably  remembered  in  connection  with  the 
success  of  that  great  national  boon. 

He  co-operated  cordially  with  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League 
leaders,  and  was  frequently  to  be  seen  on  the  platform  at  public 
meetings.  And  yet  this  was  the  gentleman  whom  many  of  the 
Lambeth  electors  persisted  in  regarding  as  a  Conservative ! 

Like  Mr.  C.  Pearson,  Mr.  Wilkinson  took  a  lively  interest  in 
the  first  project  of  an  Under-ground  Railway  in  London.  As  a 
railway  director,  he  set  his  face  against  the  practice  then  too  pre- 
valent among  railway  companies  of  manipulating  and  in  some 
cases  of  manufacturing  fictitious  markets.  Most  praiseworthily, 
he  and  a  few  other  merchants  went  from  house  to  house  in 
Mincing  Lane  and  in  other  parts  of  the  City,  advocating  the  claims 
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of  and  persuading  merchants  to  take  shares  in  the  proposed 
Railway  Company,  until  at  last  the  patronage  of  the  City  Corpora- 
tion was  secured,  and  the  enterprise  was  crowned  with  success. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  was  also  one  of  the  first  promoters  of  the 
"  Metropolitan  Building  Association  "  for  improving  the  dwel- 
lings of  the  working  classes.  And  as  another  measure  of  sanitary 
reform,  and  to  supply  a  substitute  for  intramural  interments,  he 
became  a  director  of  the  Necropolis  Company,  which,  after  more 
than  twenty  years,  is  becoming  a  remunerative  investment. 

In  Lambeth  Mr.  Wilkinson  had  been  supported  by  a  party 
of  a  composite  cast :  by  those  insipid  and  prudent  people  who 
pique  themselves  upon  never  interfering  with  public  concerns, 
but  are  contented  with  grubbing  on  in  a  monotonous  manner; 
by  those  timid  Tories  who  keep  their  sentiments  in  a  secret 
casket  until  it  is  quite  safe  to  reveal  them  ;  by  men,  who  call 
themselves  Liberal  Conservatives,  as  if  they  were  patterns  of 
impartiality,  or  had  the  wisdom  to  claim  a  portion  of  the  riches 
of  both  political  worlds ;  by  the  "  ultras,"  who'  assumed  they 
had  found  a  man  after  their  own  hearts;  by  Churchmen,  who 
felt  their  hold  of  the  borough  was  relaxing  ;  and  by  Catholics, 
who  relied  upon  a  real  or  implied  promise  of  sympathy.  Neither 
party  had  time  to  correct  their  estimate,  and  the  hon.  gentleman, 
who  was  not  personally  responsible  for  the  opinions  entertained 
by  his  supporters,  enjoyed  the  benefit.  Mr.  Wilkinson  was  too 
good  a  man  for  some  of  his  supporters,  and  he  had  abundant 
reason  to  be  ashamed  of  them.  When  he  had  had  time  to 
examine  the  pedestal  upon  which  he  stood ;  when  day  after  day 
he  was  dunned  with  demands  of  real  or  spurious  claims  ;  when 
the  characters  ot  some  of  the  foremost  men  were  unmasked  ; 
when  he  contrasted  their  morale  with  that  of  his  opponents,  he 
must  have  heartily  wished  he  could  get  quit  of  the  harpies  who 
were  loth  to  abandon  their  prey.  By  judicious  management  he 
might  have  had  a  superior  class  of  supporters  ;  but  the  antipathy 
of  some  of  his  supporters  towards  the  friends  of  Mr.  D'Eyncourt 
survived  long  after  the  election.  Notwithstanding  he  co-operated 
in  works  of  usefulness  with  some  of  his  political  opponents,  and  a 
feeling  of  friendship  was  beginning  to  manifest  itself  among  them. 
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THE  EMBALMED  HEAD  OF  OLIVER  CROMWELL. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  Mr.  Wilkinson  had 
in  his  possession,  at  Shortlands  House,  Kent,  the  embalmed 
head  of  the  great  Protector;  and  through  the  kindness  and 
courtesy  of  Sir  James  Edward  Alexander,  K.C.L.S.,  F.R.S.E., 
I  am  able  to  give  extracts  from  a  paper  which  he  read  before 
the  Glasgow  Archaeological  Society,  giving  a  graphic  account 
of  the  historic  fact.  The  gallant  colonel  has  proved  beyond 
doubt  that  the  precious  relic  still  in  the  possession  of  the 
Wilkinson  family  is  the  veritable  head  of  the  Cromwell  who 
was  the  most  powerful  potentate  in  Europe,  and  who  raised 
England  to  an  unparalleled  pitch  of  greatness  and  glory.  Sir 
James  says  : — 

Dr.  Wilkinson,  of  Peckham,  had  in  his  possession  and  greatly 
esteemed,  a  precious  relic,  no  other  than  the  embalmed  head  of  the 
Protector,  Oliver  Cromwell.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Wilkinson,  who 
was  a  valued  friend  of  some  members  of  my  family,  the  embalmed 
head  became  the  property  of  his  son,  W.  A.  Wilkinson,  Esq.,  M.P. 
for  Lambeth  ;  and  it  was  at  the  house  of  his  sons,  Messrs.  Conrad 
and  Horace  Wilkinson,  that  I  lately  inspected  and  sketched  the 
remarkable  head  of  which  I  now  propose  to  give  an  account. 

The  head  is  deposited  in  an  oak  box,  lined  with  red  silk.  The  box 
is  evidently  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  kept  carefully  under  lock  and  key 
by  Miss  Sarah  Wilkinson ;  and  the  oak  box,  for  greater  security,  is  placed 
inside  a  strong  box  of  modern  workmanship,  along  with  various  printed 

and  manuscript  documents — "  Cromwelliana." 

******* 

After  the  Restoration,  viz.,  in  January,  1661,  the  bodies  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  his  son-in-law,  Henry  Ireton  (who  had  been  Lord  Deputy  of 
Ireland,)  and  John  Bradshaw,  who  was  president  of  the  sentence  of 
death  on  King  Charles  the  First,  were,  by  a  vote  of  the  Hoiise  of 
Commons,  (passed  on  the  8th  of  December,  1660,)  taken  out  of  their 
graves  by  John  Lewis,  a  mason,  as  appears  by  his  receipt  as  follows  : — 
"  May  the  4th  day,  1661,  rec.  then  in  full  of  the  worshippfull  sargeant  (of 
the  Herald's  Office)  Norfolke,  fiveteen  shillings  for  taking  up  the  corpses 
of  Cromwell  and  Ireton  and  Bradshaw. — Rec.  by  mee,  John  Lewes." 

The  coffins  containing  the  bodies  of  Cromwell  and  Ireton  were 
taken  up  on  Saturday,  the  26th  of  January,  1661,  and  on  the  Monday 
night  following  were  drawn  in  two  carts  from  Westminster  Abbey  to 
the  Red  Lion  Inn,  in  Holborn,  where  they  remained  all  night.  Bradshaw 
was  not  taken  up  until  the  morning  following,  and  on  the  anniversary  of 
King  Charles's  death  (30th  January,  1661),  all  the  three  bodies  were 
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conveyed  upon  sledges  to  Tyburn,  and  there  hanged  at  the  three  several 
angles  of  the  gallows  until  sunset. 

Though  the  conveyors  of  the  bodies  left  the  Red  Lion  Inn  before 
break  of  day,  in  hope  of  avoiding  the  populace,  the  latter  were  upon  the 
watch,  and  pelted  the  regicides  with  stones,  brickbats  and  mud  all  the 
way  to  Tyburn.  At  sunset  they  were  cut  down,  beheaded,  the  trunks 
thrown  into  a  deep  pit  under  the  gallows,  and  the  heads  spiked  upon  oak 
poles  set  or  fixed  upon  the  top  of  Westminster  Hall. 

In  this  situation  the  head  of  Oliver  remained  exposed  to  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  seasons  for  25  years  ;  and  though  it  exhibits  strong 
marks  of  severe  treatment  and  great  abuse,  yet,  consideratis  cansiderandiSf 
it  is  wonderfully  preserved. 

The  tradition  respecting  the  head  of  Oliver  Cromwell  is  that  being 
on  a  stormy  night  in  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  James  the  Second 
blown  off  from  the  top  of  Westminster  Hall  it  was  taken  up  by  a  sentinel, 
who  was  on  his  parade  on  the  parapet  below,  and  at  whose  feet  it  fell, 
and  who,  perceiving  what  it  was,  placed  it  under  his  cloak  till  he  went 
home.  Then  he  hid  it  in  the  spacious  chimney  of  his  room,  without 
acquainting  his  wife  and  daughter  with  the  circumstances.  Having 
concealed  it  for  two  or  three  days  before  he  saw  the  placards  which 
ordered  any  one  possessing  it  to  take  it  to  a  certain  office,  he  was  afraid 
to  divulge  the  secret,  till  on  his  death  bed  he  discovered  it  to  his  wife 
and  daughter.  The  latter  being  married,  her  husband  looked  out  for 
the  best  market,  and  sold  it  to  one  of  the  Cambridgeshire  Russels, 
through  which  family  it  descended  privately  in  the  box  in  which  it  is 
now  deposited  till  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  late  Samuel  Russel, 
who,  being  an  indifferent  comic  actor,  of  dissolute  habits  and  very  needy, 
exhibited  it  at  a  place  near  Clare  Market.  There  Mr.  James  Cox  (formerly 
proprietor  of  the  celebrated  museum  which  bore  his  name)  first  saw  it 
about  the  year  1780,  and  here  commences  the  oral  testimony.  Mr.  Cox 
said  that,  being  struck  particularly  by  the  appearance  of  the  embalmed 
head,  and  convinced  by  all  the  circumstances  attached  to  it,  that  it  was 
the  identical  head  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  he  offered  Russel  £100  for  it ; 
nevertheless,  poor  as  he  was  and  considerably  in  debt,  he  refused  to  part 
with  it,  so  dear  to  him  was  that  which  he  knew  to  be  the  sacred  relic  of 
his  great  ancestor.  However,  Mr.  Cox  said  that  he  assisted  Russel  from 
time  to  time  with  money  till  the  debt  amounted  to  ;£'ioo,  and  then,  by 
paying  an  additional  sum,  he  obtained  the  head,  which  Russel,  by  a 
legal  deed,  transferred  to  him. 

Mr.  Cox,  giving  up  his  museum,  sold  the  head  to  the  three  late  pro- 
prietors for  £230,  and  these  gentlemen,  being  strong  democrats,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  French  Revolution  bought  it  for  the  purpose  of  exhibit- 
ing it  publicly,  which  they  did  in  Bond  Street,  for  a  crown  from  each 
person.  It  is  rather  remarkable  that  each  of  these  three  gentlemen  met 
with  a  sudden  death — the  last,  who  was  a  friend  of  Dr.  Wilkinson's, 
dropped  in  an  apoplectic  fit  from  his  horse,  and  his  daughter,  whose  pro- 
perty the  head  became,  marrying,  her  husband  sold  it  to  Dr.  Wilkinson. 
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Now,  the  preparation  itself  bears  such  characteristic  marks  of  age 
that  at  the  first  glance  one  may  be  almost  convinced  that  it  can  be  no 
modern  deception  ;  and  when  we  observe  it  closer  we  may  perceive  that 
the  oak  staff  is  in  such  a  state  that,  as  the  late  Mr.  Shendal,  a  connoisseur 
in  wood,  remarked,  it  would  require  150  years  to  reduce  an  oak  staff  of 
such  size  to  such  a  state  of  decay  ;  and  to  prove  that^the  head  and  the 
staff  were  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  at  the  same  time,  the  same  worm 
which  has  perforated  the  one  has  perforated  the  other.  Then  again, 
no  deception  would  have  been  attempted  so  far  back  as  i50^-years ;  for 
some  lived,  Oliver's  son  Richard,  for  instance,  to  80  years  of  age,  who 
could  have  proved  and  have  exposed  the  deception.  Finally,  no  one  living 
at  the  proper  time  for  practising  such  deception,  could  have  procured 
by  any  means  a  head  like  this,  combining  so  many  characteristic 
features  of  the  head  and  face  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  Deception,  therefore, 
says  Dr.  Wilkinson,  is  out  of  question. 

We  shall  next  exhibit,  he  continues,  what  we  call  positive  proofs — 
the  particular  features  of  Oliver  Cromwell's  head  and  face  ;  and  these 
were  not  only  stated  to  me  by  the  late  Mr.  Flaxman  before  he  saw  the 
head,  but  have  been  likewise  collected  from  the  best  authors  and  portrait 
painters  of  the  time.  His  hair  was  of  a  chestnut  colour,  which  seldom 
if  ever,  turns  grey ;  and  therefore,  though  he  was  60  years  of  age,  there 
is  not  a  grey  hair  on  the  embalmed  head.  No  doubt  but  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere  and  the  embalming  liquor  might  make  some  little^alteration 
in  the  colour,  but  it  is  evident  that  it  was  a  true  chestnut  originally ; 
and  when  the  head  came  into  the  possession  of  the  last  Russel,  he  said 
that  it  had  three  times  the  quantity  of  hair  it  now  exhibits,  but  that 
different  people  to  whom  he  showed  it  (and  he  was  often  drunk  at  the 
time)  cut  off  portions  of  it  to  take  away  with  them.  In  history  it  is  said, 
his  forehead  was  low  and  broad  .  .  .  His  eyebrows  were  strong  and 
grew  near  each  other  .  .  .  The  septum  of  his  nose  was  high  and 
inclined  to  the  left  side  .  .  .  The  end  of  his  nose  was  large  and 
fleshy  .  .  .  His  chin  was  prominent  .  .  .  His  lower  jaw-bone 
particularly  short  and  straight  .  .  .  The  orbits  of  his  eyes  were 
large  .  .  .  The  wart  was  close  above  the  right  eyebrow,  at  the  angle 
nearest  the  nose  .  .  .  All  these  particulars,  which  I  knew  previ- 
ously, were  stated  to  me  by  the  late  Mr.  Flaxman  before  he  saw  the 
embalmed  head,  in  which  they  are  all  evident.  This  eminent  sculptor 
said  that  if  I  could  exhibit  to  him  one  feature  which  was  peculiar  to 
all  the  Cromwell  family,  and  most  strongly  marked  in  the  Protector, 
he  should  believe  it  to  be  Oliver's  head  before  he  examined  the  other 
peculiarities.  This  feature  was  a  particularly  sJiort,  straight,  lower  jaw- 
bone. Mr.  Flaxman  was  immediately  convinced  by  the  manifestations 
of  it  in  this  embalmed  head. 

I  shall  now  notice  as  a  presumptive  proof,  the  fleshy  part  of  the  nose 
being  knocked  down  flat  to  the  side  of  the  right  cheek,  where  it  has  stuck, 
and  of  course  destroyed  all  shape  or  resemblance  of  the  nose.     This  was 
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done  most  probably  by  the  executioner,  who,  not  furnishing  the  regicide's 
body  with  a  block,  laid  his  face  upon  a  stone,  and  by  the  blow  which 
severed  the  head  from  the  body,  knocked  the  nose  flat  as  represented. 
The  same  wantonness  or  negligence  directed  the  first  blow  of  the  axe 
so  near  to  the  occiput,  that  it  could  not  effect  the  decapitation,  and 
the  division  or  gap  made  by  that  instrument  in  the  solid  flesh  of  the  neck 
is  another  striking  circumstance. 

During  the  time  that  the  head  was  exhibited  in  Bond  Street  at  the 
beginning  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  late  Mr.  Oliver  Cromwell  went 
to  see  it  three  times,  and  the  last  time  he  took  with  him  the  cast  which 
was  taken  from  his  great  ancestor's  face  on  his  death-bed. 

With  his  compasses  he  measured  the  length  and  breadth  of  each 
feature,  and  their  distances  from  each  other,  both  on  the  head  and  the 
cast,  and  they  tallied  so  exactly  that  he  was  convinced  of  the  identity  of 
the  former. 

Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Oliver  Cromwell's  son  Henry  (Deputy  of 
Ireland),  and  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  the  sister  of  Sir  John  Russel,  married 
William  Russel,  Esq.,  of  Fordham,  by  whom  he  had  seven  sons  and  six 
daughters,  and  after  having  nearly  ruined  her  fortunes  by  extravagant 
expenses,  died  in  London  in  171 1.  From  this  alliance  Samuel  Russel  is 
said  to  have  been  descended.  At  the  time  of  his  treaty  with  Mr.  Cox  he 
resided  in  Keppel  Street,  Southwark,  afterwards  sunk  still  lower,  and 
became  servant  to  a  broker,  and  was  thought  to  be  living  near  Spital- 
fields,  but  in  an  obscurity  which  eluded  every  endeavour  to  discover  him. 
The  greatest  probability  is  that  he  is  dead. 

When  the  head  was  exhibited  in  Bond  Street,  it  was  suspended  by  a 
brass  ring  in  a  glass  case,  and  the  tinsel,  &c.,  inclosed  in  the  box  with  it 
were  part  of  its  ornaments  ;  the  artificial  wreath  concealed  the  division 
of  the  cranium. 

Both  Dr.  Southgate,  librarian  to  the  British  Museum,  in  1775, 
and  Mr.  Kirk,  the  celebrated  medallist,  have  testified  to  the  fact 
that  "  it  is  the  real  head  of  Oliver  Cromwell."  That  good  like- 
nesses of  Cromwell  have  been  preserved  may  be  seen  by  the 
following  interesting  scrap  of  history  : — 

After  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  the  Committee  of  Parliament  for  the  army 
determined  to  have  a  medal  struck  in  commemoration  of  it,  and  for  this 
purpose  they  sent  down  to  Edinburgh,  where  Cromwell  then  was,  the 
famous  Thomas  Simon,  a  Yorkshireman,  and  the  most  famous  medallist 
of  his  time,  to  execute  it,  and  to  take  the  strongest  likeness  possible  of 
Cromwell.  Upon  his  arrival  Oliver  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the 
Committee,  the  original  of  which  was  in  the  possession  of  John  Raymond, 
Esq.,  of  Gloucestershire  : — 

"  For  the  honourable  Committee  for  the  army  these — 
"  Gentlemen, — It  was  not  a  little  wonder  to  me  to  see  that  you  should 
send  Mr.  Symonds  so  great  a  journey  about  a  business  importing  so  little, 
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so  far  as  it  relates  to  me,  when,  as  if  my  poor  opinion  may  not  be  rejected 
by  you,  I  have  to  offer  to  that  which  I  think  the  most  noble  end,  to  wit, 
a  comemoracon  of  that  great  mercie  at  Dunbar  and  the  gratitude  of  the 
army,  which  might  better  be  expressed  upon  the  meddal,  by  engraving  as 
on  the  one  side,  the  parliament,  which  I  hear  was  intended  and  will  do 
singularly  well,  so  on  the  other  side,  an  army,  with  this  inscription  over 
the  head  of  it.  The  Lord  of  Hosts,  which  was  our  word  that  day.  Where- 
fore if  I  may  beg  it  as  a  favour  from  you,  I  most  earnestly  beseech  you, 
if  I  may  do  it  without  offence,  that  it  may  be  soe  ;  and  if  you  think  not 
fitt  to  have  it  as  I  offer,  you  may  alter  it  as  you  see  cause,  only  I  do  think 
I  may  truly  say  it  will  be  very  thankfully  acknowledged  by  me  if  you  will 
spare  the  having  my  effigies  in  it. 

"  The  gentleman's  paynes  and  trouble  hither  have  been  verie  great, 
and  I  shall  make  it  my  second  suit  unto  you  that  you  will  please  to  confer 
upon  him  that  employment  in  your  service  which  Nicholas  Briot,"^  had 
before  him,  indeed  the  man  is  ingenious  and  worthy  of  encouragement 
I  may  not  presume  much,  but  if  at  my  request  and  for  my  sake  he  may 
obtayne  this  favour,  I  shall  putt  it  upon  the  accompt  of  my  obligacons, 
which  are  not  a  few  ;  and  I  hope  shall  be  found  readie  gratefully  to  ac- 
knowledge and  to  approve  myself, 

"  Gentlemen,  your  most  reall  servt.,     , 


Edinburgh,  4th  February,  1650." 


"  O.  Cromwell. 


PETITION  AGAINST  ROUPELL'S  RETURN. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  petition 
against  the  return  of  Roupell  commenced  its  proceedings  on 
Friday,  July  loth,  1857. 

Its  Members  were :  Mr.  R.  Ingham  (chairman),  Sir  A.  Matheson, 
Mr.  Colvile,  Viscount  Sandon,  and  Major  Wortley.  Mr.  Edwin  James, 
Mr.  Serjeant  Ballantine,  and  Mr.  Tindal  Atkinson  appeared  for  the 
petitioner;  Mr.  Phinn,  Mr.  Slade,  and  Mr.  Johnston  represented  the 
sitting  member.  The  petition  alleged  that  the  election  of  Roupell  had 
been  obtained  by  bribery,  undue  influence,  and  treating. 

Mr.  Edwin  James  opened  the  case  by  saying  that  the  number 
of  voters  in  the  borough  was  about  20,000,  the  population  being 
about  250,000.  Among  the  working  classes  there  had  been  a  lavish 
expenditure  on  the  part  of  Roupell  and  undue  influence  used  by 
employers.  Thousands  and  thousands  of  pounds  had  been  expended  by 
Roupell  in  corrupting  voters.     Public  houses  had  been  opened  under 

*  In  the  original  the  name  is  inserted  in  another  hand. 
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pretence  that  committee  rooms  had  been  engaged  in  them  ;  the  land- 
lords had  been  bribed  and  induced  to  exercise  an  improper  and  corrupt 
influence  over  the  circle  of  electors  with  which  they  had  dealings. 
From  100  to  150  public  houses  had  been  engaged  on  behalf  of  Roupell, 
many  within  a  few  yards  of  each  other.  Publicans  had  been  paid  for 
acting  as  committee-men.  In  the  Kent  Road  things  were  not  so  bright 
as  Roupell  desired,  and  he  said,  "  open  all  the  public  houses"  in  that 
district.  Accordingly  80  or  90  additional  public  houses  were  thrown 
open.     There  were  200  paid  committee-men  and  350  paid  canvassers. 

Mr.  Abbot,  the  election  auditor,  produced  the  account  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  candidates,  and  stated  that  Mr.  Barton  was  agent  for 
Mr.  Roupell,  Mr.  Drummond  for  Mr.  Williams,  and  Mr.  G.  A.  Cape  for 
Mr.  Wilkinson.  Up  to  the  nomination  Mr.  Wilkinson's  expenses  were 
£^Z^  i6s.  lod. ;  those  of  Mr.  Williams,  ^"753  i8s.  5d. ;  and  those  of 
Mr.  Roupell,  ;^26io  17s.  No  details  were  given  for  large  sums,  such  as 
;^20  for  the  Swan  Tavern  ;  nor  were  there  any  details  of  £18  los.  for  the 
Queen's  Arms.  No  names  had  been  supplied  with  respect  to  public 
houses. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Ballantine  said  that  £6^  had  been  paid  to  the  Bee-hive 
public  house;  ;^5i  to  William  IV;  £^2  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk;  and 
others,  £^2,  £^0,  and  £^y.  There  was  no  account  showing  to  whom 
these  sums  had  been  paid,  but  they  had  been  lumped  together  in  order 
that  the  Act  might  be  evaded. 

Among  the  witnesses  examined  were  Mr.  R.  C.  Barton,  who  stated 
that  the  whole  cost  of  the  election,  exclusive  of  the  auditor's  charge, 
was  ^"5339  ;  Mr.  Henry  Proom,  who  proved  loose  and  lavish  expenditure 
at  Walworth-common ;  Mr.  Joseph  Tansell,  a  solicitor  living  at  Nun- 
head  ;  Mr.  W.  Man,  landlord  of  the  White  Bear,  who  had  received 
three  guineas  a  week  for  the  room,  and  ten  shillings  a  day  as  canvasser ; 
Mr.  Joseph  Burgess;  Mr.  J.  A.  Major;  Mr.  Dickley,  who  stated  that 
Mr.  Roupell,  accompanied  by  Messrs.  Murphy  and  Doulton,  had  gone 
to  the  Surrey  Canal  Tavern,  and  directed  that  more  public  houses 
should  be  opened  in  that  district ;  Mr.  Thomas  Morris,  a  mathematical 
instrument  maker,  who  had  acted  as  chairman  of  a  committee  at  the 
Bee-hive,  Walworth,  at  fifteen  shillings  and  ten  shillings  a  day,  and  that 
the  other  committee  men  were  paid,  together  with  six  paid  messengers 
and  clerks  ;  Mr.  W.  Buckland,  an  estate  agent  and  collector  of  rents, 
who  had  charged  £105  for  his  services ;  Mr.  Manning,  a  surgeon, 
who  had  beem  employed  to  ascertain  the  relative  position  of  certain 
public  houses ;  Mr.  Truman,  who  had  signed  checks  in  conjunction  with 
the  treasurer  amounting  to  ;^4822  ;  and  Mr.  J,  Bailey,  who  was  chairman 
of  a  committee  at  the  Pilgrim,  and  had  been  pain  ten  shillings  a  day  for 
canvassing. 

At  the  close  of  the  evidence  in  support  of  the  petitioner,  Mr.  Roupell 
was  sworn,  and  said  he  was  born  and  bred  in  Lambeth.  The  amount  he 
had  paid  was  ;^4504  6s.  5d.     Being  asked  if  any  improper  overtures  had 
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been  made  to  him  he  said,  "  Yes.  On  the  night  before  the  committee 
was  struck  I  received  a  message  in  the  House  that  a  friend  wanted  to 
speak  to  me.  I  went  out  and  I  saw  Mr.  Cross  standing  in  the  lobby. 
He  conducted  me  to  a  small  room  at  the  back  of  the  refreshment  stall 
and  there  told  me  that  he  had  left  Mr.  Harrison  not  ten  minutes  ago, 
that  they  were  very  desirous  of  withdrawing  the  petition,  and  that  it 
would  be  withdrawn  if  I  would  simply  intimate  that  I  did  not  intend 
to  proceed  against  them  for  the  costs.  I  replied  that  improper  overtures 
had  already  been  made  to  me,  to  which  I  had  given  a  very  decided  answer, 
and  that  I  had  before  been  asked  to  give  a  distinct  promise  not  to 
proceed  against  them  for  the  costs.  He  then  said,  '  Oh,  that  was 
badly  arranged.  You  have  only  to  intimate  that  you  will  not  proceed 
against  us  and  the  petition  will  be  withdrawn.  We  are  most  desirous  of 
withdrawing  it.  In  fact,  they  are  quarrelling  among  themselves  and 
very  harsh  words  are  passing  between  members  of  the  same  firm.'  I 
stated  to  Mr.  Cross  that  I  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  petition  had 
been  lodged  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  drive  me  into  joining  the  South 
London  Railway  Company,  and  that  a  proposition  had  been  made  to  me 
by  a  gentleman  who  was  one  of  the  principal  shareholders  in  that  Com- 
pany, and  who  was  also  the  chairman  of  one  of  the  committees  of  the 
defeated  candidate  at  the  late  election.  I  stated  that  that  gentleman 
had  waited  upon  me  in  the  lobby  of  the  House,  and  with  a  great  deal  of 
trepidation  told  me  that  he  had  been  authorised  and  requested  to  wait 
on  me,  and  to  offer  to  withdraw  the  petition  lodged  against  my  return 
on  the  condition  that  I  would  become  a  director  in  the  railway,  and  use 
all  my  influence  as  a  Member  of  the  House  to  obtain  the  passing  of  the 
Act  next  year.  I  stated  that  I  replied  that  I  thought  it  a  great  insult  to 
me  to  make  such  a  proposition,  and  that  I  cautioned  the  gentleman  who 
made  it  against  mixing  himself  up  with  such  an  indifferent  set  as  those 
who  were  connected  with  the  petition.  I  also  stated  to  Mr.  Cross  that 
it  was  simply  out  of  respect  for  the  gentlemanly  manner  in  which  the 
gentleman  who  had  made  that  ofiFer  had  conducted  himself  at  the  elec- 
tion that  I  refrained  from  kicking  him  ;  otherwise  I  should  decidedly 
have  kicked  him.  I  wished  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  House  as  a 
breach  of  privilege,  and  I  consulted  one  or  two  experienced  Members 
on  the  subject,  but  I  was  advised  not  to  do  so  because  it  would  appear 
as  if  I  were  desirous  of  quashing  the  petition  in  its  infancy  and  evading 
an  inquiry.  That  was  the  sole  reason  by  which  I  was  influenced,  and 
extraordinary  statements  having  been  spread  about  me,  such  as  my 
having  distributed  6,000  cards  with  the  words  "  Gin  and  water  "  on 
them,  I  felt  s.o  disgusted  with  the  whole  proceeding  that  I  was  deter- 
mined that  the  fullest  inquiry  should  take  place.  The  name  of  the 
gentleman  to  whom  he  alluded  was  Mr.  Rhodes,  a  hop-merchant,  resid- 
ing in  the  Brixton  Road,  and  a  chairman  of  one  of  Mr.  Wilkinson's 
committees,  Mr.  Rhodes  was  largely  interested  in  the  South  London  line, 
and  expected  to  receive  a  considerable  amount  of  compensation  from 
the  company,  as  the  railway  was  to  pass  through  his  drawing-room." 
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James  Tredree,  the  witness  who  had  been  taken  into  custody 
by  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  on  the  previous  day,  was  examined  and  gave 
evidence  respecting  the  opening  of  public  houses  by  Roupell's  direction. 
He  had  kept  out  of  the  way  because  he  thought  he  should  not  be  paid 
for  his  trouble.  Whereupon  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  said,  "  It 
depends  upon  the  merciful  consideration  of  the  House  whether  or  not 
you  will  be  sent  to  Newgate." 

Mr.  Rhodes  and  Mr.  Cross  were  allowed  to  make  explanatory 
statements. 

Evidence  was  also  given  that  the  number  of  canvassers  employed 
at  different  times  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Roupell  was  351,  of  whom  30  were 
voters. 

At  the  close  of  Serjeant  Ballantlne's  address  the  room  was  cleared, 
and  the  Committee  deliberated  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  After  which 
the  Chairman  announced, 

"  That  William  Roupell,  Esq.,  was  duly  elected  a  burgess  to  serve 
in  the  Present  Parliament  for  the  Borough  of  Lambeth. 

"  That  the  petition  of  Pattison  Nickalls  and  Robert  Bristowe  was 
frivolous  and  vexatious." 

The  Chairman  likewise  stated  it  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  Committee 
that  the  section  of  the  17th  and  i8th  of  Victoria,  cap.  102,  with  reference 
to  the  employment  of  canvassers,  did  not  apply  in  this  case. 

A  different  decision  would  have  been  arrived  at  had 
all  the  facts  been  divulged.  At  least  a  dozen  persons  who 
attended  day  by  day  to  hear  the  proceedings  could  have 
given  evidence  that  would  have  unseated  the  sitting  member. 
Whoever  were  the  parties  that  were  entrusted  with  the  duty 
of  getting  up  facts  in  support  of  the  Petition,  they  could  not 
have  been  active  or  keen,  or  in^  earnest.  The  result  shows 
how  easy  it  is  to  hoodwink  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Effect  of  Lord  Palmerston's  sympathy  with  Louis  Napoleon, 

Louis  Napoleon's  policy  was  not  popular  in  England. 
Lord  Palmerston's  expressed  approbation  of  the  coup  d'etat 
led  to  his  removal  from  the  Foreign  Office.  Prudential 
considerations  induced  this  country  to  condone  Napoleon's 
violence  to  constitutional  government  in  France.  The 
crime,  however,  was  still  remembered,  and  Englishmen  were 
in  no  mood  to  be  dictated  to  by  an  usurper.     Is  it  not  a 
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little  strange,  then,  that  Palmerston  should  have  so  mis- 
understood the  temper  of  his  countrymen  as  to  yield  a  ready 
compliance  with  the  suggestions  of  the  French  minister  ?  It 
is  true  he  had  become  popular  since  his  expulsion  from  the 
Foreign  Office,  and  his  subsequent  position  as  Premier  gave 
general  satisfaction.  If  his  bearing  wsls  haughty,  it  was 
excused  on  the  ground  of  his  hostility  to  foreign  despotism. 
No  one  knew  better  than  he  did  how  little  or  hov;  much  an 
alliance  with  France  meant,  for  he  had  said  it  was  "  riding 
a  run-away  horse,  best  kept  in  by  a  light  hand  and  an  easy 
snaffle ;  "  that  it  was  "  fortunate  for  us  that  we  are  thus 
mounted,  instead  of  being  on  foot,  to  be  kicked  at  by  this 
same  steed  ;  and  as  our  ally  finds  the  alliance  useful  to  him- 
self, it  will  probably  go  on  for  a  good  time  to  come."  How 
was  it  that  such  a  statesman  could  again  become  a  victim  to 
French  manoeuvring  ?  Was  his  fall  the  result  of  a  haughty 
spirit,  or  of  a  total  misconception  of  English  sensibility  ? 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  precise  cause,  he  fell 
at  a  time  when  he  appeared  to  have  the  prospect  of  a 
lengthened  premiership.  On  the  14th  of  January,  1858,  an 
attempt  was  made  on  the  French  Emperor's  life  by  a  band 
led  by  Orsini.  And  because  that  desperado  had  gone  from 
London  to  Paris  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  at  Paris 
wrote  to  Count  Persigny,  the  French  Ambassador  in  London, 
asking  whether  the  '*  English  legislation  ought  to  contribute 
to  their  designs  and  continue  to  shelter  persons  who  place 
themselves  beyond  the  pale  of  common  right  and  under  the 
ban  of  humanity  ?  "  He  proceeded  :  "  Her  Britannic  Majesty's 
Government  can  assist  us  in  averting  a  repetition  of  such 
guilty  enterprises  by  affording  us  a  guarantee  of  security 
which  no  State  can  refuse  to  a  neighbouring  State,  and 
which  we  are  authorized  to  expect  from  an  ally.  Fully 
relying,  moreover,  on  the  high  sense  of  the  English  Cabinet, 
we  refrain  from  indicating  in  any  way  the  measures  which 
it  may  see  fit  to  take  in  order  to  comply  with  this  wish. 
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We  rest  entirely  upon  it  for  estimating  the  decisions  which 
it  shall  deem  best  calculated  to  attain  the  object."  Lord 
Palmerston,  instead  of  sending  one  of  his  spirited  replies, 
contemplated  at  first  doing  even  more  than  he  did  when  he 
introduced  a  measure  to  make  the  crime  of  conspiracy  to 
murder  punishable  with  penal  servitude.  The  Bill  was  fair 
to  the  eye,  but  it  meant  obedience  to  Napoleon's  Govern- 
ment. It  was  opposed  on  the  first  reading,  but  had  a 
majority  of  two  hundred  in  its  favour.  No  wonder  such 
truckling  caused  some  of  the  French  parasites,  in  their 
addresses  of  congratulation  to  the  Emperor,  to  insult  this 
country.  Some  "French  colonels"  characterized  the  English 
as  "  protectors  of  assassins,"  and  demanded  that  "  the 
infamous  haunt  in  which  such  infernal  machinations  were 
planned  should  be  destroyed  for  ever."  These  addresses 
appeared  in  the  Moniteur. 

Public  opinion  very  quickly  turned  the  tables  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  first  meeting  was  held  in  Lambeth, 
and  the  large  room  at  the  *'  Horns  "  was  crammed  with  an 
unanimous  assembly.  So  out-spoken  were  some  of  the 
speakers  in  Lambeth — one  gentleman  saying,  in  allusion 
to  the  Emperor,  "  he  came  to  this  country  as  a  refugee,  he 
left  it  as  a  conspirator,  and  he  returned  as — you  know 
what "  (several  persons  filling  up  the  blank  with  uncom- 
plimentary epithets) — that  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown 
contemplated  a  prosecution.  Among  the  daily  London  press 
the  Morning  Advertiser  was  the  boldest.  Seeing  how  fast 
the  tide  of  indignation  was  rising,  many  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  who  had  voted  for  the  Bill  now  turned 
against  it,  and  carried  the  following  amendment  of  Mr. 
Milner  Gibson  by  a  majority  of  nineteen  : — "  That  this 
House  cannot  but  regret  that  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
previously  to  inviting  the  House  to  amend  the  law  of  con- 
spiracy at  the  present  time,  have  not  felt  it  to  be  their  duty 
to  reply  to  the  important  despatch  received  from  the  French 

M— 2 
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Government,  dated  January  20th."  Thus  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  pride  was  brought  low,  and  he  resigned.  "After 
weathering  many  a  turbulent  storm,  he  was  overthrown  by 
a  gust,  and  Lord  Derby,  being  sent  for,  reigned  in  his 
stead." 

It  was  not  without  difficulty  the  Earl  of  Derby  formed 
an  Administration,  and  when  formed  it  showed  symptoms  of 
weakness.  Mr.  Disraeli  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
and  leader  of  the  Lower  House.  In  compliance  with  the 
wish  of  the  country,  the  new  Government  introduced  a 
Reform  Bill,  containing  what  were  aptly  designated  as 
"  fancy  franchises."  Depositors  in  savings  ba  jks  were  to 
have  votes  for  Members  of  Parliament !  On  the  21st  of 
March  Lord  John  Russell  moved  an  amendment  to  it, 
declaring  that  the  House  would  require  a  "greater  extension 
of  the  suffrage  in  cities  and  boroughs  than  is  contemplated 
in  the  measure."  In  a  division  of  621  members  the  Bill 
was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  39.  On  th«  20th  of  April 
a  dissolution  of  Parliament  took  place. 


CHAPTER  XL 


THE   NINTH    ELECTION 
(1859.) 

fR.  WILLIAMS  kept  up  what  he  considered  to  be  the 
wholesome  practice  of  meeting  his  constituents 
annually,  and  rendering,  so  far  as  it  could  be  done,  an 
account  of  his  stewardship.  His  speeches  were  not  very 
attractive,  and,  as  he  generally  had  to  talk  a  good  deal  about 
his  performances,  dulness  and  egotism  were  the  prominent 
characteristics  on  those  occasions.  In  1859  ^i^  popularity 
was  waning  and  the  attendance  at  the  last  "  account  of  his 
stewardship  "  was  very  disheartening.  He  began  to  suspect 
that  he  was  regarded  as  a  bore.  Several  influential  sup- 
porters were,  from  various  causes,  alienated,  and  he  probably 
thought  that  resignation  in  time  would  be  better  than 
waiting  to  be  dismissed.  Anyhow,  he  declared  that  he 
would  not  stand  again  for  Lambeth  ;  and,  accordingly,  when 
Parliament  was  dissolved  Mr.  F.  Doulton  announced  his 
candidacy.  At  that  time  this  gentleman  had  some  bitter 
enemies,  and  they  bestirred  themselves  either  to  find  another 
candidate  or  to  induce  Mr.  Williams  to  revoke  his  resolu- 
tion. One  of  the  enemies  was  in  the  habit  of  starting  a 
rumour,  and  then  saying  that  "  it  was  said  ;  "  and  it  was 
believed  he  wasthe  author  of  a  rumour  that  Mr.  Doulton 
had  bought  Mr.  Williams.  When  a  member  of  the  deputa- 
tion who   waited  upon   Mr.   Williams   repeated  what  had 
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been  "  said,"   his   pride   was   stung,   and  he  gave  his  full 

consent  to  stand  again  for  Lambeth.     A  fierce  and  spiteful 

fight  ensued.    Some  of  the  placards  issued  by  the  ''  enemies  " 

were   disgraceful    and   even   filthy.      Coarse    references    to 

Mr.   Doulton's  rejection  at  Reigate  were  admissible  when 

compared  with  other  weapons  that  were  used.     And  some 

of  the  men  who  countenanced  such  a  style  of  electioneering 

fighting  were  prominent  members  of  the  Wesleyan  body. 

In  the  midst  of  the  strife  a  cabinet-maker  in  Bermondsey 

sent  the  following  offer  of  his  "  powerful  services  "  to  one  of 

the  agents  : — 

April  18,  1859. 
Mr.  Barton,  Sir, 
I  Ham  fully  Persuaded  that  your  Honowble  Client  Will  Loose  his  Seat 
Unless  some  Powerful  Advocates  Services  his  Secured  to  Warmly 
Defend  him  and  Denounce  the  adversary  at  the  Opposition  Meetings. 
A  Step  I  Herewith  undertake  to  Perform  And  be  the  means  of  Ensuring 
his  triumphant  return  Without  which  you  may  Depend  upon  it  failure, 
an  Immediate  answer  will  Oblige  for  obvious  reasons,  terms  £210 
Weekly  ;^3  3  o  if  successful  from  your 

Humble  Snt 

J.  N. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  Mr.  Williams  was 
stronger  than  had  been  suspected.  Perceiving  this,  the 
active  agents  of  Roupell  had  a  tacit  understanding  with 
Mr.  Williams's  committee ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  friend- 
ship that  was  supposed  to  exist  between  Messrs.  Doulton 
and  Roupell,  the  latter  declared  at  a  meeting  at  the 
"  Horns,"  amidst  loud  applause,  that  "he  had  the  pleasure 
of  announcing  that  their  old  friend  Mr.  Williams  would 
again  stand  for  Lambeth."  The  open  and  unblushing 
manner  in  which  the  announcement  was  made — for  it  was 
tantamount  to  saying  that  he  wished  Mr.  Williams  success 
and  Mr.  Doulton  defeat — made  a  lasting  impression  upon 
those  who  knew  the  part  Mr.  Doulton  had  played  at 
Roupell's  first  election.  It  was  supposed  that  Mr.  Doulton 
witnessed  the  scene  from  a  small  chamber  commanding 
a  view  of   the   assembly  rooms.     However  that   may  be, 
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he  felt  the  shock,  and  soon  began  to  waver ;  for,  after 
testing  the  returns  made  by  the  canvassers,  and  observing 
that  the  bitter  feehng  against  him  was  on  the  increase, 
he  retired  from  the  contest — thus  allowing  Messrs.  Williams 
and  Roupell  to  walk  over  the  course. 

Banquet  to  Mr.  F.  Doulton. 

It  was  generally  considered  that  Mr.  Doulton  had  been 
very  unfairly  treated,  and  the  suggestion  of  giving  him 
a  banquet  was  readily  responded  to  and  successfully  carried 
out.  At  the  banquet  Mr.  F.  Doulton,  after  referring  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  last  election  as  "peculiar  in  them- 
selves and  peculiar  to  the  borough  of  Lambeth,"  said, 

"  Four  days  after  the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  an  address  appeared 
in  the  Times  newspaper  from  Mr.  Williams,  announcing  that  it  was  not  his 
intention  again  to  seek  the  suffrages  of  the  electors  of  Lambeth,  and 
giving  as  his  reasons  for  that  determination,  the  impaired  state  of  his 
health,  which  forbade  his  giving  that  attention  to  his  Parliamentary 
duties  which  a  large  and  important  borough  like  Lambeth  demanded  ;  it 
was  then  that  he  (Mr.  Doulton)  came  to  the  determination  of  contesting 
the  election.  The  first  move  of  his  opponents  was  in  the  direction  of 
their  own  borough,  which  they  scoured  in  the  hope  of  finding  another 
resident  candidate.  Failing  in  that  they  next  turned  to  the  Reform 
Club,  and,  failing  there  also,  their  patriotism  next  repaired  to  the 
Carlton  Club — (loud  laughter) — the  slight  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  members  of  the  two  clubs  on  all  political  questions  having 
no  weight  whatever  in  the  estimation  of  these  enlightened  gentlemen. 
(Renewed  laughter.)  But  failing  in  all  these,  they  next  proceeded  to 
Mr.  Williams,  to  induce  him  to  retract  his  determination  to  withdraw 
from  the  borough,  and  had  to  resort  to  most  unworthy  representations 
for  that  purpose.  They  all  knew  the  result.  (Hear,  hear.)  Mr. 
Williams  withdrew  his  resignation,  having  first  taken  the  precaution 
of  consulting  his  medical  adviser — (loud  laughter) — who  assured  him 
that  by  taking  great  care  of  himself — (laughter) — and  by  abstaining 
from  attending  the  house  between  twelve  and  two  o'clock,  the  very 
hours  during  which  Mr.  Williams  had  so  often  assured  them  that 
the  public  money  was  squandered  away,  he  might  be  able  to  go  on 
again.  (Renewed  laughter.)  Well,  Mr.  Williams,  under  these  circum- 
stances, again  presented  himself  to  the  borough  as  a  candidate,  and 
twenty-four  hours  had  not  elapsed  after  that  event,  before  he  (Mr. 
Doulton)  felt  that  his  course  was  clearly  marked  out  before  him.  It  had 
been  said  that  Mr.  Williams  had    been  induced  to  resign,  and   that 
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he  (Mr.  Doulton)  had  actually  penned  the  address  in  which  it  appeared 
in  the  newspapers.  He  had  been  frequently  told  that  Mr.  Williams  had 
been  subjected  to  ill-treatment  in  the  matter  by  him.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Now,  he  must  say  that  neither  directly  or  indirectly  had  he  induced 
Mr.  Williams  to  resign  his  position.  The  address  of  Mr.  Williams 
stated  that  he  resigned  on  the  ground  that  impaired  health  would 
not  permit  him  to  attend  his  duties.  If  he  resigned  on  the  ground 
of  ill-health  it  was  impossible  that  he  could  have  done  so  on  the  ground 
of  any  ill-treatment  he  had  received.  If  the  real  cause  of  his  resigna- 
tion was  ill-treatment,  and  not  impaired  health,  then  the  address  and 
the  reasons  for  retiring  were  publicly  untrue.  He  left  Mr.  Williams 
and  his  friends  to  take  whichever  horn  of  the  dilemma  they  pleased. 
(Loud  cheers.)  He  thought  that  when  these  facts  became  generally 
known  in  the  country,  as  well  as  in  the  borough,  in  conjunction 
with  the  fact  that  he  had  always  acted  fairly  and  honourably  to 
Mr.  Williams,  that  the  general  conviction  would  be,  to  say  the  least, 
that  Mr.  Williams  might  have  behaved  more  handsomely  to  him. 
(Loud  cheers.)  He  might  be  asked,  seeing  that  Mr.  Williams  had  thus 
causelessly  introduced  complications  into  the  borough  politics,  why 
he  had  resigned  ?  Of  course  he,  Mr.  Doulton,  knew  that  his  resignation 
would  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  weakness.  Let  those  who  thought  so 
look  around  that  room  and  say  whether  there  had  ever  been  such  an 
assemblage  of  the  real  strength  of  the  borough  before.  He  would 
only  say  that  he  felt  then,  and  he  had  ever  since  felt,  more  and 
more  convinced  that  if  he  had  persevered  with  his  candidature,  he 
should  have  succeeded — (long  continued  cheers) — but  at  the  same 
time  he  felt,  and  every  day  that  had  elapsed  since  had  deepened 
the  conviction,  that  he  had  taken  the  right  course,  because,  though 
many  of  Mr.  Williams'  friends  would  have  supported  him,  the  contest 
would  have  created  a  bitter  spirit,  sown  the  seed  of  future  animosity  in 
the  borough  ;  and,  therefore,  having  no  personal  object  to  gain,  no  great 
public  principle  being  in  question,  he  felt  that  the  best  course  was 
to  resign.  It  had  been  said  that  the  contest,  so  far  as  it  proceeded, 
had  shown  that  he  had  enemies  in  Lambeth ;  if  so,  it  had  also  brought 
around  him  troops  of  friends,  whose  confidence  and  whose  good  opinion 
he  wished  to  retain. 


Result  of  the  Appeal  to  the  Country. 

To  the  Conservatives  the  effect  of  the  appeal  to  the 
country  w^as  disappointing.  In  answer  to  the  Queen's 
Speech  an  Address  w^as  submitted,  but  in  a  very  full  House 
an  amendment  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  thirteen.  The 
Government  resigned.     Much  to  the  surprise  of  the  public 
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Lord  Granville  was  sent  for  by  the  Queen  ;  and,  after  he  had 
failed  to  form  a  Cabinet,  still  more  surprise  was  caused  by 
an  account  in  The  Times  of  the  conversation  that  had  passed 
between  the  Queen  and  and  his  lordship.  Lord  Palmerston, 
having  been  called  in,  he  was  more  successful ;  and  he 
secured  Mr.  Gladstone  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
Lord  John  Russell  as  Foreign  Secretary.  The  office  of 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  was  kept  open  for  Mr. 
Cobden,  then  on  his  way  home  from  America  ;  but,  on  his 
refusing  the  honour,  it  was  offered  to  and  accepted  by  Mr. 
Milner  Gibson. 

Unconstitutional  conduct  of  the  House  of  Lords, 

In  i860  the  House  of  Lords  took  a  strange  step — by 
many  persons  considered  to  have  been  an  unconstitutional 
one.  After  years  of  agitation  and  discussion,  a  Bill  passed 
through  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  repeal  of  the  Paper 
Duty.  It  was  considered  to  be  the  necessary  complement 
to  the  abolition  of  the  newspaper  stamp ;  but  the  Lords 
rejected  it  by  a-  majority  of  89.  A  collision  between  the  two 
Houses  was  imminent.  Besides  the  objection  urged  by 
jurists  that  the  Lords  cannot  legally  refuse  to  pass  a  Money 
Bill,  there  was  the  fact  that  a  penny  in  the  pound  on  the 
Income  Tax  had  been  retained  to  meet  the  deficiency 
occasioned  by  the  abolition  of  the  Paper  Duty.  A  Con- 
stitutional Defence  Association  was  formed  ;  but  the  most 
vigorous  demonstration  took  place  in  Lambeth  at  a  large 
public  meeting,  where,  however,  the  two  Members  were 
conspicuous  by  their  absence.  So,  too,  in  the  same  year 
(i860),  when  a  meeting  was  held  to  oppose  the  insertion  of  a 
provision  in  the  Census  Act,  requiring  the  religious  denomi- 
nation of  every  adult  to  be  given,  the  two  Members  were 
absentees.  In  the  following  year  the  Lords  agreed  to  the 
abolition  of  the  Paper  Duty. 
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Roupell  as  a  Lecturer, 

The   following   is   an    outline    of   a    Lecture    given   by 

Roupell,  while  he  was   a    Member   of  Parliament,    at   the 

Walworth    Literary    Institution,    on    *'  The    Rev.   Sydney 

Smith  "  :— 

Mr.  Roupell,  said  he  was  not  there  as  the  apologist  of  Sydney  Smith, 
and  was  not  prepared  to  deny  that  this  celebrated  man  had  many  great 
failings — he  would  hardly  have  been  human  if  he  had  not.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Sydney  Smith's  father  was  a  gentleman  of  independent  means,  and  his 
mother  was  a  French  lady  of  great  personal  beauty.  At  an  early  age  he 
was  sent  to  school  at  Southampton.  From  there  he  went  to  Winchester, 
and  there  distinguished  himself.  He  afterwards  spent  six  months  in 
Normandy,  to  perfect  himself  in  the  French  language  ;  after  this  he 
went  to  Oxford,  and  distinguished  himself  so  much  that  he  soon  became 
a  fellow  of  the  College,  worth  £ioo  per  annum.  At  this  time,  Sydney  had 
a  great  natural  inclination  for  the  bar,  but  his  father  opposed  this,  and  he 
afterwards  obtained  a  curacy  at  Salisbury  Plain.  Mr.  Roupell  detailed 
the  experience  of  his  hero  during  this  dreary  period.  Smith  remained 
there  two  years,  when  he  became  a  tutor  to  a  young  gentleman  and 
thought  of  going  on  the  Continent,  but  eventually  went  to  Edinburgh, 
where  at  that  time  a  great  many  rising  young  men  were  to  be  found, — 
amongst  others  Walter  Scott,  Jeffries,  and  Henry  Brougham.  He  soon 
made  his  powers  felt  and  was  well  received  into  society.  Some  racy 
anecdotes  were  narrated  in  this  part  of  the  lecture.  Two  years  later 
Smith  came  to  London  and  married  a  lady  to  whom  he  had  long  been 
attached,  a  daughter  of  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  This  match  gave  great 
offence  to  the  lady's  family,  consequently  the  young  pair  had  to  begin  the 
world  in  rather  straightened  circumstances.  Soon  after  his  marriage  he 
went  again  to  Edinburgh,  and  it  was  then  that  he  first  suggested  to 
Brougham  and  Jeffries  the  idea  of  starting  the  Edinburgh  Review,  but 
he  had  great  difficulties  to  contend  with  in  this  matter,  and  it  was  sur- 
prising to  see  with  what  success  his  praiseworthy  efforts  were  crowned. 
Mr.  Roupell  said  that  soon  after  this  periodical  was  published,  criticism 
became  the  study  of  the  day,  and  the  satirical  remarks  of  Sydney  Smith 
were  most  cutting.  Some  of  his  articles  were  splendid  in  style,  and  as  a 
humourist  he  was  unsurpassed.  He  next  came  to  London  and  delivered 
a  series  of  lectures  with  great  success.  The  two  lectures  which  attracted 
the  most  attention  were  those  of  wit  and  humour.  Mr.  Roupell  com- 
mented on  these,  and  remarked  that  nearly  all  great  poets  and  philoso- 
phers from  the  time  of  Homer  had  been  witty  men.  Soon  after  these 
lectures,  in  the  year  1807,  Sydney  published  "  Peter  Primley's  Letters  to 
his  brother  Abraham," — another  great  success,  and  although  his  name 
did  not  appear,  it  was  pretty  generally  known  from  whose  pen  such  lines 
emanated.     Not  long  after  this  we  find  him,  then  in  the  zenith  of  his 
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power,  taking  up  his  abode  at  a  small  living.  This  was  another  banish- 
ment. Mr.  Roupell  described  the  difficulties  his  hero  had  to  encounter 
during  this  recess,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  farmed,  built,  and  dealt, 
— also  the  fatigue  and  energy  with  which  he  carried  out  these 
movements.  Like  other  great  men,  Sydney  had  his  peculiarities. 
Amongst  others  he  had  resolved  when  he  first  settled  down  in  the 
country,  never  to  shoot,  for,  as  he  used  to  say,  he  had  a  propensity  to 
close  both  his  eyes  when  he  fired  off  his  gun.  (Laughter.)  Another 
was  that  he  had  resolved  never  again  to  ride  on  horseback,  for,  as  he 
observed  in  writing  to  a  friend,  his  horse  and  himself  had  a  strange  way 
of  parting  company.  In  1828,  an  old  aunt  died,  and  left  him  a  very 
respectable  legacy,  and  in  the  following  year,  through  the  kindness  of 
Lord  Lyndhurst,  he  obtained  a  good  living  at  Bristol.  Here  a  great 
calamity  befel  him,  by  the  loss  of  his  son  Douglas,  an  amiable  young 
man,  aged  24.  Soon  after  this,  the  restoration  of  the  Whigs  took  place, 
and  as  Sydney  had  some  peculiar  claims  upon  that  party.  Lord  Grey's 
first  words  were,  "  Now  I  shall  be  able  to  do  something  for  Sydney 
Smith,"  and  he  accordingly  made  him  a  canon  of  St.  Paul's.  In  illus- 
trating the  style  of  writing  peculiar  to  this  gifted  man,  Mr.  Roupell  cited 
his  definition  of  marriage,  described  as  a  pair  of  shears  moving  together, 
sometimes  in  opposite  directions,  but  punishing  most  severely  all  those 
who  came  between  them.  (Laughter.)  The  few  lines  which  Smith 
wrote  on  Grattan  were  highly  pleasing,  and  showed  a  manliness  and 
vigour  of  thought  possessed  by  few.  During  his  residence  in  London  he 
officiated  as  minister  to  the  Foundling  Hospital,  and  his  pulpit  eloquence 
was  universally  admired.  Pulpit  oratory  at  that  time  was  at  a  very  low 
ebb,  and  in  some  sermons  published  by  Smith,  he  pointed  out  these 
drawbacks  to  the  church,  and  in  some  measure  succeeded  in  restoring 
the  whole  tone  of  genuine  eloquence.  Smith's  delivery  was  very  fine, 
full  of  clearness,  and  remarkable  for  its  boldness.  Mr.  Roupell  regarded 
as  one  of  the  finest  passages  an  oration  Sydney  made  when  officiating 
on  one  occasion  for  the  blind,  and  said  its  style  and  execution  was 
splendid.  Sydney  Smith  preached  once  in  the  Cathedral  at  York  upon 
"  the  unjust  Judge,"  when  the  judges  and  nearly  all  the  barristers  (to 
whom  he  was  known)  of  the  Northern  Circuit  attended.  His  discourse 
was  of  a  most  thrilling  description,  and  the  eulogium  he  passed  upon 
one  of  the  judges  would  be  ever  remembered.  Sydney  was  now  becom- 
ing an  old  man,  and  his  former  poverty  was  changed  into  wealth.  The 
latter  years  of  his  existence  passed  away  in  quiet  retirement.  He  soon, 
however,  became  afflicted  with  asthma,  gout,  and  ultimately  with  water 
on  the  chest,  which  eventually  caused  the  death  of  this  great  man. 
Mr.  Roupell  then  referred  to  some  letters  written  in  a  most  extraordinary 
style  just  before  his  death,  and  observed  the  sterling  usefulness  of  his 
writings  were  most  to  be  admired.  He  was  always  to  be  found 
struggling  for  liberty  and  truth. 
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Flight  of  Roupell  to  Spain. 
Roupell  remained  in  Parliament  sufficiently  long  to 
prove  that  he  was  disqualified  to  represent  a  large  borough 
like  Lambeth.  He  could  take  no  part  in  the  debates,  nor 
did  he  appear  to  be  able  to  grapple  with  and  master  any 
question  connected  with  politics.  Being  asked,  one  evening 
at  the  Horns,  when  meeting  his  constituents,  why  he  did  not 
speak  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  replied,  "  because  I  do 
not  want  to  make  a  fool  of  myself."  Next  morning  The 
Times  made  merry  with  the  confession.  He  was,  conse- 
quently regarded  as  a  cipher,  but  he  was  sustained  by  his 
supposed  wealth.  When,  therefore,  that  prop  showed  symp- 
toms of  decay,  confidence  was  shaken  and  whisperings  and 
mutterings  began  to  be  heard.  Some  of  the  Roupell  property 
was  offered  for  sale  by  a  firm  who  at  that  time  had  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  mortgages.  A  cloud  began  to  gather  around 
the  young  adventurer ;  some  of  his  parasites  fell  off ;  and  he 
was  not  seen  in  public  as  frequently  as  he  had  been.  So 
reticent,  however,  was  he,  and  so  coolly  did  he  deport  himself, 
that  very  few  persons  suspected  the  danger  in  which  he  stood. 
Yet  he  was  quietly  preparing  for  a  flight  to  Spain.  And  when 
he  did  run  away,  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  guilt  still 
remained  a  secret.  That  occurred  in  the  Spring  of  1862, 
just  five  years  after  his  first  election  for  Lambeth,  and  while 
a  prosecution  was  going  on  at  Kingston  against  twelve  Lam- 
beth vestrymen  and  others  for  giving  Mr.  G.  F.  Train  per- 
mission to  lay  down  a  Tramway  from  Westminster  Bridge 
to  Kennington  Park.  At  a  house  in  the  Kennington  Road, 
the  head-quarters  of  the  Nineteenth  Surrey  Rifle  Corps,  he 
sat  up  one  night  to  burn  his  papers,  and  decamped  without 
making  any  application  for  the  Chiltern  Hundreds,  so  that 
for  a  considerable  time  his  place  in  Parliament  could  not  be 
filled  up.  Advertisements  in  "  Galignani "  apprised  him  of 
the  omission,  and  at  length  the  application  was  made. 
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WILLIAM  ROUPELL. 

The  following  well-drawn  sketch  of  Roupell's  career  is  taken 
from  that  excellent  work,  "  Molesworth  History  of  England." 

•'  Of  all  the  events  of  this  year,  there  was  none  better  calcu- 
lated to  point  a  national  and  political  as  well  as  private  and  per- 
sonal moral  than  the  crime  and  punishment  of  William  Roupell. 
In  order  that  the  moral  may  be  duly  and  fully  exhibited,  it  is 
necessary  that  we  should  give  a  brief  account  of  the  family  and 
antecedents  of  the  criminal. 

Richard  Palmer  Roupell,  a  wealthy  lead  merchant,  had  for 
some  years  cohabited  with  a  woman  by  whom  he  had  several 
children,  of  whom  William,  the  hero  of  our  narrative,  was  one. 
Richard  Roupell  eventually  married  this  woman,  and  had  by  her 
another  son  after  the  marriage,  to  whom  he  gave  his  own  name, 
and  who  of  course  was  his  only  legitimate  child.  For  many 
years  he  had  been  investing  the  large  profits  of  his  business  in 
land  ;  and  amongst  his  other  purchases  was  that  of  a  property  of 
considerable  value  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the  Roupell  Park 
Estate.  William,  who  was  the  favourite  son  and  the  chief  adviser 
of  his  father  in  all  matters  of  business,  was  ignorant  of  his  own 
illegitimacy,  and  not  unnaturally  conceived  that  he  would  one  day 
inherit  this  estate.  He  afterwards  defrauded  his  father  of  the  sum 
of  ;f  10,000,  for  the  purpose,  as  he  alleged,  of  assisting  a  friend  who 
was  in  difficulties.  There  is  no  reason  for  doubting  the  truth  of 
his  statement ;  for  when  he  made  it  he  had  no  conceivable  motive 
for  deceiving,  and  he  seems  to  have  preserved  throughout  a  certain 
conscientiousness,  certain  feelings  of  honour,  which  led  him  to 
wish  to  state  the  whole  truth  when  he  found  that  the  crime  he 
had  committed  could  no  longer  be  concealed.  His  first  step  in 
guilt  led  to  a  series  of  others.  According  to  his  own  confession, 
he  forged  at  least  ten  deeds,  which  he  secretly  negociated,  and 
thus  raised  the  enormous  sum  of  ;f  150,000,  of  which,  during  the 
lifetime  of  his  father,  he  expended  no  less  than  £70,000  on  the 
improvement  of  the  Roupell  Park  estate  At  length  his  father, 
feeling  that  his  end  was  approaching,  determined  to  inform  his 
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family  of  the  circumstances  we  have  mentioned.  He  said  to  his 
wife,  in  the  presence  of  WilHam  Roupell,  "I  must  throw  away 
all  delicacy,  and  do  it."  He  then  took  his  son  into  his  private 
room,  opened  his  bureau,  took  out  his  will,  to  which  a  codicil 
was  attached,  and  told  William  to  write  another  from  his  dicta- 
tion. He  informed  him  that  his  first  intention  had  been  to  leave 
his  property  to  be  divided  between  his  wife  and  children ;  but 
having  since  reflected  on  the  risk  it  ran  of  being  badly  managed, 
and  having  confidence  in  his  son's  ability  as  a  man  of  business, 
he  had  determined  to  leave  it  to  him,  on  the  condition  of  his 
making  an  annual  payment  from  it  to  his  brothers  and  sisters. 

William  Roupell  was  thunderstruck.  He  felt  that  the  pro- 
posed codicil  would  lead  to  the  detection  of  all  his  frauds  and 
forgeries. 

He  interrupted  his  father,  telling  him  that  he  was  at  that 
moment  too  ill  to  attend  to  these  details;  that  the  hour  was 
late ;  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  the  witnesses  required 
to  make  the  deed  valid,  and,  therefore,  it  would  be  better  to  wait 
till  another  day.  In  this  way  he  succeeded  in  preventing  the 
execution  of  the  codicil  till  his  father's  death,  which  happened 
only  a  few  days  after. 

He  then  came  to  the  house,  and  obtained,  without  difficulty, 
from  the  housekeeper  the  keys  of  his  deceased  father's  private 
drawers. 

He  soon  found  the  will,  of  which  he  took  possession,  and  at 
once  forged  another  will,  by  which  the  Roupell  Park  estate  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  property  were  bequeathed  to  his  mother, 
and  by  which  he  was  made  joint  executor  with  her.  But  the 
signatures  to  the  will  had  still  to  be  forged.  He,  therefore, 
went  to  an  old  servant  of  the  family  of  the  name  of  Muggeridge, 
nearly  ninety  years  old,  to  whom  he  gave  five  pounds  to  be 
spent  in  mourning,  and  took  a  receipt  for  that  sum,  and  then 
carefully  copied  the  signature  into  the  will.  He  forged  his 
father's  name  with  the  quill  and  ink  that  his  father  had  been 
accustomed  to  use ;  he  copied  that  of  Muggeridge  with  another 
quill,  and  wrote  his  own  signature  with  a  gold  pen  ;  thus  making 
as  much  difference  as  possible  in  the  three  signatures. 
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Having  done  this,  he  went  to  his  mother,  and  told  her  that 
he  had  persuaded  his  father  to  destroy  the  will  of  1850,  con- 
taining the  words,  *  My  son,  called  William  Roupell,' — words 
which  exposed  his  mother's  shame  and  his  own  illegitimacy — 
and  to  make  another  will,  giving  the  whole  of  the  property  to 
her  and  himself,  in  full  confidence  that  they  would  fulfil  his 
wishes  and  intentions  for  the  benefit  of  the  family.  William 
Roupell  easily  persuaded  his  mother  to  carry  out  the  pretended 
intentions  of  his  late  father  by  making  a  deed  of  gift,  conferring 
the  greater  part  of  the  estates  on  himself.  He  thus  became 
possessed  of  an  enormous  property,  and  soon  obtained  that  social 
position  which  the  possession  of  large  landed  property  generally 
commands.  He  stood  for  the  Borough  of  Lambeth,  and  by  a 
lavish  expenditure  of  money,  he  obtained  the  seat.  His  return 
was  petitioned  against ;  and  some  proposals  for  the  compromise 
of  the  petition  were  received  by  him  with  a  lofty  indignation, 
which  would  have  been  highly  proper  and  very  edifying  in  a  man 
of  pure  and  unsullied  virtue. 

At  length  the  collapse  came.  By  gambling  and  extravagance 
he  quickly  ran  through  the  fortune  he  had  gained  by  these  crooked 
and  indirect  means.  Finding  the  detection  of  the  crimes  he  had 
committed  inevitable,  he  burnt  the  true  will,  and  fled  the  country. 
His  youngest  brother,  the  rightful  heir  of  the  property  which  he 
had  fraudulently  appropriated  to  himself,  followed  him  to  Spain. 

What  passed  between  them  is  not  exactly  known  ;  but  the 
result  of  their  interview  was  a  determination  on  his  part  to  return 
to  England,  and  meet  the  well-grounded  charges  that  would  be 
made  against  him.  He  accordingly  came  back,  attended  service 
in  Richmond  church,  and  was  apprehended  and  committed  for 
trial. 

His  brother  having  brought  an  action  against  a  person 
named  Waite,  who  had  purchased  Norbiton  Park  Farm,  near 
Kingston,  from  William  Roupell,  the  latter  was  removed  from 
the  place  of  his  confinement  and  put  in  the  witness  box,  where 
under  oath,  he  gave  a  full  account  of  the  frauds  and  forgeries  of 
which  he  had  been  guilty.  He  was  afterwards  tried  before  Mr. 
Justice  Byles  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court.     He  there  pleaded 
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guilty   to  the   charge    of  forgery   made   against    him,    and  was 
sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  life. 

A  man  well  able  to  judge  of  the  truth  of  his  assertion,  said 
to  the  author  of  this  work  respecting  William  Roupell,  '  He 
obtained  his  seat  for  Lambeth  by  the  expendirure  of  £10,000  ; 
and  if  he  were  released  from  his  prison,  and  would  expend 
another  ;fio,ooo,  he  would  again  be  the  representative  of 
Lambeth.'  Such  assertions  as  these  ought  to  be  weighed.  If 
they  rest  on  any  solid  foundation  of  truth,  they  show  how  much 
yet  remains  to  be  done  before  our  representative  system  can  be 
said  to  be  in  a  satisfactory  condition." 

It  may  be  added  to  this  sad  story  that  W.  Roupell  was 
educated  for  the  Bar,  and  that  his  first  public  appearance  was 
at  the  Lambeth  police  court,  where  he  sat  on  the  bench  as  a 
barrister,  but  without  wig  or  gown.  He  was  "  watching  a  case  " 
in  reference  to  the  "  penny  hatch  "  monopoly  at  Broadwall.  His 
father  claimed  a  penny  toll  from  persons  passing  over  it.  The 
imposition  was  resisted,  posts  were  pulled  down,  and  the  bridge 
forced.  William  Roupell  did  not  conduct  the  prosecution,  but 
occasionally  made  observations  which  were  objected  to  as  being 
irregular.  In  the  year  1855  the  Metropolis  Local  Manage- 
ment Act  came  into  operation,  and  Roupell  was  elected  as  a 
member  of  the  Lambeth  Vestry.  He  took  no  part  in  its  debates, 
attracted  no  attention,  and  lived  in  a  comparatively  small  house 
on  Brixton  Rise.  When  he  expressed  a  desire  to  represent 
Lambeth  in  Parliament  doubts  as  to  his  pecuniary  position  were 
entertained,  but  money  was  forthcoming  so  freely  that  the  only 
anxiety  left  was  as  to  his  mental  fitness.  He  had  a  youthful 
look,  and  had  given  no  proof  of  possessing  an  aptitude  for  public 
speaking.  It  was  very  difficult  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of 
his  ability,  for  he  would  jerk  out  a  smart  thing  occasionally, 
without  giving  a  sufficiently  large  specimen  of  what  he  could  do 
as  a  speaker.  When,  however,  he  began  to  address  public 
meetings  it  was  obvious  that  he  would  make  no  figure  in  the 
House.  His  followers  in  Lambeth  were  prepared  to  applaud 
anything   he   said,  however  platitudinarian  it  may  have  been, 
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but  indiscriminate  cheering  did  not  impose  upon  intelligent 
listeners. — He  was  introduced  to  the  Queen  by  a  nobleman — 
became  a  major  of  the  19th  Surrey — and  at  Christmas  time  sent 
handsome  donations  to  the  police-court  poor  boxes. 

Roupell's  return  to  England. 
After  sojourning  for  some  time  in  Spain,  Roupell  was 
seen  at  Kingston.  He  had  gone  there  to  give  evidence  in 
a  suit  instituted  by  his  family  to  obtain  possession  of  some 
property  that  had  been  fraudulently  sold  by  him.  To  the 
astonishment  of  the  court,  he  deliberately  stated  in  his 
evidence  that  he  had  forged  the  deed  by  which  the  property 
had  been  sold;  upon  which  the  judge  ordered  him  into 
custody.  When  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  upon  his  own 
confession,  he  at  first  pleaded  "  not  guilty,"  but  sub- 
sequently withdrew  that  plea  for  one  of  "guilty."  He 
said  : — 

"  I  desire  to  plead  guilty  to  both  charges,  but  before 
sentence  is  passed  upon  me  I  am  desirous  of  saying  a 
few  words  to  the  court." 

Mr.  Justice  Byles  :  Call  upon  the  prisoner. 

Mr.  Kemp  (addressing  him)  :  Prisoner  at  the  bar,  you  stand  con- 
victed, upon  your  own  confession,  of  felony.  What  have  you  to  say 
why  judgment  should  not  be  passed  upon  you  according  to  law  ? 

Mr.  Roupell  then  addressed  his  lordship  in  the  following  terms  : 
My  lord,  I  am  aware  that  a  British  judge  will  do  his  duty,  uninfluenced 
or  unbiased  by  anything  that  may  be  said  by  an  eloquent  man,  or  by 
any  professional  skill  ;  and  my  words,  therefore,  shall  be  few  and  simple. 
I  beg,  in  the  first  place,  to  express  my  regret  for  any  inconvenience  that 
may  have  been  occasioned  by  the  course  I  pursued  on  Monday,  of 
declining  to  plead,  and  I  trust  that  my  soHcitor  has  been  enabled  to 
prevent  the  legal  advisers  of  the  Crown  from  suffering  any  inconvenience 
by  that  proceeding.  I  did  not  expect  to  have  been  brought  up  so 
suddenly  ;  I  thought  I  should  not  have  been  required  to  plead  until  this 
morning,  and  important  considerations  induced  me  to  refrain  from 
pleading  when  I  was  placed  at  the  bar  before  the  Recorder  on  Monday. 
It  was  my  purpose  from  the  very  first  moment  to  plead  guilty.  I  never 
entertained  any  other  intention  from  the  moment  that  I  gave  myself  up 
to  justice.  I  am  guilty  of  these  crimes,  and  I  confess  it,  but  I  must  add 
that  my  life  has  been  one  continued  mistake.  In  my  youth  I  suffered 
privations  of  which  the  public  can  have  no  conception.     At  the  age  of 
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twenty-one  I  incurred  a  debt  to  purchase  books — that  debt  was  con- 
tracted with  one  who  was  connected  with  me  by  the  most  intimate  ties. 
My  friend  who  lent  me  the  money  suddenly  became  involved  in  grievous 
pecuniary  trouble,  which  caused  him  to  meditate  suicide.  I  could  not 
pay  him  the  money  I  owed  him,  I  could  not  get  assistance,  and  I  risked 
my  soul  to  save  my  friend.  (The  prisoner  here  exhibited  slight  emotion.) 
I  will  not  say  how  that  friend  requited  me.  Whatever  I  have  suffered 
I  have  deserved.  I  don't  wish  to  cast  blame  on  any  man.  The  guilt  is 
mine,  and  I  admit  that  it  is  unmitigated  guilt.  It  is  true  that  I  have 
had  to  bear  peculiar  trials,  but  I ,  have  not  been  tempted  more  than  I 
was  able  to  bear,  and  I  repeat  that  the  guilt  is  mine,  and  mine  alone.  I 
wish  to  cast  blame  on  no  one.  I  am  most  desirous  to  clear  every  one 
connected  with  me  from  any  share  in  this  most  monstrous  guilt,  and  I 
particularly  allude  in  this  respect  to  those  professional  men  who  had 
transactions  with  me,  and  who  were  retained  by  me  to  make  these 
deeds.  No  precaution  could  have  prevented  them  from  being  deceived 
— no  precaution  could  have  prevented  them  from  being  imposed  upon 
by  a  desperate  man  such  as  I  was.  I  grieve  that  so  many  innocent 
persons  should  have  suffered  by  my  proceedings,  and  that  they  should 
lose  the  property  which  they  believed  they  had  legally  purchased  from 
me,  but  the  motive  for  the  course  I  have  now  taken  is  simple.  There  is 
no  truth  in  the  suggestion  that  has  been  made  in  many  quarters  that 
my  conduct  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that,  being  myself  irretrievably 
ruined,  I  came  forward  actuated  by  a  feeling  of  instinct,  and  desirous  to 
benefit  my  family,  and  that  in  order  to  benefit  them  I  have  been  induced 
to  make  the  admissions  I  have  done,  without  any  regard  to  truth  or 
justice.  Such  a  suggestion  as  this  appears  to  me  to  carry  its  own 
refutation  with  it.  The  crimes  that  I  subsequently  committed  were  all 
the  consequence  of  my  first  false  step.  It  is  true  that  my  father,  just 
before  he  died,  continued  to  express  the  confidence  he  reposed  in  me; 
and  he  undoubtedly  retained  that  confidence  in  me  after  the  great  fraud 
that  I  had  already  committed.  It  is  also  true  that  he  was  desirous  that 
I  should  take  possession  of  the  whole  of  his  property,  and  that  I  should 
have  the  entire  control  over  that  property,  subject  to  annuities  of 
certain  amounts  which  he  desired  to  be  given  to  the  different  members 
of  the  family ;  but  I  was  prevented  by  my  first  crime  from  carrying  out 
his  wishes  in  the  way  he  desired,  and  when  I  committed  my  subsequent 
crime  I  really  believed  that  I  was  merely  carrying  out  his  intentions, 
and  that  I  was  justified  in  the  course  I  pursued.  I  do  not  think  so  now. 
My  ruin  has  been  the  result  of  the  course  I  adopted.  I  do  not  say  how 
that  ruin  has  been  consummated.  It  would  be  too  long  a  story.  Since 
I  have  been  in  prison  I  have  written  the  history  of  my  life  at  great 
length,  but,  upon  consideration,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
if  this  were  to  be  made  public  it  would  only  cause  unnecessary  pain  to 
others,  and  would  be  of  no  public  good.  I  have,  therefore,  resolved  to 
suppress  the  story.  I  will  content  myself  by  simply  stating  that  many 
of  the  statements  made  at  the  trial  at  Guildford,  and  the  comments  that 
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have  been  made  in  reference  to  them  in  some  of  the  chief  newspapers, 
are  incorrect,  and  are  only  calculated  to  mislead  the  public.  I  am 
a  living  paradox,  and  no  one  can  solve  my  conduct  or  proceedings 
but  myself,  and  I  cannot,  therefore,  ever  hope  to  be  understood  by  the 
public.  I  will,  however,  say  this — it  is  not  true  that  I  was  personally 
extravagant ;  it  is  not  true  that  I  ever  gambled ;  it  is  not  true  that  I  was 
a  libertine.  Those  who  do  not  wish  to  believe  me  will  remain  uncon- 
vinced ;  to  those  who  love  me  my  statement  will  be  received  as  truth. 
I  will  not  allude  at  any  length  to  the  terrible  events  that  at  length 
induced  me  to  leave  England,  but  I  will  state  that  when  I  resolved  to 
take  that  step  I  did  not  consider  that  my  first  duty  was  to  protect 
my  family,  and  the  only  persons  for  whom  I  entertained  such  feelings 
were  those  who  had  purchased  property  of  me  to  a  very  large  amount 
under  the  confidence  that  I  had  a  legal  power  to  dispose  of  that  property. 
Before  I  left  England  I  made  the  whole  of  those  persons  fully  ac- 
quainted with  my  guilt,  and  informed  them  of  all  I  had  done.  Those 
persons  who  had  purchased  the  property  were  made  aware  that  I  had 
committed  those  offences,  but  they  would  not  adopt  any  proceedings 
against  me.  I  remained  in  England  for  more  than  a  week  after  I  had 
made  the  discovery — after  I  had  made  a  full  confession  of  my  guilt — 
but  they  did  not  take  any  proceedings  against  me,  and  when  I  found 
that  this  was  the  case  I  left  my  native  country.  I  carried  my  liberty 
pinned  to  my  shoulder.  I  offered  to  surrender.  I  told  them  that  my 
object  was  to  retrieve  the  past,  and  at  length  I  pressed  them  to  tell  me 
what  they  intended  to  do.  In  reply  they  told  me  that  they  did  not 
believe  my  story  ;  that  they  thought  it  had  been  merely  cleverly  concocted 
for  the  purpose  of  benefiting  my  family,  and  that  if  any  of  my  family 
dared  to  take  any  proceedings  to  disturb  them  in  the  possession  of  the 
property  they  had  purchased,  they  would  prosecute  them,  and  me  also, 
for  conspiracy.  This  prevented  me  from  being  able  to  effect  any  com- 
promise, and  I  found  that  I  had  no  alternative  but  to  leave  England.  I 
did  so ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  I  had  ample  resources — that  I 
was  young,  and  that  there  were  many  quarters  of  the  world  open  to  me, 
where  I  could  have  spent  the  remainder  of  my  life  in  perfect  safety. 
Notwithstanding  this,  I  resolved  to  return.  I  came  back  a  self-convicted 
criminal,  and  the  only  object  I  had  in  view  was  to  serve  the  interests  of 
justice,  and  actuated  by  sincere  repentance  for  my  crimes.  I  know  what 
I  have  to  expect ;  it  is  a  terrible  fate  that  awaits  me — terrible  to  any  man 
— still  more  terrible  to  any  man  of  education  and  refinement ;  but  if  I  do 
possess  those  qualities,  I  must  admit  that  they  only  make  my  guilt  the 
greater.  I  know  what  I  have  to  expect,  and  I  repeat  that  it  is  a  dreadful 
fate.  I  have,  however,  looked  it  calmly  in  the  face,  and  I  declare  that  I 
would  rather  undergo  penal  servitude  for  life  than  the  existence  I  had 
before  passed — one  of  disgrace,  concealment,  and  passive  remorse.  My 
lord,  I  make  no  appeal  for  mercy, — I  only  ask  you  to  believe  in  my  sincere 
repentance,  and  my  sincere  desire  that  justice  shall  be  done.  I  appeal 
only  to  that  still  higher  Tribunal  for  mercy,  where  alone  an  appeal  for 
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pardon  for  such  a  case  as  mine  can  be  made  with  any  hope  of  success. 
My  lord,  I  await  my  sentence. 

Mr.  Justice  Byles,  who  exhibited  considerable  emotion,  addressed 
the  prisoner  as  follows  :  William  Roupell,  you  have  pleaded  guilty  to 
two  charges  of  forgery,  one  of  them  being  the  forgery  of  your  father's 
will,  and  the  other  the  forgery  of  a  deed  having  reference  to  some  of  his 
property,  two  of  the  most  serious  crimes  known  to  the  law  ;  and  from  the 
dock  at  which  you  now  stand  many  a  poor  wretch  whose  crime  in  com- 
parison with  yours  was  venial  and  insignificant,  has  gone  to  the  gallows. 
By  the  humanity  of  the  Legislature,  however,  the  last  penalty  of  the  law 
is  no  longer  inflicted  for  these  and  other  crimes.  In  the  address  you  have 
made  to  the  Court  you  have  stated  that  your  whole  life  has  been  one 
series  of  mistakes,  and  I  can  believe  that  this  is  the  case;  but  I  must 
also  say  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  has  arisen  from  the  absence 
of  a  proper  rectitude  of  intention,  and  of  a  well-regulated  mind,  which  are 
the  only  safeguards  for  a  man  in  this  life.  The  man  who  once  deviates 
from  the  path  of  rectitude  takes  the  first  step  on  the  decline  of  a  precipice, 
where  he  has  no  longer  the  power  to  stand  still  or  recede,  but  only  to  go 
forward,  and  every  further  step  he  takes  leads  to  certain  ruin  and  destruc- 
tion. You  have  stated  that  your  conduct  at  the  last  assizes,  and  your 
proceedings  of  to-day,  were  dictated  by  sincere  repentance.  Whether 
that  statement  is  true  or  false  is  only  known  to  One  besides  yourself; 
but  that  One  does  know.  The  law  has  entrusted  to  the  judges,  and  has 
very  properly  entrusted  to  them,  owing  to  the  great  diiference  in  the 
character  of  the  cases  brought  before  them,  a  very  large  discretion  as  to 
the  amount  of  punishment  that  should  be  inflic.ted  ;  but  in  your  case  you 
must  be  aware  that  the  crimes  to  which  you  have  pleaded  guilty  are  of 
such  a  character  as  to  render  it  utterly  impossible,  having  regard  to  the 
interests  of  justice,  that  any  mercy  should  be  extended  to  you.  I  have 
only,  therefore,  to  say  that  the  sentence  upon  you  is  that  you  be  kept  in 
penal  servitude  for  the  term  of  your  natural  life. 

The  prisoner  smiled  slightly  when  the  sentence  was  pronounced  by 
the  learned  judge,  and  did  not  appear  in  the  slightest  degree  affected. 
He  delivered  the  address  to  the  Court  in  a  firm  and  deliberate  tone,  and 
he  had  evidently  made  up  his  mind  to  submit  to  the  full  penalty  of  the 
law.  The  moment  the  learned  Judge  concluded,  the  prisoner  turned 
round  and  walked  quickly  out  of  the  dock. 

Although  the  "  prisoner  smiled  slightly  when  the 
sentence  was  pronounced,"  its  severity  surprised  him 
and  his  friends,  some  of  whom  made  efforts  to  obtain  a 
mitigation ;  but  an  appeal  to  the  public  elicited  no 
response,  and  no  further  effort  was  made  until  after 
the  prisoner  had  served  several  years  at  Portland,  where 
he  won  many  marks  for  good  behaviour.     So  far  from  the 
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press  being  sympathetic,  his  conduct  was  considered  so 
reprehensible  as  to  be  beyond  the  pale  of  leniency,  and  the 
following  lampoon  from  Fun  may  be  taken  as  representing 
the  general  feeling  : — 

To  Westminster  a  Member  came, 

Of  the  Liberals  a  supporter; 
And  he  was  returned  to  Westminster, 

From  the  other  side  of  the  water. 
His  father,  Dod  said,  had  melted  lead 

Somewhere  down  and  about  that  quarter  ; 
But  the  gentlefolks  all,  they  took  off  their  hats 

To  the  Croesus  from  over  the  water. 

With  do,  &c. 

Now  the  Lambeth  folks  this  wealthy  gent. 

As  their  member  did  decide  on, 
'Cos  they  thought  he'd  set  fire  to  the  river  Thames, 

What  the  penny  steamers  ride  on  ; 
But  little  they  knew  he'd  happened  to  do 

Some  things  he  did'nt  oughter  ; 
For  he'd  forged  a  will  and  several  deeds,. 

Had  this  member  from  over  the  water. 

With  a  do,  &c. 

And  the  public  said,  "  Well,  this  here  Roupell 

Has  got  no  more  than  he  oughter ; " 
So  there  was  an  end  of  the  wealthy  gent 

As  was  member  from  over  the  water. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  TENTH  ELECTION. 
(1862.) 

fR.  F.  DOULTON  again  became  a  candidate.  He  had 
previously  contested  Reigate  and  failed.  In  Lambeth 
he  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Sleigh,  the  well-known  barrister, 
who  became  so  popular  with  the  rowdies  at  the  election 
as  to  gain,  on  the  day  of  nomination,  the  show  of  hands 
in  his  favour.  But  he  had  no  chance  against  Mr.  Doulton, 
who,  in  addition  to  the  services  of  well-known  and  influen- 
tial local  gentlemen,  had  also  the  energetic  aid  of  Mr. 
G.  F.  Train,  who  designated  Mr.  Doulton  the  "  Tramway 
Candidate."  A  very  feeble  attempt  was  made  by  Mr. 
Wilkinson's  friends,  and  not  only  feeble  but  ludicrous,  as 
the  result  proved.  Had  they  tried  to  get  up. a  picture 
of  popularity  and  neglect,  they  succeeded  to  perfection. 
To  trail  before  a  constituency  the  name  of  a  gentleman  who 
had  been  rejected  at  a  former  election  by  a  majority  of 
upwards  of  4000  votes,  was  a  species  of  infatuation  difficult 
to  account  for,  except  it  be  regarded  as  a  manifestation 
of  revenge.     At  the  close  of  the  poll  the  numbers  were  : — 

Mr.  F.  Doulton 5»i24 

Mr.  Sleigh 754 

Mr.  Wilkinson 347 
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WILLIAM  WILLIAMS,  M.P. 


The  Author  regrets  that  he  has  been  unable  to  obtain  other 
than  a  caricature  portrait  of  Mr.  Williams. 
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MR.  WILLIAMS. 

Like  Lord  Brougham  and  others,  Mr.  Williams  had  the  grim 
gratification  of  reading  newspaper  accounts  of  his  death ;  but  in 
April,  1865,  the  event  took  place. 

He  was  a  native  of  Wales,  and  having  acquired  a  competency 
by  trading  in  the  City,  he  aspired  to  a  seat  in  Parliament.  He 
first  sat  for  Coventry.  As  a  disciple  of  Joseph  Hume  and  a  friend 
of  Cobbett,  he  gave  his  attention  to  Estimates  submitted  to  the 
House  ;  but,  like  some  others,  he  had  more  industry  than  ability, 
had  more  patience  in  plodding  over  Blue  Books  than  power  of 
expression  in  the  House ;  so  that  he  was  nick-named  "  Smollett, 
or  a  bad  continuation  of  Hume."  His  attempt  to  pass  a  Sunday 
Trading  Bill  produced  the  following  attack : — 

"  It  would  puzzle  the  brains  of  many  of  Mr.  Williams's  constituents  to 
tell  whether  he  be  Chartist,  Radical,  Whig,  or  Tory.  Some  folk  think  he 
is  neither  flesh,  fowl,  nor  good  red  herring,  but  a  hybrid,  and  hence  con- 
sole themselves  that,  in  this  age  of  reform,  his  breed  will  not  be  propaga- 
ted. It  is  a  good  maxim,  that  constituencies  should  know  something  of 
the  qualities  of  the  men  they  return  to  Parliament ;  they  ought  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  their  political  sentiments,  their  domestic  habits,  their 
religious  views,  and  their  aptitude  for  statesmen,  although  the  duration 
of  their  servitude  should  not  extend  over  a  long  period.  In  the  case  of 
Mr.  Williams,  he  was  opposed  by  a  Financial  Reformer,  of  known  talent, 
but  who  was  loth  to  spend  money.  If  the  chance  of  sitting  had  been  for 
five  or  six  years,  Mr.  Williams  might  not  have  been  so  successful ;  indeed, 
he  would  not  have  been  returned.  He  merely  sits  now  as  a  sort  of  warming- 
pan  ;  and  by  the  time  he  has  made  the  berth  snug  and  comfortable,  some 
more  favoured  candidate,  despite  the  influence  of  the  saints  of  the  district, 
will  be  returned.  Mr.  Williams,  we  are  told,  is  averse  to  the  Sunday 
Trading  Bill ;  but  he  gave  his  word  to  Mr.  Pearson,  who  had  previously 
had  it  in  hand,  that  if  he  were  returned,  he  would  do  his  best  to  get  it 
passed  in  Parliament.  So  that,  if  this  be  true,  he  has  violated  his  con- 
science merely  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  his  ambition." 

His  speaking  power  was  small,  and  his  style  unattractive, 
while  his  manners  were  repulsive ;  but  his  honesty  of  purpose 
and  unswerving  independence,  his  unostentatious  hospitality,  and 
advocacy  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  covered  many  defects. 
His  knowledge  of  the  finances  of  the  country  was  extensive 
and  accurate,  and  he  has  in  his  day    "  done  the   State  some 
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service."  He  frequently  told  his  constituents  that  it  was  of 
no  use  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  denounce  extravagant 
expenditure  in  general  terms,  for '  at  that  the  Government 
laughed.  It  was  necessary  to  analyse  the  estimates  and  to 
dissect  the  great  frame-work  of  figures,  and  that  done  by  an 
independent  member  made  an  extravagant  Government  quake. 
His  reading  was  confined  to  political  subjects,  and  his  speeches 
lacked  the  charm  which  an  acquaintance  with  literature  alone 
can  give.  Punch  christened  him  "Wiscount  Williams,"  not 
because  he  pronounced  the  V  as  W,  or  that  he  ever  desired 
to  be  a  viscount,  but  on  account  of  a  boast  he  was  apt  to 
indulge  in,  that  he  "  never  had  put  his  legs  under  the  table  of 
any  minister,"  although  he  might  have  done  so  many  times. 
With  advancing  age  he  became  duller  than  ever,  until  at  last 
the  electors  grew  weary  of  him.  His  annual  appearance  at  the 
**  Horns  "  to  give  an  account  of  his  stewardship  did  not  draw 
crowds,  nor  did  his  speeches  evoke  much  applause.  By  degrees 
he  became  tired  of  the  work,  and  at  last  announced  his  intention 
to  resign.  No  regret  v/as  expressed,  until  Mr.  Frederic  Doulton 
became  a  Candidate,  and  a  report  was  circulated  that  he  had 
been  elbowed  or  bought  out,  when  a  deputation  waited  upon  him 
to  stand  again. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  ELEVENTH  ELECTION. 
(1865) 

fR.  ALDERMAN  J.  C.  LAWRENCE  announced  his 
intention  to  stand  for  the  borough.  Some  time  pre- 
viously he  had  attended  a  meeting  in  Lambeth,  promoted  by 
the  City  officials  to  oppose  a  proposition  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  amalgamate  the  City  and  Metropolitan  police  forces, 
and  that  gave  umbrage  to  several  leading  men  of  the  borough, 
who  regarded  it  as  a  retrogade  step,  besides  being  an  obtrusive 
use  of  the  influence  of  the  City.  It  was,  therefore,  only  natural 
that  when  he  was  announced  as  a  Candidate  an  attempt  should 
be  made  to  bring  some  one  forward  in  opposition.  But,  as 
the  General  Election  was  near,  eligible  gentlemen  felt  reluc- 
tant to  encounter  the  trouble  and  turmoil  of  two  elections  in 
one  year.  Yet  Mr.  Hughes  was  very  nearly  being  a  candidate. 
His  name  had  been  mentioned  to  an  elector,  who  waited  upon 
Mr.  Hughes  at  his  chambers  in  Lincoln's  Inn.  He  consented 
to  stand.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  he  called,  by 
appointment,  at  the  Lambeth  Vestry  Hall,  and,  after  a  con- 
sultation with  a  few  gentlemen,  it  was  deemed  desirable  to 
postpone  his  candidacy  until  the  General  Election.  That 
decision  gave  the  electors  time  to  become  better  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Hughes  before  he  solicited  their  votes.  Accordingly 
Mr.  Lawrence  was  elected  without  any  opposition. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  TWELFTH  ELECTION. 

(1865.) 

"  Tom  Brown  for  Lambeth.'^ 

^N  the  Summer  of  1865  the  Palmerston  Parliament  was 
^  dissolved,  and  the  remarkable  candidacy  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Hughes  began.  Mr.  F.  Doulton's  return  was  considered  to  be 
tolerably  certain,  and  it  was  understood  the  contest  would  be 
between  Alderman  J.  C.  Lawrence  and  the  author  of  "Tom 
Brown's  School  Days."  No  Committee  having  waited  upon 
Mr.  Hughes,  no  organized  support  was  promised  to  him  ;  yet 
he  fully  relied  upon  representations  made  to  him  by  an  elec- 
tor well  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  borough.  Not  even 
a  large,  much  less  a  profuse  expenditure,  was  suggested  or 
expected  ;  nor  was  any  help  anticipated  from  either  of  the 
other  candidates  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  campaign  was  com- 
menced with  the  conviction  that  any  influence  the  City  could 
wield  would  be  exercised  against  Mr.  Hughes.  With  slender 
resources,  therefore,  a  surprising  success  was  achieved.  It 
was  really  the  purest  and  proudest  performance  to  be  found 
in  the  history  of  the  borough,  raising  its  reputation  in  the 
estimation  of  good  men,  and  assisting  to  obliterate  the  stain 
of  previous  mal-practices. 

MR.  HUGHES'S  ADDRESS. 

When  the  vacancy  for  the  Representation  of  your  Borough  occurred, 
six  weeks  ago,  I  promised  to  offer  myself  as  a  candidate  at  the  General 
Election  if  I  could  see  a  fair  prospect  of  success.  I  do  see  a  fair  pros- 
pect ot  success,  and,  therefore,  now  redeem  my  promise.     My  political 
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principles  are  well  known  to  many  of  you  by  this  time,  as  I  have  held 
Meetings  in  many  parts  of  the  Borough,  at  which  every  point  in  my  first 
Address  has  been  discussed.  I  wish,  however,  to  place  them  once  more 
before  you  in  a  short  and  clear  form. 

As  to  Reform,  I  believe  that  the  possession  of  actual  political 
responsibility  will  prove  of  the  highest  value  as  a  means  of  education. 
I  desire  to  see  a  real  and  direct  representation  of  the  whole  people  in 
Parliament — I  know  my  poorer  countrymen  too  well  to  fear  any  extension. 
I  should  support  Mr.  Baines'  and  Mr,  Locke  King's  Bills,  but  hope  for 
some  better  measure  than  either.  Of  all  the  plans  at  present  before  the 
public  I  prefer  Mr.  Hare's,  but  I  think  it  will  be  the  duty  of  Liberal 
Members  to  support  those  leaders  who  will  bring  forward  a  really  large 
measure  of  Reform. 

I  dislike  the  Ballot,  and  should  decline  to  force  it  on  unwilling  con- 
stituencies ;  but  would  not  refuse  it  to  those  constituencies  which  might 
demand  it,  as  I  hold  it  to  be  a  question  as  to  which  in  each  case  the 
Electors  are  the  best  judges. 

I  must  again  repeat  that  my  Churchmanship  is  not  a  mere  conven- 
tional sentiment,  but  a  deep  attachment  founded  on  strong  conviction. 
It  is  as  a  Churchman  that  I  wish  to  see  Church  Rates  abolished,  the 
Universities  thrown  open,  and  all  Englishmen  using  the  same  form  of 
oath. 

I  am  against  raising  the  whole  revenue  by  direct  taxation. 

In  Foreign  Policy  I  am  for  non-intervention — that  is  to  say,  for 
neither  interfering  ourselves  or  allowing  interference  by  other  Powers  in 
the  home  politics  of  any  foreign  nation.  As  to  alliances,  I  should  prefer 
that  of  the  United  States  to  any  other,  and  hope  to  live  to  see  England 
and  her  colonies  and  America  bound  together  as  one  great  family  of  free 
nations,  acknowledging  virtually  one  common  citizenship  without  surren- 
dering their  separate  political  life. 

I  am  for  all  practical  economy  in  the  national  expenditure,  and 
believe  our  present  expenditure  to  be  excessive. 

The  great  social  questions  known  under  the  general  name  of  "  The 
Labour  Question,"  will  soon  become  of  the  first  importance  in  the  House, 
as  they  are  already  outside.  I  am  for  securing  a  perfectly  fair  field  for 
masters  and  men,  so  long  as  the  present  disastrous  antagonism  is  to  last. 
I  believe  that  a  system  of  arbitration  may  possibly  be  discovered  which 
will  do  much  towards  healing  old  wounds,  and  preventing  future  strikes 
and  lock-outs,  but  I  look  to  industrial  association  as  the  only  true  remedy. 

I  think  that  the  House  of  Commons  is  in  the  habit  of  interfering 
too  much  in  matters  of  administration  ;  and,  without  pledging  myself 
to  any  particular  Government,  should  support  any  thoroughly  Liberal 
Ministry. 

THOMAS  HUGHES. 
3,  Old  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn. 
June,  1865. 
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The  following  panegyric  was  distributed  in  the  borough : — 
SOVEREIGN  BRITANNIA'S  MANIFESTO. 

To  the  right  loyal  Burgesses  of  the  right  loyal  Borough  of  Lambeth,  on  the  Candidature 

of  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  "  Tom  Brown,"  for  the  representation  of  the  Bald  Borough  in  the 

Commons  House  of  Parliament. 

DONE  INTO  VERSE  BY  PAM'S  PRIVATE  LAUREATE. 

Air — ^^  Bonnie  Dundee." 

To  the  voters  of  Lambeth,  Britannia  thus  speaks, — 
Let  her  words  bring  a  warm  glow  of  pride  to  their  cheeks  ; 
"  You  will  shortly  be  called,  by  the  voice  of  the  Crown, 
To  decide  on  the  merits  of  honest  Tom  Brown." 

C  horns. 
"  Be  ready,  be  ready,  the  moment  draws  near. 
When  you  must  at  the  polling  booth  boldly  appear ; 
Let  who  may,  boys,  go  up — let  who  may,  boys,  go  down, 
Give  one  vote,  for  my  sake,  to  honest  Tom  Brown." 

"  He's  a  friend  of  the  people,  and  warmly  delights 
In  popular  measures  and  popular  rights  ; 
He  has  toiled  in  your  cause,  with  success  and  renown  ; 
Then  stick  to  your  old  friend,  and  my  friend  Tom  Brown." 

"  Be  ready,  be  ready,  &c." 

"  He's  manly,  and  true,  boys,  and  stands  amongst  men 
The  pride  of  his  order,  a  chief  of  the  pen  ; 
His  match  you'll  not  meet  with  in  country  or  town  ; 
Then  honour  your  borough,  and  vote  for  Tom  Brown." 

"  Be  ready,  be  ready,  &c." 

"  I  love  all  my  subjects,  the  high  and  the  low — 
May  each  grade  in  virtue  and  happiness  grow  ; 
But  if  one  class  I  love  more  than  others — don't  frown  ! 
'Tis  the  true  Thinking- Workers  like  honest  Tom  Brown." 

"  Be  ready,  be  ready,  &c." 

"  In  a  nation  like  this,  brave,  free,  glorious  and  great. 
Good  hands  should  alone  grasp  the  helm  of  the  State  : 
As  for  duffers  and  dummies,  they're  not  worth  a  Crown ! 
Take  none  such  !  but  rally  for  honest  Tom  Brown." 

"  Be  ready,  be  ready,  &c." 

"  In  the  next  Parliament  we  may  look  for  a  storm. 
When  the  cry  of  the  people  goes  up  for  '  Reform  ; ' 
If  Lambeth  you'd  have  to  your  credit  redown. 
Let  your  part  in  the  struggle  be  borne  by  Tom  Brown." 

"  Be  ready,  be  ready,  &c." 
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"  He'll  battle  your  cause  like  a  Titan  of  old, 
With  a  heart  pure  as  steel,  and  an  aim  pure  as  gold  ; 
Not  sell  or  betray  you  for  pension  or  gown  ; 
He's  good  to  be  trusted,  is  honest  Tom  Brown." 

"  Be  ready,  be  ready,  &c." 

*'  Then,  do,  boys,  your  duty,  as  Britons  and  men  I 
Pay  homage  to  Genius — to  Thought  and  the  Pen  ; 
Let  the  right  man  go  up,  and  the  wrong  man  go  down  ; 
God  bless  you  !  and  aid  you  to  vote  for  Tom  Brown." 

"  Be  ready,  be  ready,  &c." 

(Signed) 

Britannia,  Mistress  of  the  Seas. 
From  our  Ocean  Court, 
July  ^th,  1865. 

Every  precaution  was  taken  to  prevent  any  objectionable 
expenditure,  while  the  Committee  took  proper  means  to 
acquaint  the  electors  with  the  character  and  claims  of  the 
Candidate.  The  result  showed  what  well-conducted  effort  can 
achieve.  It  is  true  he  was  greatly  assisted  by  the  press,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  following 

Opinions  of  the  Press. 

The  Times  said,  "  that  as  a  successful  Author  and  a  professed  friend 
of  the  working  classes,  Mr.  Hughes  has  earned  a  right  to  be  heard 
on  questions  which  affect  their  interest,  but  which  demand  for  their 
solution  a  disciplined  and  cultivated  mind." — The  Morning  Star  said, 
"there  are  various  good  and  sufficient  reasons  why  Mr.  Hughes  would 
be  an  acquisition  to  the  House  of  Commons." — The  Illustrated  London 
Nezi's  observed,  "  that  Mr.  Tom  Hughes,  of  '  Tom  Brown's  School  Days,' 
having  taught  his  young  friends  to  be  manly,  is  now  about  to  teach 
the  world,  and  notably  the  Lambeth  Electors,  the  art  of  politics. 
Let  us  wish  him  success  in  his  attempt.  He  appears  to  be  a  thorough 
Liberal,  and  his  notion  of  reform  is  not  a  bad  one,  because  it  has 
the  virtue  of  being  strictly  tentative." — The  Spectator  rejoiced  that 
the  "  canvass  was^  going  on  prosperously." — The  Saturday  Review  said 
that  "Westminster  and  Lambeth  are  the  only  portions  of  the  Metropolis 
which  contribute  their  fair  quota  of  excitement  to  the  general  elec- 
tion ...  At  Lambeth  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  find  that  Mr. 
Hughes  was  preferred  to  one  of  two  local  gentlemen  who  are  only 
conspicuous  as  traders,  or,  in  finer  language,  as  employers  of  labour. 
Mr.  Hughes  holds  some  of  the  most  important  opinions  which  the 
London  boroughs  fancy  themselves  to  cherish,  and  his  general  knowledge 
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and  experience  would  enable  him  to  obtain  a  hearing  for  the  demands 
of  the  working-classes.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  even  unsound 
theories  should  be  strained  through  an  educated  intellect  before  they 
attempt  to  condense  themselves  into  legislation.  It  is  also  probable 
that  some  of  the  measures  which  would  be  advocated  by  Mr.  Hughes 
have  failed  to  receive  sufficient  attention  from  a  Parliament  which  has 
not  largely  consisted  of  social  reformers." — The  Illustrated  Times  called 
him  "  a  hearty  good  fellow,  one  would  be  glad  to  see  in  the  House." 
— The  South  London  Press  averred  that  "  Liberals  of  all  classes  in  society 
may  unite  in  his  support,  because  one  of  the  cardinal  points  in  his  pro- 
gramme, so  far  as  we  know  it,  has  been  that  the  working  man  must  raise 
himself — not  to  be  artificially  packed  up  by  others ;  and  all  he  claims 
is  that  fair  field  and  no  favour  which  every  honest  and  thoroughly 
plucky  man  would  give  to  his  neighbour  in  the  battle  of  life." — The  South 
London  Chronicle  remarked  that  "  Mr.  Hughes  holds  large  meetings  and 
carries  the  people  at  them  with  him ;  and  his  friends,  becoming  every 
day  more  numerous,  promise  to  do  more  effective  volunteer  work  for  him 
than  would  come  of  any  paid  canvassing  or  lavish  expenditure  of  funds ; 
their  faith  in  the  ability  and  integrity  of  their  candidate  will  override 
many  an  obstacle  that  would  be  otherwise  interposed  to  his  success." 

Appearance  of  an  Eccentric  Candidate. 

The  electioneering  proceedings  were  much  enlivened  by 

the  candidature   of   the   genuine   but    eccentric   Mr.   James 

Haig,  M.A.,  who  came  forward  as  a  Conservative.     In  his 

address  he  said  : — 

I  deeply  regret  to  see  so  few  Conservative  gentlemen  willing 
to  undergo  the  labour  and  expense  of  contesting  the  metropolitan 
boroughs,  for  I  certainly  consider  that  those  voters  who  have  not 
hitherto  usually  voted  at  our  elections  must  be  Conservative  at  heart, 
and  that,  therefore,  we  are  the  great  majority.  I  now  venture,  therefore, 
to  solicit  the  high  honour  of  representing  Lambeth  in  Parliament,  and 
if  elected,  will  endeavour  honestly  to  do  my  duty  to  the  public  in  general 
and  your  borough  in  particular.  You  are  called  on  once  more  to  express 
your  confidence  or  want  of  confidence  in  the  Whig-Radical  party,  who 
have  carried  on  the  Queen's  Government  for  the  last  seven  years,  and  of 
which  Edwin  James  and  William  Roupell  were  noted  members  and 
adherents.  At  the  last  general  election  I  thought  that  party  deserving 
of  no  confidence  whatever,  and  I  stood  forward  alone  and  unaided, 
to  oppose  them  in  Marylebone  and  Middlesex,  and  to  enter  a  protest 
on  behalf  of  the  Conservatives  of  the  Metropolis.  I  then  thought 
the  Whig-Radical  combination  against  Lord  Derby's  Reform  Bill  fac- 
tious and  dishonest.  Now  I  think  the  Whig-Radical  party  the  most 
corrupt  party  that  has  ever  governed  England  within  the  memory  of 
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living  man.  Then  I  formed  my  judgment  upon  private  characters  and 
public  proceedings;  now  I  form  it  upon  proved  corruption.  Edwin  James, 
the  now  ******  ^  before  the  last  general  election,  had  been 
raised  to  the  judicial  bench  as  the  Recorder  of  Brighton,  and  the 
electors  of  Marylebone  were  induced  to  endorse  the  opinion  of  the 
Whig-Radical, Government,  and  returned  him  to  Parliament.  You  were 
also  deceived  by  the  plausible  manners  of  the  equally  notorious  William 
Roupell,  the  forger.  Now,  gentlemen,  was  not  my  then  opinion  correct 
that  these  were  not  fit  or  proper  persons  to  represent  the  metropolis 
in  Parliament,  and  that  better  ones  could  have  been  found  ?  Those  men 
were  both  strong  supporters  of  this  Whig- Radical  combination,  and  both 
of  them  assisted  in  defeating  Lord  Derby's  Reform  Bill,  and  became 
worthy  supporters  of  the  present  ministry.  There  are  plenty  of  honest 
reforms  much  wanted  in  every  department  of  the  State,  and  there 
always  must  be  truly  Conservative  Reformers  wanted  in  any  old  State 
like  ours  where  abuses  are  continually  growing  up  requiring  reform.  I 
am,  therefore,  as  I  was  then,  in  favour  of  a  moderate  Reform  Bill  to 
give  votes  to  honest,  industrious  owners  of  property,  and  to  respectable 
lodgers,  but  not  to  lower  the  franchise  which  I  think  low  enough. 
I  should  wish  to  extend  the  influence  of  the  owners  of  small  property, 
who,  in  my  opinion,  are  the  most  industrious  and  truly  Conservative 
of  the  English  people.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  tell  you  candidly  I  am,  with 
John  Wesley,  conscientiously  and  from  conviction  a  member  of  the 
Established  Church,  and  I  stand  by  the  Church  and  the  Queen.  But  if 
you  think  because  I  am  myself  a  conscientious  Churchman  that  I 
am  illiberal  or  narrow-minded  I  respectfully  deny  it.  As  to  Free  Trade 
I  read  Adam  Smith  at  college,  and  was  a  free  trader  before  either 
Earl  Russell  or  Mr.  Gladstone  avowed  those  doctrines,  and  when  every 
shilling  was  of  importance  to  me  I  gave  my  humble  subscription  to  the 
Anti-Corn  Law  League.  So  I  have  always  for  twenty  years  humbly 
supported  the  London  City  Mission,  which  tries  to  join  both  Dissenters 
and  Churchmen  together  in  striving  to  do  some  good  to  the  humble  and 
to  the  poor.  I  am,  therefore,  neither  a  bigot  in  religion  nor  a  fossilised 
Tory  in  politics,  but  I  conscientiously  think  our  Established  Church  and 
her  Liturgies  are  the  best  in  the  world.  I  intend  to  have  no  canvassers 
and  no  paid  agents  of  any  kind.  I  think  such  of  you  as  approve  of  my 
opinions  ought  to  do  all  that  for  yourselves.  I  will  attend,  to  the  best  of 
my  ability,  to  the  local  interests  of  your  Borough.  I  fear  that  it  is  not 
only  amongst  the  highest  Whig-Radical  officials  that  jobbery  exists,  but 
I  will  do  my  best  in  favour  of  the  ratepayers  at  large  to  root  it  out, 
whether  it  be  found  in  the  highest  quarters  or  in  local  bodies.  I  know 
too  little  of  your  local  affairs  to  say  more  than  this.  But  if  you  do  me 
the  honour  of  sending  me  to  Parliament,  I  can  only  say  I  will  endeavour 
honestly  to  do  my  duty,  and  to  promote  the  local  interests  of  your 
Borough. 

Mr.  Haig  persevered  with  his  candidacy.     He  held  his 
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first  public  meeting  at  Winchester  House  school-room,  Ken- 
nington  Green,  presided  over  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Fowler.  Mr. 
Haig  was  greatly  cheered  by  the  meeting  when  he  rose  to 
speak.     He  said, 

In  this  great  and  important  constituency  only  from  5000  to  6000 
recorded  their  votes,  while  there  were  20,000  who  never  voted  at  all,  but 
went  to  sleep  on  the  question  whether  or  not  a  voter  owed  a  duty  to  his 
Queen  and  country.    (Hear,  hear.)    We  had  peace,  wealth,  and  physical 
and  social  enjoyment  of  every  kind,  and  yet  so  far  from  feeling  any  re- 
sponsibility the  electors  of  the  metropolitan  boroughs  appeared  content  to 
let  the  government  pass  into  the  hands  of  men  who  turned  it  into  a  mere 
stye  of  corruption.    (Cheers,  and  cries  of  "  No.").    Men  would  not  come 
forward  to  record  their  votes,  and  he  wanted  to  know  the  reason  why  ? 
Surely  it  was  a  man's  duty,  it  was  the  part  of  a  true  born  Englishman  to 
desire  to  have  a  vote.     There  was  no  workman  in  that  borough,  if  he 
abstained  from  gin  and  extravagances  of  one  kind  or  another,  who  might 
not  obtain  the  franchise.     Want  of  self-control  prevented  them  from 
having  the  vote  now.     He  was  not  so  very  much  opposed  to  universal 
suffrage  in  the  abstract,  but  the  fundamental  question  was  whether 
those  who  had  self-control  enough  to  obtain  the  franchise  were  to  be 
swamped   by  those  who   had   neither  self-control   nor  good   conduct. 
(Cheers.)     When  he  first  was  called  to  the  bar,  he  had  no  franchise, 
but  he  gained  it  by  industry  and  self-control.     Every  man,  then,  having 
under  the  present  state  of  the  law  the  power  by  good  conduct  of  obtaining 
the  franchise  he  was  most  entirely  opposed  to  lowering  it.     It  was  most 
preposterously  absurd  to  say  that  the  franchise  in  a  borough  like  this 
was  not  sufficiently  low.     At  the  same  time  the  Reform  Bill  brought  in 
by  Lord  Derby's  administration  added  greatly  from  the  most  eligible 
classes  to  the  constituencies  without  lowering  the  franchise.    He  did  not 
fear  his  countrymen — he  only  feared  their  vices.     (Cheers.)     When  he 
saw  honest  and  industrious  mechanics  and  other  well  conducted  men 
acquiring  property  and  establishing  themselves  in  the  world,  those  were 
not  the  men  he  feared,  but  the  men  he  gladly  found  could  raise  them- 
selves to  the  dignity  of  voters.     (Cheers.)     But  he  regretted  to  find  that 
many  men  of  this  class,  who  had  been  successful,  and  who  had  had  votes 
for  many  years,  had  never  performed  the  duty  they  owed  to  the  country 
by  aiding  in  the  selection  of  proper  men  to  represent  them  in  Parliament. 
They  did  not  attempt,  for  some  reason  or  other,  to  exercise  that  right 
and  privilege  which  had  made  England  happier  and  more  free  than  any 
nation  in  the  world.      (Cheers.)      In  this  borough,  for  instance,  20,000 
voters  had  long  been  asleep,  and  he  had  come  forward  with  the  hope  of 
awakening  them  to  the  discharge  of  this  important  duty.    (Cheers.)     He 
had  received  that  day  a  letter  from  an  elector  of  some  years'  standing, 
who  had  never  voted,  but  who  said  he  intended  to  vote  for  the  Conserva- 
tive candidate — that  he  knew  his  number,  having:  no  doubt  received  it 
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from  the  opposite  party — (a  laugh) — and  that  he  did  not  want  a  cab  or 
anything  else  to  take  him  to  the  poll.  (Cheers.)  There  were  many,  he 
believed,  ready  to  act  as  this  "  poor  clerk  "  (as  he  called  himself)  was  ; 
and  if  10,000  or  even  5,000  of  the  20,000  who  had  never  yet  voted  followed 
this  example,  the  result  would  be  satisfactory,  even  if  he  (Mr.  Haig)  was 
not  one  of  the  two  chosen  ones.  (Cheers.)  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that 
he  was  the  best  man  they  could  have  to  represent  this  important  borough ; 
but  he  could  no  longer  bear  to  see  these  great  metropolitan  boroughs  left 
to  anybody  or  nobody  at  all.  He  came  forward  because  those  who  ought 
to  do  so  did  not,  and  if  he  had  thought  it  would  have  been  allowed  to  go 
up  to  the  very  eve  of  the  dissolution  without  any  gentleman  of  high 
position  and  established  political  reputation  being  in  the  field  he  would 
have  come  forward  long  ago.  (Cheers.)  His  opinions  were  well-known, 
for  at  the  last  general  election  he  had  put  up  and  taken  to  the  poll  at  his 
own  expense  a  nobleman  of  high  rank  and  reputation — Lord  Stanley — 
entirely  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  his  views  as  to  these  metropolitan 
boroughs.  He  now  came  forward  himself  from  a  sense  of  duty — from  an 
irrepressible  feeling  that  somebody  ought  to  come  forward  to  arouse  the 
apathetic  voters  to  a  sense  of  their  duty  to  the  noble  constitution 
under  which  we  live.  (Cheers.)  He  could  not  canvass  20,000  voters  ; 
but  he  should  be  most  happy  to  answer  any  questions,  and  reply 
to  any  objections  to  the  doctrines  laid  down  in  his  address.  If  he  were 
to  describe  himself,  he  should  say  "  he  was  a  Radical  spoilt  by  Christi- 
anity." (Oh,  oh.)  He  meant  that  if  he  could  get  rid  of  his  established  and 
solemn  convictions  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  he  should  probably  be  as 
good  a  Radical  as  most  of  them.  (Cheers,  and  a  cry  of  "  Oh.")  He 
believed  that  there  were  honest  Radicals  (and  he  rather  liked  them), 
who  had  opinions  of  their  own,  but  as  for  those  wishy-washy  Whigs  he 
had  no  regard  at  all.     (Cheers.) 

This  election  was  free  from  personalities  and  vulgar 
attacks.  In  this  respect  it  was  a  model.  Of  course  as  soon  as 
it  was  found  that  Mr.  Hughes  was  likely  to  succeed  the  usual 
parasites  and  cuckoo-minded  men  came  into  the  camp  to  filch 
the  honour  from  others,  but  for  several  weeks  the  brunt 
was  borne  by  the  small  band  who  first  incurred  the  responsi- 
bility. On  the  Nomination  day  the  show  of  hands  was  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr.  Doulton,  and  Mr.  Lawrence 
had  to  demand  a  poll.  At  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  Mr. 
Hughes  was  found  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  poll.  He  kept 
the  lead  all  day,  and  at  the  close  of  the  poll  the  candidates 
stood  as  follows : — 

Mr.  T.  Hughes 6,373 

Mr.  F.  Doulton 6,280 

Mr.  J.  C.  Lawrence 4»743 

Mr.  Haig 514 

O 
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SIR  JAMES  CLARKE  LAWRENCE,  BART. 

This  amiable  and  accomplished  gentleman  was  born  in  the 
year  1820.  He  is  the  second  son  of  a  late  Alderman  of  the 
City,  William  Lawrence,  Esq.,  who  was  a  most  active,  upright, 
and  able  magistrate  of  the  City  of  London  and  of  the  County  of 
Middlesex,  and  who  filled  the  office  of  Sheriff  in  1849,  Had  his 
life  been  spared  until  1857,  he  would  have  occupied  the  high 
position  of  Lord  Mayor.  William  Lawrence  was  a  Cornishman, 
possessing  all  the  enterprise,  industry,  and  integrity  that  have 
characterized  so  many  men  from  the  western  peninsula.  His 
commercial  career  was  swift  and  successful,  and  he  became  the 
founder  of  the  firm  of  Lawrence  &  Sons,  of  Pitfield  Wharf, 
Waterloo  Bridge,  and  Bread  Street,  City.  He  took  an  active  part 
in  politics  when  reformation  was  looked  upon  as  levelling,  and 
reformers  incurred  obloquy  and  reproach.  Notwithstanding,  he 
had  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  and  in  the  eventful  period 
preceding  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  he  was  a  prominent 
advocate  of  all  important  questions  which  were  then  agitated. 
On  three  occasions  he  attended  at  the  levees  of  William  the 
Fourth,  and  read  to  the  King  addresses  passed  at  public 
meetings,  in  which  the  wishes  of  the  people  were  expressed 
in  respectful  yet  forcible  and  emphatic  language.  His  religious 
opinions  were  uot  those  of  the  majority  of  Englishmen,  but 
prejudice  did  not  prevent  him  being  Governor  of  Emanuel 
Hospital,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Legal  and 
Assurance  Company,  and  an  influential  member  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Council. 

To  be  the  son  of  such  a  sire  is  something  of  which  the 
senior  member  for  the  Borough  of  Lambeth  may  be  proud.  Sir 
James  Clarke  Lawrence  has  inherited  many  of  his  father's  good 
qualities.  His  activity  is  untiring.  During  his  official  career 
he  has  accomplished  a  large  amount  of  work  in  a  liberal  and 
philosophic  spirit,  and  won  the  esteem  of  men  of  all  ranks 
and  of  all  shades  of  opinion.  As  a  public  speaker,  he  first 
distinguished  himself  in  April   1856,  when  Sir  George   Grey's 
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**  London  Corporation  Bill  "  was  brought  before  a  Common  Hall 
of  the  Liverymen  of  London,  held  in  Guildhall.  It  is  said  that 
Sir  James  moved  a  resolution  '*  in  a  powerful  address  that  filled 
the  capacious  building  for  upwards  of  three  quarters  of  on  hour, 
and  was  received  with  the  deepest  attention  by  nearly  2000 
persons,  who  evinced  their  estimation  of  its  value  and  the 
effective  manner  of  its  delivery  by  the  most  enthusiastic 
applause."  That  his  bold  and  able  defence  greatly  helped  to 
ward  off  legislation  cannot  be  doubted  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  time  has  brought  no  regret  on  account  of  the  success  of  his 
opposition. 

In  the  year  i860  the  death  of  Mr.  Alderman  Wire  caused 
a  vacancy  in  the  Ward  of  Walbrook.  Mr.  Lawrence  received 
a  requisition  signed  by  influential  citizens,  among  whom  was 
Baron  Rothschild,  and  he  became  the  inheritor  of  the  vacant 
gown.  In  the  following  year  he  served  the  office  of  Sheriff  of 
London  and  Middlesex;  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  presenta- 
tion of  an  address  of  congratulation  to  the  Queen  on  the  marriage 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Alderman  and  Sheriff  Lawrence  had 
the  honour  of  being  presented  to  her  Majesty,  and  kissed 
hands.  He  was  soon  after  placed  in  the  Commission  of  the 
Peace  for  Middlesex  and  Westminster,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Walbrook  .estified  their  appreciation  of  his  services,  by  pre- 
senting him  with  a  life-size  portrait,  painted  by  an  eminent 
artist. 

He  first  became  Member  for  the  Borough  of  Lambeth  in 
1865  (the  same  year  in  which  his  elder  brother  was  returned 
for  the  City  of  London),  when  he  was  returned  without  opposi- 
tion, but  at  the  general  election  that  soon  followed  he  was 
replaced  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes.  Sir  James  is  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  "  Middle  Class  School  Corporation,"  founded  in 
order  to  supply  a  more  enlarged  and  beneficial  system  of  educa- 
tion to  the  children  of  artizans,  clerks,  and  others  in  similar  sta- 
tions of  life,  and  he  rendered  essential  aid  in  negotiating  for  and 
completing  the  purchase  of  a  valuable  site  for  the  erection  of  the 
proposed  school.  Amongst  the  men  of  note  on  the  Council  may 
be  mentioned :    the   Right    Hon.   G.   G.   Goschen,   M.P. ;    Sir 
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William  Tite,  M.P. ;  Sir  John  Lubbock,  M.P.  ;  Samuel  Morley, 
M.P. ;  J.  P.  Gassiot  and  Rev.  William  Rogers.  They  were  instru- 
mental in  getting  the  public  to  contribute  £40,000  towards  the 
project. 

His  election  as  Lord  Mayor,  on  the  29th  September,  1868, 
was  soon  followed  by  his  triumphant  return  as  member  for 
Lambeth,  when  he  polled  15,051  votes,  or  8000  more  than  Mr. 
Morgan  Howard.  Up  to  that  time  it  was  the  largest  number 
,  of  votes  any  metropolitan  member  had  ever  received,  and  they 
were  won  by  honourable  and  meritorious  exertion.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  unanimously  elected  President  of  the  Royal  Hospitals 
of  Bridewell  and  Bethlehem,  and  was  also  placed  in  the  Commis- 
sion of  the  Peace  for  the  County  of  Surrey.  During  his  civic  year 
of  office  he  engaged  in  many  philanthropic  undertakings.  He 
presided  as  Chairman  of  a  Committee  formed  to  promote  techni- 
cal education.  Emigration,  too,  engaged  his  attention,  and  as 
President  of  the  "  British  and  Colonial  Emigration  Society,"  he 
assisted  in  equipping  10,000  deserving  persons,  who  were  unable 
to  obtain  a  living  in  this  country,  to  go  the  Colonies,  where  many 
of  them  found  abundant  employment  and  domestic  comfort.  In 
contrast  with  this  benevolent  work,  duty  compelled  him  as  a 
magistrate  to  make  an  exhaustive  inquiry  into  the  disastrous  and 
exciting  affairs  connected  with  the  bankruptcy  of  Messrs.  Overend 
Gurney  &  Co. 

The  assistance  he  rendered  in  establishing  the  Great  Inter- 
national Exhibition  at  Amsterdam  greatly  gratified  the  Holland- 
ers, and  as  soon  as  his  official  engagements  permitted,  he  visited 
Amsterdam,  where  he  met  with  a  most  cordial  reception  by  the 
King  and  Queen  of  Holland.  At  a  banquet  given  by  the  Burgo- 
master, in  honour  of  his  Lordship,  at  which  several  of  the  foreign 
ministers  and  distinguished  personages  attended,  the  entertain- 
ments terminated  with  a  pyrotechnic  display  in  the  Exhibition 
Gardens,  of  a  variety  of  devices  and  tasteful  trophies ;  a  grand 
triumphal  emblem  blazoned  forth  the  English  word — "  Welcome." 
He  was  specially  invited  to  visit  Brussels  and  Liege,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  grand  Tir-International,  and  had  the  honour 
of   sitting    near   to    the    King    at    the    banquet   given    in   the 
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court-yard  of  the  old  Palace  of  Li^ge  to  5000  volunteers  of 
different  nations.  A  grand  concert  at  the  Royal  Opera  followed 
the  banquet.  The  King  occupied  the  royal  box ;  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  stage  the  Lord  Mayor  was  in  the  Burgo- 
master's box.  There  was  great  enthusiasm,  and  loud  cries 
of  **  Vive  le  Rpi  !  "  **  Vive  le  Lor  Maire  .'"  In  honour  of  the 
Lord  Mayor  the  King  gave  a  dinner  at  the  Palace  of  Brussels, 
at  which  were  present  several  royal  personages.  In  i87o  the 
King  sent  Sir  James  a  painting  of  the  "  Old  Palace  at  Li^ge," 
as  "  a  souvenir  of  the  fetes  celebrated  in  the  City  of  Lifege 
in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  in  which  he  played  so 
conspicuous  a  part." 

As  Lord  Mayor  he  received  Her  Majesty  on  the  occasion  of 
the  New  Bridge  of  Blackfriars  and  Holborn  Viaduct,  in  connection 
with  which  he  was  made  a  baronet.  The  ancient  burial  ground 
in  Bunhill  Fields  is  singularly  connected  with  two  Lord  Mayors 
of  the  name  of  Lawrence.  It  was  Sir  John  Lawrence  who,  in 
1665,  enclosed  Bunhill  Fields  by  a  brick  wall,  and  expended  a 
large  portion  of  his  income  as  Lord  Mayor  and  of  his  private 
means  towards  the  subsistence  of  the  poor,  rendered  houseless 
and  destitute  by  the  Great  Fire  of  1666  ;  and  it  was  Sir  James 
Clarke  Lawrence  who,  as  Lord  Mayor  in  1869,  re-opened  the  place 
for  public  resort  after  having  being  restored  and  much  improved. 

As  a  public  speaker  Sir  James  Clarke  Lawrence  manifests 
much  warmth  of  feeling.  His  diction  is  polished  and  persuasive, 
and  is  sustained  by  a  voice  that  is  at  once  sonorous  and  pleasant. 
In  private  life  he  is  known  for  his  uniformity  of  manner  and 
conciliatory  disposition  ;  his  public  acts  are  characterized  by  the 
strictest  sense  of  honour,  kindness  and  urbanity.  In  a  word,  he  is 
known  as  a  thorough  man  of  business  and  a  true  gentleman. 


Lord  Palmerston's  Death,  and  its  consequences. 

Between  the  election  and  assembling  of  Parliament, 
Lord  Palmerston,  full  of  years  as  well  as  rich  in  political 
experience,   passed   away   on   the    iSth   of    October,    1S65, 
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within  two  days  of  completeing  his  8ist  5'ear,  to  a  well- 
earned  rest.  It  is  the  lot  of  but  few  men  to  be  able  at 
eighty  years  of  age  to  occupy  the  post  of  Premier  as  Lord 
Palmerston  did.  The  veteran  Earl  Russell  succeeded  him 
as  Premier,  Mr.  Gladstone  acting  as  leader  of  the  ministry 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  modest  .Reform  Bill  intro- 
duced by  him  sustained  an  immodest  opposition  on  the  part 
of  soi-disant  Liberal  statesmen  and  members.  Mr.  Bright's 
wit  sparkled  to  good  purpose  during  the  period.  In  addition 
to  the  comic  picture  he  drew  of  the  "  party,"  composed 
of  Messrs.  Lowe  and  Horsman,  he  branded  the  discontented 
members  with  the  appellation  of  "  Adullamites." 

In  his  "  Recollections  and  Suggestions,"  Earl  Russell 
described  the  Adullamites  thus  : — 

"  The  band  may  be  said  to  have  been  divided  into  three  columns 
or  gangs :  the  first  consisting  of  the  selfish,  the  second  of  the  timid,  and 
the  third  of  those  who  were  both  selfish  and  timid.  They  had  a  leader 
who,  like  the  Achitophel  of  Dryden,  was 

•  Sagacious,  bold,  and  turbulent  of  wit.' 

Of  him,  as  of  Achitophel — supposing  his  object  was  to  destroy  the 
Ministry — it  might  also  be  said, 

•  To  farther  this  Achitophel  unites 
The  malcontents  of  all  the  Israelites ; 
Whose  differing  parties  he  could  wisely  join, 
For  several  ends  to  serve  the  same  design,' 

There  were  no  doubt  some  honest  men  in  the  Cave  of  Adullam  ;  but 
upon  the  whole,  I  have  never,  in  my  long  political  life,  known  a  party  so 
utterly  destitute  of  consistent  principle,  or  of  patriotic  end  ;  they  were 
indifferent  to  the  state  of  the  suffrage,  or  the  disfranchisement  of 
boroughs,  provided  their  own  selfish  objects  were  obtained. 

When  these  bandits,  uniting  themselves  to  the  Tories,  had  put 
the  Government  in  a  minority,  the  Cabinet  thought  it  right  to  offer  their 
resignation.  It  was  not  that  they  could  not  bear  a  defeat  on  a  detail  of 
the  Reform  Bill,  but  that  it  was  obvious  that  the  Band  of  Adullam 
would  never  be  satisfied  till,  by  wiles  and  stratagems,  they  had  driven 
the  Ministry  from  office. 

Of  the  three  gangs  which  issued  from  the  Cave  of  Adullam, 
the  timid  inspire  pity,  the  selfish  indignation,  the  timid  and  selfish 
contempt." 

Unhappily   for   Mr.    F.    Doulton   he    was    among  the 

numbers  who  went  into  the    "  Cave  of   Adullam,"    for   it 
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clouded  his  future  political  career,  and  prevented  the  pos- 
sibility of  his  being  again  returned  for  Lambeth.  When 
he  attempted  to  hold  a  meeting  at  the  Walworth  Literary 
Institution,  he  could  not  obtain  a  hearing,  although  ad- 
mission to  the  meeting  was  mainly  by  tickets.  His  old 
supporters  greatly  regretted  his  change  of  political  creed,  for 
they  felt  themselves  bound  to  abandon  the  support  they  had 
hitherto  accorded  to  him ;  nay,  more,  it  was  necessary 
to  offer  an  active  opposition,  lest  it  should  go  forth  that 
Mr.  Doulton's  changed  opinions  assimilated  to  those  of  his 
constituents.  Accordingly,  a  resolution  was  agreed  to  at 
a  meeting  of  Lambeth  Liberals,  calling  upon  him  to  resign, 
but  he  declined  to  receive  a  deputation,  and  remained  a 
Member  of  Parliament  until  it  was  dissolved. 

It  was  on  the  28th  day  of  April — the  day  of  the  boat 
race — that  a  division  took  place  on  Earl  Grosvenor's  Amend- 
ment, when  it  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  5  in  a  House 
composed  of  631  members.  On  Monday  afternoon  Mr. 
Gladstone  announced  that  the  Government  would  proceed 
with  the  Bill,  and  on  the  7th  of  May  the  whole  of  the 
Government  plan  was  laid  before  the  House.  On  the  i8th 
of  June  the  decisive  struggle  took  place,  when  an  amend- 
ment by  Lord  Dunkellin,  substituting  rating  for  rental  in 
the  borough  franchise,  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  11  in  a 
House  of  6ig  members. 

In  a  few  days  the  Government  had  resigned,  and  was 
substituted  by  a  Conservative  one,  having  the  Earl  of  Derby 
as  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  as  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  This  arrangement  was  completed  by  the 
9th  of  July.  A  great  agitation  ensued.  The  gathering  in 
Hyde  Park  was  the  result.  The  military  were  called  out, 
the  park  gates  closed,  but  the  mob  threw  down  the  palings, 
and  took  possession  of  the  "  people's  park." 

The  expression  of  public  feeling  had  its  effect  upon  the 
Government,  for  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  Session  two 
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Reform  Bills  were  brought  in,  and  in  July  Lord  Derby's 
*'  leap  in  the  dark  "  took  place.  In  a  few  months  he  re- 
signed on  account  of  impaired  health,  and  in  March,  1868, 
Mr.  Disraeli  was  Premier,  just  thirty  years  since  he  first 
sat  in  Parliament,  when  he  declared  "  the  time  will  come 
when  you  will  hear  me."  But  it  was  a  brief  honour,  for  in 
April  his  Government  were  defeated  by  a  majority  of  65, 
on  a  resolution  moved  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  favour  of  dises- 
tablishing the  Church  of  Ireland.  Notwithstanding  the  large 
majority  against  him,  Mr.  Disraeli  was  too  much  enamoured 
with  the  seals  of  office  to  part  with  them  without  some 
strategical  move.  The  Government,  he  declared,  would 
not  resign,  but  advise  a  dissolution  of  Parliament  "  as 
soon  as  the  state  of  public  business  permitted."  Thus  they 
retained  power  without  honour  until  the  31st  day  of  July, 
when  Parliament  was  prorogued  and  soon  followed  by  a 
dissolution. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  THIRTEENTH  ELECTION. 

(1868.) 
Another  Conservative  Candidate, 

tND  now  a  second  attempt  since  1841  was  made  by  a 
Conservative  candidate  to  win  a  seat  in  Parliament  for 
Lambeth.  Mr.  Morgan  Howard,  a  young  and  then  almost 
unknown  barrister,  issued  the  following  address  : — 

To  the  Electors  of  the  Borough  of  Lambeth. 
Gentlemen, 

Notwithstanding  the  strength  of  my  opinions  with  respect  to  the 
present  political  crisis,  I  own  that  nothing  short  of  so  enthusiastic 
an  invitation  as  that  with  which  a  very  large  number  of  you  have 
honoured  me  could  have  induced  me  to  seek  the  suffrages  of  any 
constituency.  You  have,  however,  both  awakened  my  gratitude,  and 
added  force  to  my  convictions,  so  that  I  cannot  longer  withhold  my 
assent. 

I  am  a  Conservative  in,  I  trust,  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  I  say 
the  true  sense  ;  for  if  there  is  one  expedient  more  than  another  to  which 
many  poiiticians  of  the  so-called  Liberal  school  have  recourse,  it  is  that 
of  representing  the  real  character  and  scope  of  Conservative  principles* 
I  am  a  friend  to  progress — an  enemy  to  inaction  ;  a  steadfast  believer  in 
the  elasticity  of  our  institutions,  and  in  the  gradual  reforms  which  may 
therefore  be  accomplished  by  diligent,  yet  reverent,  and  prudent  use  of 
those  constitutional  principles  which  have  ensured  to  us  privileges  so 
inestimable,  that  they  are  at  once  the  envy  and  admiration  of  the  world. 
Legislation  in  this  spirit  can  scarcely  be  pursued  too  far  ;  but  legislation 
not  in  this  spirit  must  lead  to  mischief,  and  end  in  national  disaster. 

As  I  hope  soon  to  have  opportunities  of  conferring  with  you  upon  all 
matters  whether  of  general  or  local  interest,  I  need  now  advert  only  to 
one  or  two  of  the  more  prominent  questions  before  the  country.  Happily, 
by  the  vigilance  of  the  Government,  the   political   enfranchisement  of 
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large  additional  numbers  of  our  fellow-countrymen  is  accomplished  ; 
but  the  comprehensive  settlement  of  this  great  question  has,  it  would 
seem,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ultra-Liberal  party,  presented  an  opportunity 
for  entering  upon  a  new  and  dangerous  phase  of  poHtical  action,  viz. — 
tampering  with  the  very  institutions  of  the  empire. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  proposal  to  disestablish  and  disendow  the  Church  in 
Ireland  I  regard  as  revolutionary  in  its  character  and  consequences, — 
the  forerunner  of  many  national  sorrows.  It  would  do  violence  to  the 
Constitution,  endanger  the  Protestant  Succession  to  the  Throne,  divorce 
religion  from  government,  break  up  the  solemn  compact  that  unites 
Ireland  with  England ;  create,  under  the  pretence  of  "  equality," 
anarchy  and  confusion  ;  and  is  intensely  desired  by  that  alien 
hierarchy  who  foresee  the  gain  of  political  as  well  as  religious  supremacy 
involved  in  the  concession.  Further^  it  would  menace  the  Protestant 
faith  with  an  old  and  implacable  enemy,  and,  without  redressing  any  real 
grievance,  or  conferring  any  appreciable  benefit  upon  the  Irish  people, 
would  distress,  injure,  and  alienate  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  most 
devoted  subjects  of  the  Crown. 

I  am,  therefore,  wholly  opposed  to  this  scheme,  and  will  strenuously 
endeavour  to  defeat  it.  Nevertheless,  I  am  ready  to  promote  any  needful 
reforms  in  the  Church  in  Ireland,  when  the  Commission  appointed  at  the 
instance  of  Lord  Russell,  a  former  defender  of  that  Church,  has  laid  its 
Report  before  Parliament. 

With  respect  to  the  important  matter  of  Education,  I  shall  be  pre- 
pared to  support  such  a  measure  as,  without  undue  interference  with 
voluntary  effort  or  parental  obligation,  will  conduce  to  the  welfare  of  the 
people.  But  I  should  be  jealous  of  legislation  which  did  not  fully  recog- 
nise the  necessity  for  combining  religious  with  secular  instruction. 

The  unsatisfactory  condition  of  our  Bankruptcy  Laws  ;  the  abuse  of 
the  laws  relating  to  Joint  Stock  Companies  ;  the  relations  between  capital 
and  labour  ;  the  economy  of  the  public  expenditure  ;  the  preservation  of 
open  spaces,  and  the  improvement  of  labourers'  dwellings,  for  the  sake 
of  our  dense  population ;  and  the  equalization  of  the  poor  rates,  are 
subjects  that  deserve  our  attention. 

Upon  the  last-named  question,  I  consider  that  legislation  is  most 
urgently  required  to  establish  equalization,  and  so  to  remove  a  very 
serious  injustice. 

Gentlemen,  in  the  interest  of  our  country  and  faith,  at  a  time  when 
the  foundations  of  the  Constitution  are  assailed,  I  ask  with  confidence  for 
your  support.  Let  it  be  seen  that  whilst  we  desire  to  reform,  we  refuse 
to  destroy,  and  that  neither  the  love  of  change,  nor  the  exigencies  of 
party,  will  induce  us  to  turn  aside  from  those  cherished  institutions 
which  are  the  fountains  of  our  prosperity. 

Your  faithful  Servant, 

J.  MORGAN  HOWARD. 
Temple,  September  yd,  1868. 
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Mr.  F.  Doulton,  whose  health  had  already  be^un  to 
give  way,  and  who  had  been  a  good  deal  harassed  by  the 
result  of  the  Brussells*  boulevard  scheme — a  project,  by  the 
way,  which  has  transformed  a  squalid  part  of  Brussells  into 
one  of  its  best  thoroughfares — had  not  yet  declared  his 
intention,  although  it  seemed  to  be  taken  for  granted  he 
would  not  contest  the  election ;  nor  did  Mr.  Hughes  make 
any  declaration  of  his  intention,  he  having  falling  into  the 
hands  of  persons  who  possessed  no  initiatory  power  ;  as 
to  Mr.  Littler's  candidature,  that  appeared  to  be  only  the 
fancy  of  a  few  working  men,  although  intellectually  he  was 
perhaps  the  ablest  gentleman  in  the  field.  He  retired  early. 
Mr.  McArthur's  Address,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy, 
had  been  for  months  before  the  electors  : — 

To  the  Electors  and  non-Electors  of  the  Borough  of  Lambeth. 
Gentlemen, 

I  have  been  requested  by  a  number  of  influential  Electors,  both 
before  the  last  election,  and  upon  the  present  occasion,  to  allow  myself 
to  be  put  in  nomination  as  a  candidate  for  your  suffrages  at  the  next 
general  election. 

I  now,  therefore,  after  very  careful  enquiry  and  mature  deliberation, 
place  my  services  at  your  disposal  in  the  interest  of  the  Liberal  party. 

The  Reform  Bill  of  1867,  for  England  and  Wales,  I  do  not  consider 
to  be  in  a  satisfactory  state.  It  requires  amendment  as  to  the  compound 
householder — the  payment  of  rates — redistribution  of  seats — and  the 
adoption  of  the  ballot. 

The  great  difficulties  with  regard  to  Ireland,  in  my  opinion,  are 
only  to  be  overcome  by  looking  them  boldly  in  the  face,  removing 
anomalies,  and  redressing  grievances  in  a  temperate  and  conciliatory 
spirit.  It  treating  the  Land  Question  every  possible  encouragement 
should  be  given  to  the  tenant,  without  violating  the  rights  of  ownership. 
And  any  other  measure  for  the  amelioration  of  Ireland  would  have 
my  hearty  support. 

Believing  the  Education  of  the  whole  people  is  of  paramount 
importance,  if  this  country  is  to  maintain  its  leading  position  amongst 
the  nations  of  the  world,  I  should  devote  my  best  energies  to  carry 
out  this  object  most  fully. 

As  a  Nonconformist,  not  in  a  spirit  inimical  to  the  Church  of 
England,  but  of  justice,  I  would  vote  for  the  total  abolition  of  Church 
Rates,  and  for  admitting  all  denominations  of  Religion  to  the  full 
privileges  of  the  Universities. 
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As  a  Merchant,  I  am  decidedly  in  favour  of  Free  Trade  to  its  fullest 
extent. 

I  am  in  favour  of  economy  at  home,  and  non-intervention  abroad. 
I   would   support  a  measure  for  the  Equalization   of    Poor  Rates 
in  the   Metropolis,   and    all    measures    embracing   the  improvement  of 
the  dwellings  and  the  amelioration   of  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes. 

Your  local  interests  would  always  command  my  earnest  and  zealous 
attention.  Extensively  engaged  in  commerce  at  home  and  abroad  and 
residing  on  the  borders  of  your  Borough,  I  should  be  able,  I  trust, 
to  perform  my  duties  faithfully  to  you. 

Should  you  confer  upon  me  the  honour  of  returning  me  to  Parlia- 
ment, I  shall  do  everything  in  my  power  to  prove  myself  worthy  of  your 
confidence. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Gentlemen, 

Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

WILLIAM  McARTHUR. 
Gwydr  Houses,  Brixton. 

Dr.  Black,  who  in  his  younger  days  had  acted  for 
Sir  William  Molesworth,  was  Mr,  McArthur's  agent.  He 
knew  very  little  of  Lambeth,  and,  what  was  worse,  he  was 
at  the  same  time  conducting  the  election  for  Mr.  Holmes 
in  Hackney.  He  employed  men  who  were  unacquainted 
with  the  borough,  and  who  knew  very  little  of  electioneering 
tactics.  Efficient  men  were  kept  back,  while  unsuitable 
persons  were  promoted  to  posts  of  responsibility.  Still  he 
had  a  good  deal  of  fire  and  aptitude  for  work,  but  all  his 
plans  were  based  upon  the  espionage  system.  Before  the 
day  of  election  he  was  practically  ignored. 

Mr.  Alderman  J.  C.  Lawrence  entered  the  field  with  the 
following  exposition  of  his  principles  : — 

To  the  Electors  of  Lambeth. 

Gentlemen, — It  has  long  been  known  throughout  the  Borough  that 
I  had  consented  to  become  a  candidate  for  your  suffrages,  and  it  now 
becomes  my  duty  gratefully  to  acknowledge  the  strong  assurances  of 
support  I  have  received  from  all  quarters,  and  to  state  clearly  my 
determination  to  proceed  to  the  poll  at  the  next  election  for  Lambeth. 

Three  years  ago  I  received  a  requisition  signed  by  2,000  Electors, 
and  was  elected  without  opposition  as  one  of  your  representatives 
in  Parliament. 

My  votes  have  been  recorded  in  favour  of  Mr.  Goschen's  motion 
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for  opening  our  Universities  to  persons  of  all  denominations,  and  of 
the  "  Union  Chargeability  Act,"  which  has  already  proved  of  great 
benefit  to  the  poor,  and  by  extending  the  area  of  taxation,  has  in 
some  degree  diminished  the  burden  of  Poor  Rates  which  press  so 
heavily  upon  the  poorer  districts,  and  if  supplemented  by  the  "  Equali- 
sation of  Rates,"  would  greatly  lessen  the  pressure  of  local  Taxation 
in  many  parishes. 

At  the  last  election  I  received  the  votes  of  nearly  5,000  Electors, 
and  satisfactory  proofs  have  recently  been  afforded  to  me  that  a  large 
number  of  Electors  who  withheld  their  votes  on  that  occasion  are 
now  prepared  to  give  me  their  full  confidence  and  support. 

My  political  opinion  are  well  known  ;  I  have  no  new  principles 
to  profess,  no  old  opinions  to  discard ;  I  am  now  as  I  always  have 
been,  a  thorough  Liberal,  never  recognising  finality  in  legislation,  but 
advocating  at  all  times  constant  progress  and  improvement,  without 
sudden  or  violent  change. 

The  recent  Act  of  Parliament  extending  the  franchise  to  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  I  regard  as  the  natural  supplement  to  the  Reform 
Act  of  1832,  and  one,  moreover,  which  was  contemplated  at  that  time 
by  many  distinguished  statesmen.  The  Amendment  of  the  Rating 
clauses,  the  Redistribution  of  seats,  and  protection  to  the  voter  will  be 
required  to  make  the  measure  generally  acceptable. 

The  new  Parliament  will  also  have  to  consider  many  questions  of 
vital  importance,  amongst  others,  the  education  of  the  people,  reduction 
of  the  National  Expenditure,  greater  economy  in  Government  depart- 
ments, the  Preservation  of  Open  Spaces,  and  the  Improvement  of  the 
Dwellings  of  the  Working  Classes. 

The  "  Irish  Church  question  "  has  long  baffled  our  wisest  statesmen, 
and  served  as  the  battle-field  of  rival  political  parties ;  but  the  recent 
proposal  of  the  Government  to  "  level  up  "  (as  it  is  termed),  by  establish- 
ing a  Roman  Catholic  University,  and  endowing  the  Roman  Catholic 
Priesthood,  has  given  rise  to  the  general  feeling,  that  the  time  has  passed 
for  all  such  temporary  expedients,  which  are  always  mischievous  in  their 
results,  and  that  the  only  solution  of  the  difficult  problem  will  be  found 
in  the  recognition  in  Ireland  of  the  great  principle  of  Religious  Equality. 
Such  is  the  view  of  many  of  the  staunchest  defenders  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  thoughtful  men  of  all  parties,  who  feel  that  the  interests  of 
the  Church  and  of  Protestantism  itself  demand  the  settlement  of  this 
vexed  question,  in  the  only  way  which  can  be  satisfactory  to  the  great 
body  of  the  people. 

Upon  these  and  many  other  questions  of  great  public  interest,  I 
believe  my  views  are  in  accordance  with  those  of  the  electors  generally, 
and  I  hope  shortly  to  have  frequent  opportunities  of  meeting  you,  and 
giving  full  expression  to  my  political  opinions. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  Gentlemen,  your  faithful  servant, 

JAMES  CLARKE  LAWRENCE. 
Pitfield  Wharfs  Lambeth,  August,  1868. 
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Both  Mr.  McArthur  and  Alderman  J.  C.  Lawrence  'had 

separate  committees  and  independent  machinery,  but  as  the 

day  of  election  drew  near  a  junction  of  the  forces  was  effected, 

and  at  too  late  a  period  for  a  cry  of  **  no  coalition  "  to  be 

raised  effectively.  By  both  parties  the  borough  was  thoroughly 

canvassed  and  roused,  and  the  relative  strength  of  Liberals 

and  Conservatives  approximately  ascertained.     At  the  close 

of  the  poll  the  numbers  were  : — 

Mr.  Alderman  J.  C.  Lawrence  -  -         15,051 

Mr.  Alderman  McArthur       -  -  -         14,553 

Mr.  Morgan  Howard  -  -  -  7,043 
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Mr.  T.  Hughes  is  the  son  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Hughes, 
formerly  of  Donnington  Castle,  Berkshire,  who  was  a  friend  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  the  Rev.  C.  Barham  (Ingolsby  Legends),  and  other 
literary  men  of  the  past  generation,  and  an  early  contributor  to 
Punch.  Mr.  T.  Hughes  was  brought  up  at  Rugby,  under  Dr. 
Arnold,  going  from  thence  to  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
took  his  B.A.  degree.  He  afterwards  came  to  London  and  read 
law  under  the  late  Examiner  Walter  Cailson,  afterwards  Counsel 
to  the  Home  Office,  and  the  late  Vice-Chancellor  Wickens ;  was 
called  in  January,  1848,  and  became  connected  in  the  latter  part 
of  that  year  with  the  late  Professor  Maurice  and  his  friends,  who 
were  then  trying  to  meet  the  working  men  on  their  own  ground, 
understand  what  their  wants  and  wishes  were,  and  comply  with 
them  as  far  as  possible.  In  1850  Mr.  Hughes  gave  evidence 
before  Mr.  Slaney's  Committee  on  the  savings  of  the  middle  and 
working  classes,  and  took  part  in  1852  in  the  preparation  of 
the  first  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Act,  attending  with 
two  others  of  its  promoters  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  which  the  Bill  was  referred. 

Before  the  year  1857  his  only  literary  production  had  been 
a  tract  and  a  lecture  on  social  subjects;  he  had  also  edited  for 
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a  few  months  a  **  Journal  of  Association,"  and  was  one  of  the 
most  active  and  popular  among  the  promoters  of  Co-operation — 
giving  a  hand  occasionally  in  sanitary  or  other  work,  as  when 
in  1854  he  acted  as  a  volunteer  visitor  during  the  cholera 
epidemic  in  some  of  its  worst  haunts.  The  publication  of 
**  Tom  Brown's  Schooldays,"  in  1857,  took  by  surprise  his  own 
family  and  most  intimate  friends,  all  but  the  two  or  three  who 
were  in  the  secret  of  its  authorship,  and  gave  him  a  position 
in  literature  which,  from  henceforth,  he  had  only  to  keep  up. 
His  ''  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,"  though  appealing  to  a  more 
limited  range  of  sympathies,  is  by  not  a  few  judges  preferred 
as  a  work  of  art  to  its  predecessor,  and  has  been  succeeded 
by  various  other  popular  works. 

Had  Mr.  Hughes  been  an  eloquent  speaker  he  would  have 
become  the  most  popular  member  in  the  metropolis.  His 
literary  reputation  was  very  attractive.  His  character  for  good- 
ness and  pluck  drew  around  him  men  of  very  diversified  minds 
and  pursuits.  No  sooner  had  he  been  elected  than  a  subscription 
was  commenced  to  reimburse  the  greater  portion  of  his  election 
expenditure.  It  was  seen  that  he  united  with  lofty  Christian 
principle  a  quick  sympathy  with  all  that  was  broad  and  manly. 
But  in  such  a  high  position  the  most  careful  and  prudent  men 
will  give  offence.  Mr.  Hughes  formed  no  exception,  and, 
unfortunately,  he  either  would  not  or  could  not  be  conciliatory. 
When  candidates  for  Parliamentary  honours  succeed,  they  are 
more  apt  to  attribute  their  success  to  personal  merits  than 
to  energetic  and  skilful  help.  Thus  the  first  services  rendered  to 
Mr.  Hughes  were  too  valuable  and  too  indispensable  to  have 
been  forgotten,  and  yet  he  appeared  to  overlook  his  pioneers 
in  favour  of  persons  who  had  done  little  more  than  help  to  swell 
the  shouts  of  victory.  It  is  not  known  why  he  parted  with  his 
private  secretary,  Mr.  Dexter,  a  gentleman  who  possessed  some 
remarkable  talents.  Mr.  Dexter's  acquaintance  with  men  and 
things  often  surprised  persons  who  thought  they  could  compass 
the  range  of  his  knowledge.  His  feeble  health  engendered  an 
irritability  somewhat  difficult  to  cope  with.  Yet  to  a  member  of 
Parliament  his  services  might  have  been  made  invaluable. 
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The  election  of  Mr.  Hughes  for  Lambeth  was  an  appropriate 
reward  for  useful  public  work.  That  he  was  not  re-elected  may 
be  attributable  to  the  repellent  conduct  of  a  section  of  his 
supporters.  After  having  absorbed  the  greater  portion  of  his 
attention  and  services,  they  were  unable,  when  the  Dissolution 
occurred,  to  assure  him  of  being  again  elected.  His  earliest 
supporters  had  been  alienated  or  chilled,  and  the  responsibility  of 
bringing  forward  Mr.  Hughes  was  left  with  those  who  appeared 
to  be  strong  while  reaping  the  fruit  of  other  men's  labours,  but 
weakness  itself  when  required  to  break  up  the  fallow  ground. 
Accordingly,  Mr.  Hughes  shrank  from  the  contest.  Still  the 
memory  of  his  connection  with  the  borough  will  be  cherished 
for  many  years. 


Results  of  the  General  Election. 

When  the  new  Parliament  assembled,  Mr.  Disraeli's 
administration  had  been  succeeded  by  one  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Mr.  Gladstone,  wdth  Mr.  Lowe  as  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  Mr.  Bright  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
It  was  soon  discovered  that  the  masses  of  working  men,  who 
were  electors  for  the  first  time,  had  assisted  to  elect  one  of 
the  richest  and  perhaps  one  of  the  dullest  House  of  Commons 
within  memory.  There  were,  however,  some  very  able  men 
in  the  House,  for  the  debate  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  measure, 
introduced  by  him  on  the  ist  of  March,  1869,  in  reference  to 
the  disestablishment  and  partial  disendowment  of  the  Irish 
Church,  was  a  remarkably  able  one.  After  his  powerful 
reply,  the  second  reading  was  carried  by  the  large  majority 
of  118  in  a  full  house.  The  Lords,  too,  adopted  the  measure 
by  a  majority  of  33,  in  a  House  numbering  325  peers.  In 
1870  the  Irish  Land  Bill  became  law,  and  the  Administration 
seemed  to  be  in  the  hey-day  of  power. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 
ATTACK  UPON  THE  PUBLICANS. 

fHE  Session  of  1870  opened  with  the  announcement  in 
the  Queen's  Speech  that  *'  Bills  have  been  prepared 
for  extending  the  incidence  of  rating,  and  for  placing  the 
collection  of  the  large  sums  locally  raised  for  various 
purposes  on  a  simple  and  uniform  footing,"  and  then  came 
the  passage  that  was  regarded  by  the  publicans  as  an  attack 
upon  their  interests,  and  which  roused  their  wrath  to  fever 
heat :  "  Her  Majesty  has  likewise  to  recommend  that  you 
should  undertake  the  amendment  of  the  laws  which  regulate 
the  grant  of  licenses  for  the  sale  of  fermented  and  spirituous 
liquors."  Strange  that  this  attempt  to  improve  the  morals 
of  the  people  should  have  caused  an  alliance  between  the 
clergy  and  the  licensed  victuallers.  The  reduction  in  the 
number  of  public  houses,  the  penalties  for  adulteration  of 
drinks,  and  the  shortening  of  the  time  for  selling  those 
articles,  were  not  exactly  the  kind  of  grievances  that  should 
have  induced  the  clergy  to  make  common  cause  with 
publicans  against  the  Government ;  but  the  new  curb  chain 
upon  the  publicans,  and  Mr.  Gladstone's  legislation  in 
connection  with  the  Irish  Church,  united  the  antitheses  of 
society  on  a  common  ground  of  self-defence ;  just  as  the 
dog  and  the  rat,  the  wolf  and  the  lamb,  have  been  seen 
clustering  on  some  isolated  spot,  forgetful  of  their  natural 
antipathies  in  face  of  a  common  foe. 

p 
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The  two  Members  and  the  Post  Office. 

About  the  middle  of  February  the  two  members  in- 
troduced a  deputation  from  Lambeth  to  the  Marquis  of 
Hartington,  then  Postmaster  General,  respecting  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Southern  Post  Office  District.  That  injury  to  a 
large  portion  of  the  Borough  of  Lambeth  was  effected  by  a 
representation  that  the  Southern  District  Office  did  not  pay, 
and  that  by  increasing  the  salaries  of  some  officials,  and  by 
incorporating  the  South  with  the  S.E.  and  S.W.  the  former 
could  thus  be  absorbed  without  much  inconvenience  to  the 
district.  But  it  did  cause  great  inconvenience,  although 
that,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Post-office  authorities,  was 
not  comparable  with  saving  a  few  hundreds  a-year.  Thus 
that  which  was  only  an  incident  of  the  postal  organization 
was  sought  to  be  made  its  staple,  and  the  development  and 
cheapening  of  postal  facilities  retarded  by  pecuniary  con- 
siderations. In  vain  was  it  urged  to  the  noble  marquis 
that  the  Post  Office  was  not  established  to  create  a  revenue, 
but  to  promote  commerce,  and  domestic  intercourse.  Yet  it 
must  be  said,  in  justice  to  the  Post-office  managers,  that 
during  1870  they  introduced  half-penny  postage  wrappers. 

Banquet  to  the  Members, 
In  February,  1872,  a  public  dinner  was  given  to  the  two 
sitting  members  for  Lambeth  at  the  Bridge  House  Hotel, 
London  Bridge,  presided  over  by  the  Hon.  T.  J.  Locke 
King,  M.P.  Several  members  of  Parliament  were  present. 
The  venerable  chairman  proposed  the  "  Members  for  the 
Borough  of  Lambeth."  After  eulogising  them  and  observing 
that  they  were  almost  his  colleagues,  for  Lambeth  and  Surrey 
were  most  closely  united,  he  said,  "  they  pulled  together  as 
two  united  happy  colleagues,  and  he  pulled  with  them." 
Both  the  members  responded  at  considerable  length,  and 
were  loudly  cheered. 
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Sir  James  Clarke  Lawrence  said  it  was  just  three  years  ago  that 
15,000  of  the  Borough  of  Lambeth  recorded  their  votes  in  his  favour 
and  sent  him  as  one  of  their  representatives  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  was  sent  there  by  8000  majority,  larger  he  believed  than  had  ever 
been  obtained  by  any  representative  in  any  borough  or  country  election 
since  Parliament  had  existed.  He  need  not  say  to  them  that  he  did  not 
refer  to  this  with  any  idea  of  boasting  over  it,  but  simply  because  he  was 
about  to  tell  them  that  this  fact  had  greatly  added  to  the  weight  and 
responsibility  laid  upon  him  by  the  constituency  which  had  sent  him  to 
Parliament.  During  the  three  years,  he  could  say  in  all  truth,  that  there 
was  not  one  single  pledge  which  he  had  not  redeemed.  There  was  not 
one  promise  which  he  had  made  to  his  constituents  which  he  had  not 
performed.  During  the  Session  the  Army  Regulation  Bill,  the  University 
Tests  Bill,  the  Lodgers'  Goods  Protection  Bill,  the  Trades  Union  Bill, 
and  the  extension  of  the  Workshops  and  Factory  Acts,  had  been  passed. 
The  measure  for  the  suspension  of  licenses  for  public  houses  had  been 
most  beneficial  by  reducing  the  number  of  public  houses  and  beer 
houses.  After  referring  to  various  measures  that  had  been  passed  by 
the  Liberal  Government,  he  concluded  by  saying  that  during  the  three 
years  he  had  represented  them  he  had  received  numberless  letters  from 
his  constituents,  and  in  only  six  had  his  conduct  been  questioned,  and 
two  out  of  these  made  a  mistake  in  the  votes  which  he  gave,  and  he  had 
the  pleasure  to  inform  those  two  correspondents  that  he  had  voted  just 
as  they  desired.  He,  therefore,  could  say,  he  thought  safely,  that  he 
had  not  only  secured,  but  had  preserved  the  confidence  of  the  electors  of 
Lambeth. 

Mr.  McArthur,  after  endorsing  the  sentiments  put  forth  by  his 
hon.  colleague,  said  that  so  far  from  the  Session  having  been  an  idle 
one,  that,  besides  private,  117  public  Bills  had  received  the  Royal 
assent,  a  larger  number  than  had  been  passed  in  the  year  previous. 
His  honourable  friend  had  spoken  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  war  between  France  and  Prussia,  and  he  (the  speaker) 
thoroughly  concurred  with  that  policy,  and  did  not  forget  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition  rising  and  taunting  Her  Majesty's  Government  with 
the  attitude  they  had  taken,  and  telling  them  they  had  not  acted  the 
part  they  should  have  done.  He  believed  that  had  this  country  been 
under  a  Conservative  Government  they  would  have  been  plunged  in 
a  continental  war.  But  the  Government  had  kept  from  the  struggle, 
and  they  deserved  great  credit  for  the  way  in  which  they  had  carried 
the  matter  through  and  secured  to  this  country  the  blessings  of  peace. 
In  their  home  policy,  he  regretted  to  say,  he  thought  the  Government 
had  made  a  mistake,  and  that  was  in  yielding  to  the  Opposition  and 
increasing  their  expenditure  in  a  panic,  and  at  a  time  when  there  was 
never,  he  believed,  less  to  fear  from  invasion.  On  that  occasion  he  had 
felt  it  his  duty  to  vote  against  the  Government.  They  were  asked  for 
millions  more  than  they  had  paid  at  any  previous  time.  The  hon. 
member  then  referred  to  the  revelation  that  had  been  made  with  regard 
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to  the  Megasra,  which  he  said  was  not  only  a  disgrace  to  the  Admiralty, 
but  would  be  a  disgrace  to  any  country,  and  such  a  way  of  managing 
business  would  ruin  any  merchant.  After  touching  upon  Mr.  Lowe's 
Match  Bill,  which  he  said  had  been  laughed  out  of  the  House,  the  hon. 
gentleman  said  there  was  another  very  important  measure  brought 
in  last  year,  for  which  his  support  had  been  asked  twelve  months 
ago,  and  that  was  Mr.  Miall's  Bill.  When  he  was  asked  whether  he 
would  support  it,  he  replied,  that  he  regretted  it  had  been  brought 
forward  at  that  particular  time ;  he  would  rather  have  waited  to 
have  seen  how  the  Irish  Church  Bill  had  acted  ;  but  when  the  motion 
was  brought  forward  he  could  not  resist,  and  went  into  the  lobby 
with  Mr.  Miall.  (Great  cheering.)  He  felt  bound  to  do  so,  but 
let  him  say  that  he  was  a  warm  friend  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  some  of  his  dearest  friends  were  connected  with  that  Church; 
and  it  was,  because  he  wanted  to  see  that  Church  a  greater  power 
in  the  country,  and  to  see  her  freed  from  the  trammels  in  which  she 
is  bound,  that  he  went  into  the  lobby  with  Mr.  Miall.  Disestablish- 
ment had  worked  well  in  the  sister  country.  After  referring  to  the 
Education  Bill — the  25th  clause  of  which  should  be  repealed — his 
vote  in  favour  of  Sir  Wilfred  Lawson's  Permissive  Bill,  justifying  it  by  the 
fact  that  out  of  300  millions  earned  by  the  wage  class,  60  millions  were 
spent  in  drink — he  said,  in  conclusion,  that  while  he  would  endeavour 
to  give  an  honest  support  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  government,  "  measures, 
and  not  men "  would  be  his  motto.  They  should  never  forget  what 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  party  had  done  for  the  country.  They  had 
reduced  taxation  during  the  last  ten  years  by  no  less  than  ;^25,7oo,ooo, 
and  the  imports  and  exports  were  now  about  ;£'5oo,ooo,ooo  per  annum. 
There  was  never  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  country  when  they  had  so 
much  reason  to  be  thankful,  and  for  the  future  he  would — in  the  words 
of  that  beautiful  prayer  they  all  knew — say,  let  us  trust  that  all  things 
may  be  conducted  "  upon  the  best  and  surest  foundations,  that  peace 
and  happiness,  truth  and  justice,  religion  and  piety,  may  be  established 
among  us  for  all  generations." 

The  transpositions  of  time. 

In  1857  Messrs.  F.  Doulton  and  W.  Roupell  began  to 
act  together  as  politicians;  the  latter  became  one  of  the 
members  for  Lambeth,  and  founded  a  volunteer  rifle  corps,  in 
which  both  of  them  were  officers.  A  few  years  passed  away, 
and  Roupell  had  to  fly  to  Spain,  whence  he  returned  to  be 
tried  and  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  Mr.  Doul- 
ton succeeded  him  in  Parliament.  Not  long  afterwards  one 
was  suddenly  snatched   away  by  the  hand   of  death,  while 
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the  other  was  petitioning  to  be  delivered  from  a  living  death  ! 
The  conjunction  of  these  two  young  men  was  an  unfortunate 
event.  It  had  been  better  for  both  had  they  never  met. 
Both  needed  guidance  :  one,  because  of  his  impetuosity ;  the 
other,  because  of  his  guilty  conscience.  Their  reciprocal 
influence  was  mutually  prejudicial.  Probably  Roupell 
deserves  pity.  No  doubt,  he  became  the  victim  of  a  curious 
concurrence  of  circumstances.  His  temptations  were  not 
only  peculiar  but  powerful,  and  no  early  training  had  pre- 
pared him  to  resist.  Sad  to  think  that  while  to  the  world 
he  appeared  to  be  soaring,  he  was  actually  sinking  deeper 
into  the  waters  of  perdition.  Without  knowing  what 
Roupell  was,  and  what  he  had  done,  Mr.  Doulton  must 
have  been  injured  by  a  close  intimacy  with  a  man  whose 
bosom  contained  such  hideous  secrets. 


MR.  FREDERIC  DOULTON. 

In  early  life  Mr.  Frederic  Doulton  was  identified  with  various 
institutions  for  the  promotion  of  education,  both  in  Sunday, 
ragged  and  day  schools.  Political  matters  soon  began  to 
engage  his  attention,  and  he  became  one  of  the  recognised 
leaders  of  the  Liberal  party,  oftentimes  bearing  a  large  share 
of  the  labour  and  expense,  when  special  movements  were 
necessary  to  give  prominence  to  the  questions  of  the  day. 

For  some  time  he  carefully  eschewed  parochial  politics, 
but,  on  the  passing  of  the  Local  Management  Act,  he  became 
a  vestryman  of  the  parish  of  Lambeth,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  two  members  elected  from  that  body  to  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works.  Of  the  many  questions  to  which,  in  this, 
capacity,  he  brought  great  practical  knowledge,  and  in  which 
his  debating  powers  were  recognised  in  the  Board  and  by  the 
press,  was  that  of  the  main  drainage  scheme.  In  the  first 
instance  an  attempt  was  made  to  fix  the  outfall  at  Plumstead 
Marshes.     To  this   plan   Mr.   Doulton   was   strongly  opposed, 
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contending  that  Sea  Reach  was  the  point  to  which  it  should 
be  carried;  after  repeated  contests  in  the  Board  he  succeeded 
in  defeating  the  original  proposal,  and  as  a  compromise  the 
present  outfall  at  Erith  Marshes  was  agreed  upon. 

While  supporting  the  scheme  for  the  Northern  Embankment 
of  the  Thames,  Mr.  Doulton  felt  that  the  needs  of  the  South 
were  even  greater  in  this  respect  than  those  of  the  North,  and 
to  this  question  he  gave  his  earnest  attention.  Awakening 
the  sympathies  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  he  headed 
a  deputation  to  Lord  Palmerston  on  the  subject,  and  placed 
such  facts  before  him  respecting  the  condition  of  old  Lambeth 
by  the  frequent  overflow  of  the  tides,  &c.,  that  his  lordship 
said,  "  the  facts  which  have  been  stated  conclusively  shew 
that  no  argument  can  be  used  for  a  Northern  Embankment 
which  does  not  apply  with  tenfold  force  in  favour  of  a  Southern 
Embankment."  His  lordship  gave  his  assistance  to  the  project, 
and  the  Albert  Embankment  will  ever  stand  as  a  monument 
of  the  labours  of  Mr.  Frederic  Doulton  in  the  interests  of 
the  parish  and  the  neighbourhood  in  which  he  was  born  and 
reared. 

On  a  vacancy  occurring,  in  the  year  1862,  Mr.  Doulton 
was  elected  one  of  the  members  of  Parliament  for  the  Borough 
of  Lambeth,  and  retired  from  the  business  of  the  Lambeth 
Pottery,  in  which  he  had  previously  been  a  partner.  He  was 
re-elected  a  member  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes  at 
the  general  election  in  1865.  An  opportunity  soon  presented 
itself  for  the  new  member  to  make  what  was  on  all  hands 
acknowledged  to  be  a  very  successful  dehHt.  A  Committee 
of  the  House  had  sat  on  the  subject  of  the  Northern  Embank- 
ment of  the  Thames,  and  in  deference  to  the  views  of  the 
Duke  of  Buccleugh,  who  objected  to  the  roadway  coming  past 
his  property,  had  agreed  upon  a  report  recommending  that  the 
Embankment  should  stop  at  a  point  from  which  the  roadway 
should  diverge  into  Parliament  Street,  near  Whitehall.  Mr. 
Doulton  gave  notice  of  an  amendment  to  refer  the  report  back 
to  the  Committee,  and  upon  this  he  made  his  maiden  speech, 
in  which  he  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  continuing  the  Embank- 
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ment  to  Westminster  Bridge,  and  so  completely  proved  his 
point  that  Lord  Palmerston  acknowledged  its  force,  and  re- 
quested the  hon.  member  to  withdraw  his  motion  with  the 
understanding  that  his  views  should  be  carried  out.  The 
Victoria  Embankment,  with  its  splendid  approach  from  West- 
minster, is  evidence  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  compact. 

Although  an  admirer  of  Lord  Palmerston,  and  giving  a 
general  support  to  his  policy,  Mr,  Doulton  had  avowed  his 
determination  to  act  independently  of  party  when  he  thought 
such  a  course  necessary.  One  occasion  upon  which  he  opposed 
the  Government,  though  upon  what  was  scarcely  a  party  question, 
was  in  connection  with  the  International  Exhibition  of  1862.  The 
Government  proposed  to  make  the  building  a  permanent  one  and 
devote  it  to  purposes  of  art.  Much  opposition  was  shewn  to  this 
course,  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  the  style  and  character  of  the 
building,  and,  upon  the  question  of  its  retention  coming  up  in 
connection  with  the  estimates  in  1863,  Mr.  Doulton  divided  the 
House  against  the  Government,  and  by  a  considerable  majority 
carried  a  motion  which  doomed  the  "  Kensington  Boilers,"  as 
they  were  facetiously  called,  to  destruction.  On  the  introduction 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  £6  Franchise  Bill,  in  1867,  much  surprise  and 
disappointment  was  manifested  by  Mr.  Doulton's  constituents 
when  it  was  found  that  he  was  favourable  to  the  motion  proposed 
by  Lord  Grosvenor,  to  postpone  any  decision  upon  that  question 
till  a  scheme  for  a  redistribution  of  seats  had  been  incorporated 
with  it ;  and,  upon  his  speaking  and  voting  against  the  Govern- 
ment, there  is  no  doubt  that  he  alienated  the  good-will  of  many 
of  his  friends  and  supporters.  Mr.  Doulton  defended  himself 
against  the  charge  of  defection  from  his  party  and  departure 
from  his  principles,  by  reminding  the  electors  that  although 
he  had  always  advocated  an  extension  of  the  suffrage,  he  had 
coupled  it  with  a  re-distribution  of  seats,  and  had  repeatedly  said 
at  his  meetings,  that  without  a  re-arrangement  of  electoral  dis- 
tricts he  considered  that  an  extension  of  the  Franchise  would  be 
useless,  and  possibly  injurious.  In  Committee,  Mr.  Doulton 
supported  the  Government  against  the  Conservatives  upon  all 
the  main   fundamental  principles  of  their  measure,  except  the 
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question  whether  the  Franchise  should  be  based  on  rental  or 
ratings  voting  in  favour  of  the  latter,  but  advocating  a  lower 
basis  of  qualification.  Whatever  differences  of  opinion  may 
exist  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  course  which  Mr.  Doulton  pursued 
on  this  question,  it  is  only  just  to  his  memory  to  say  that  though 
classed  with  the  "  Adullamites,"  as  they  were  called,  he  never 
identified  himself  with  Mr.  Horsman,  Mr.  Lowe  and  others,  in 
their  opposition  to  the  Bill,  as  against  the  principle  of  an  en- 
largement of  political  power.  He  voted  for  Mr.  Gladstone's 
motion,  affirming  the  policy  of  disestablishing  and  disendowing 
the  Irish  Church,  and  was,  except  in  the  case  above  referred  to, 
always  in  harmony  with  the  great  body  of  the  Liberal  party. 

As  a  representative  Mr.  Doulton  was  ever  ready  to  attend  to 
the  local  interests  of  the  Borough,  and  during  the  six  years  that 
he  was  in  Parliament,  as  in  previous  years,  was  to  be  found  by 
his  presence  and  his  purse  supporting  its  benevolent  institutions. 

On  the  eve  of  the  general  election,  in  1868,  he  announced  his 
intention  of  not  seeking  re-election,  assigning  ill-health  as  the 
reason.  Looking  at  the  opposition  he  would  have  to  encounter, 
many  persons  thought  this  a  mere  excuse  for  avoiding  the  con- 
test, but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  seeds  of  disease  were  at  that 
time  sown  in  his  constitution,  and  he  died  suddenly  on  May  the 
20th,  in  his  fiftieth  year. 

The  following  tribute  to  Mr.  Doulton's  memory  was 
paid  by  one  who  had  stood  by  him  in  many  a  conflict : — 

**  As  we  peered  down  into  the  deep  cold  clay  grave  about  to 
close  over  one  who  for  many  years  occupied  a  prominent  position 
in  the  Borough  of  Lambeth,  and  read  the  simple  record  that 
constitutes  the  history  of  so  many — '  Frederic  Doulton, 
born  June  ist,  1822;  died  May  20th,  1872' — and  looked  upon 
the  heavy  clods  that  were  waiting  to  cover  in  darkness  and 
silence  a  body  that  was  once  full  of  the  tide  of  life,  and  the 
tenement  of  a  mind  capable  of  lofty  achievements,  we  remem- 
bered the  emotion  with  which  he  looked  into  the  grave  of  one 
still  more  suddenly  snatched  from  the  excitement  of  public 
life.     So  it  is;    men  look  into  one  grave  and  lie   in  another. 
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One  by  one  the  great  Harvester  cuts  them  down,  without 
reference  to  age  or  circumstances;  heedless  alike  of  the  tendrils 
that  will  be  torn,  of  the  hearts  that  will  be  broken,  of  the  homes 
that  will  be  desolated,  and  of  the  work  that  will  be  stopped 
for  ever.  Frederic  Doulton  was  an  active  worker,  and  during 
his  comparatively  brief  career  he  did  the  work  of  a  dozen.  In 
schools — Sunday  and  secular — in  vestries,  at  the  Board  of 
Works,  in  Parliament,  on  the  platform,  he  displayed  an  untiring 
energy.  He  was  a  host  in  himself,  rousing  and  stimulating 
others  to  exertion.  If  he  was  a  hearty  hater,  he  was  also  a 
generous-hearted  friend,  too  impetuous  to  be  conciliatory,  but 
always  ready  to  extend  the  hand  of  friendship.  If  his  sentiments 
changed  it  was  the  result  of  conscientious  conviction,  and  he 
suffered  more  than  once  on  account  of  the  activity  of  his 
thoughts.  He  remedied  many  parochial  abuses,  and  gave  a 
great  impetus  to  the  movement  in  favour  of  preserving  the 
commons  and  open  spaces ;  and  whatever  may  have  been  his 
faults,  he  did  a  great  deal  of  good  honest  work.  Besides  his 
relatives,  a  faithful  few  stood  near  to  his  grave ;  and  one  dropped 
on  to  the  coffin  an  immortelle,  the  expression  of  a  sympathy  such 
as  men  feel  who  have  rowed  together  over  the  waters  of  public 
life,  and  who  overlook  the  frailties  of  humanity  to  cherish  the 
remembrance  of  manly  courage,  endurance,  and  sacrifices  for 
humanity  and  truth's  sake." 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

BREAK-UP  OF  MR.  GLADSTONE'S  GOVERNMENT. 

fHE  great  reform  effected  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  connection 
with  the  Irish  Church  did  not  secure  for  him  any 
gratitude  of  a  practical  kind  in  Ireland,  while  it  alienated 
many  of  his  supporters  in  this  country.  A  feeling  of  ap- 
prehension was  intensifying  lest  he  should  lay  the  axe  to 
the  root  of  some  other  old  institution.  On  the  nth  March, 
1873,  the  Government  was  defeated  on  Mr.  Fawcett's  motion 
respecting  the  Dublin  University  Tests,  but,  after  a  vain 
attempt,  the  Opposition  announced  its  inability  to  form  a 
Ministry,  so  that  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues  resumed 
their  places.  But  on  the  24th  of  January,  1874,  Mr. 
Gladstone  startled  the  country  by  an  address  to  his 
Greenwich  constituents,  in  which  he  declared  his  intention 
to  recommend  the  Queen  to  dissolve  Parliament ;  and  on 
the  26th  it  was  dissolved.  That  was  a  hasty  and  ill- 
advised  step,  leading  to  the  overthrow  of  his  Administration 
and  the  weakening  of  his  party.  Even  his  opponents  had 
but  an  inadequate  conception  of  the  imprudence  of  the  act, 
or  of  the  boon  that  was  being  conferred  on  them.  The 
following  is  an  epitome  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  vindication  of 
what  he  had  done  : — 

Mr.  Gladstone  addressed  a  portion  of  his  constituents  on  Wednesday 
afternoon  on  Blackheath.      Standing  upon  a  waggon  spread  with  straw, 
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bareheaded,  amid  a  drizzling  rain  mingled  with  fog,  with  a  couple  of 
thousand  hearers,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  could  not  be  said  to  have 
been  surrounded  by  circumstances  of  a  very  encouraging  character. 
The  Premier  first  supplemented  the  remarks  he  made  in  his  written 
Address  respecting  the  suddenness  of  the  dissolution  of  Parliament. 
Finding  that  the  strength  of  the  Government  was  ebbing  away,  and 
Mr.  Disraeli  not  being  willing  to  take  office,  they  had  no  choice  but 
to  dissolve.  They  could  not  request  her  Majesty  to  pray  and  beseech 
the  Conservative  leader  to  do  that  which  he  had  already  refused.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  therefore,  threw  all  the  blame,  if  any  inconvenience  had 
happened  to  the  Electors  in  consequence  of  the  appeal  to  the  country  at 
the  present  time,  on  the  Conservative  party.  Mr.  Gladstone  then  dealt 
with  various  local  questions,  and  subsequently  proceeded  to  answer 
objections  which  were  raised  in  Mr.  Disraeli's  Address.  Having  spoken 
at  some  length  on  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Government,  which  he  said 
Mr.  Disraeli  had  made  his  principal  topic,  he  remarked,  in  regard  to  the 
licensing  system,  that  the  Government  had  not  been  quite  fairly  repre- 
sented, and  somewhat  hardly  treated.  He  denied  that  the  Government 
were  specially  responsible  for  the  last  measure,  and  asserted  that  it  was 
completely  outside  the  domain  of  party  politics.  The  questions  on 
which  the  dissolution  would  mainly  turn  would  be  those  of  finance  and 
economy,  and  these  formed  the  subject  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  speech.  He  interpreted  the  meaning  of  "  Con- 
servative reaction  "  that  we  wanted  less  legislation  and  more  foreign 
policy,  and  against  that  he  presumed  to  promulgate  another  watchword 
— Liberal  union.  Whenever  the  Liberal  party  should  unhappily  deter- 
mine in  its  several  sections  to  go  to  loggerheads  with  one  another,  that 
would  be  the  day  of  his  dismissal ;  for  he  would  not  lead  one  section  of 
the  Liberal  party  in  what  he  deemed  an  unnatural  and  fratricidal  war. 

So  little  were  the  Liberals  aware  of  what  their  leader 
had  intended  that  Mr.  McArthur  could  not  be  communicated 
with  on  the  day  when  the  announcement  was  made.  In 
Lambeth  a  fortnight  was  given  for  the  return  of  the  Writ, 
and  the  shortness  of  the  notice  is,  perhaps,  some  excuse  for 
the  mistakes  that  were  made.  A  plan  of  procedure  was 
sketched  by  men  whose  experience  in  electioneering  was 
confined  to  one  or  two  elections.  Instead  of  beginning  with 
the  centre,  they  had  arranged  to  hold  meetings  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  borough,  and  although  that  was  partly  rectified 
by  holding  a  public  meeting  at  the  "  Horns,"  with  only  a 
few  hours'  notice,  the  proceedings  afterwards  were  charac- 
terised by  incapacity  and  lack  of  judgment. 
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Very  little  time  was  given  to  candidates  to  prepare  their 
addresses.  Some  gentlemen  had  left  London  in  ignorance  of 
the  arduous  work  they  would  have  to  undertake  during  the 
two  following  weeks.     Sir  James  Clarke  Lawrence  said  : — 

The  Parliament  elected  in  1868  is  about  to  be  dissolved. 

The  five  years  of  its  existence  will  ever  be  memorable  in  the  history 
of  our  country  for  the  great  material  progress  of  the  nation,  the  ex- 
tension of  its  commerce,  and  the  distribution  among  the  wage-earning 
class  of  a  larger  proportion  of  the  national  wealth.  In  no  similar 
period  has  an  equal  number  of  important  measures  passed  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  become  the  law  of  the  land. 

>:=  ;!^  H<  * 

Is  the  work  of  Reform  still  to  go  on  ? 

Is  the  action  of  the  New  Parliament  to  be  marked  by  advance  or 
retrogression  ? 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  answer  that  will  be  given  by  the 
Electors  of  Lambeth. 

Five  years  ago  you  returned  me  as  one  of  your  Representatives 
by  a  majority  of  more  than  8,000 — upwards  of  15,000  Electors  having 
recorded  their  votes  in  my  favour. 

I  venture  to  refer  to  my  parliamentary  career,  and  to  ask  you  with 
some  degree  of  confidence  for  a  favourable  verdict. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  anticipated  surplus  will  afford  the 
means  of  repealing  the  Income  Tax,  and  reducing  the  Local  Burdens, 
which  press  so  heavily  upon  persons  with  moderate  incomes.  The 
question  of  the  admission  to  the  Franchise  of  the  agricultural  labourers, 
in  the  improvement  of  whose  condition  we  all  rejoice,  will  shortly  have 
to  be  considered,  in  connection  with  the  larger  subject  of  alterations 
in  the  County  Franchise.  Greater  protection  will  have  to  be  afforded 
to  our  brave  sailors  who  man  the  merchant  marine. 

Mr.  Alderman  McArthur,  taken  by  surprise,  wrote : — 

Parliament  having  been  unexpectedly  dissolved,  I  have  again  the 
honour  to  offer  myself  as  a  Candidate  for  the  representation  of  your 
large  and  influential  borough  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

I  take  this  step  with  the  more  confidence,  believing  that  both  by 
my  votes  and  speeches  I  have  fulfilled  every  pledge  which  I  made  to  you 
before  the  last  general  election.  I  have  voted  consistently  for  all  those 
great  Liberal  measures,  which  will  secure  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  Govern- 
ment, notwithstanding  some  errors,  a  memorable  place  in  history  and 
in  the  affections  of  the  English  people.  At  the  same  time,  when 
points  of  divergence  have  arisen,  I  have  endeavoured  to  act  upon 
the  principle  that  an  honourable  fidelity  to  party  ties  does  not  necessarily 
involve  a  sacrifice  of  personal  independence. 
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I  need  not  say  that  the  fiscal  reforms  Mr.  Gladstone  intends  to 
propose  to  the  new  House  of  Commons  meet  with  my  hearty  approval, 
and  that  the  abolition  of  the  Income  Tax,  which  will  relieve  large  classes 
from  an  unequal  and  oppressive  burden,  is  rendered  the  more  acceptable 
because  it  is  coupled  with  a  proposal  that  another  step  shall  be  taken 
in  the  direction  of  "a  free  breakfast  table" — a  policy  which  ought 
especially  to  commend  itself  to  the  trading  and  industrial  interests  of  the 
country.  In  this  important  matter  I  shall  do  my  utmost  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  a  Government  which  inherits  the  glorious  traditions  of 
Peel  and  Cobden  ;  and  which,  in  addition  to  promoting  freedom  of 
trade,  has  shown  that  a  policy  of  retrenchment  may  be  carried  out 
without  any  real  loss — on  the  contrary,  with  added  strength — to  the 
defensive  resources  of  the  Empire. 

As  an  advocate  of  religious  equality,  I  shall  vote  for  the  repeal  of 
the  25th  clause  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act. 

It  has  been  my  steadfast  endeavour  to  watch  over  and  promote  your 
local  interests  with  a  just  regard  for  the  views  of  all  parties  and  classes 
of  my  constituents. 

Believing  that  arbitration  is  the  best  remedy  for  national  as  well  as 
for  trade  disputes,  I  am  ready  to  apply  the  same  principle  to  differences 
which  may  unfortunately  take  place  between  ourselves  and  Foreign 
Powers.  Although  it  may  at  present  be  impossible  to  secure  the 
general  adoption  of  such  a  course,  yet  it  appears  to  me  desirable 
that  England  should  show  on  this  question,  as  she  has  done  on  so 
many  others,  that  she  is  still  prepared  to  take  the  foremost  place  in  the 
van  of  civilization. 

.    Mr.   Morgan   Howard,   apparently  undaunted    by    his 
former  defeat,  thus  buoyantly  announced  his  candidature  : — 

I  present  myself  to  you  again  as  your  Candidate,  and  look  with 
pleasure  and  confidence  for  your  suffrages. 

During  the  five  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  last  Election, 
your  friendship  has  sustained  and  rewarded  my  constancy ;  and  you 
will  now,  I  believe,  gratify  my  desire  to  become  your  Representative. 

The  history  of  the  government  is  its  own  condemnation.  Favoured 
at  the  outset  with  the  greatest  advantages,  a  singularly  reckless  policy 
brought  it  to  ruin.  Whether  in  matters  of  imperial  or  of  domestic 
policy,  incompetency  has  characterised  its  administration.  In  foreign 
affairs  two  examples  will  suffice — America  and  Ashantee.  America 
has  laughed  outright  at  the  hood-winked  Government  which  consented 
to  filch  from  the  pockets  of  an  overtaxed  population  nearly  ;^4,ooo,ooo 
sterling,  by  submitting  to  rules  of  law  framed  to  procure  a  judgment 
against  us. 

The  Ashantee  Expedition  is  a  miserable  story.  It  burdens  us  with 
a  costly  and  inglorious  war,  improvidently  undertaken. 
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Just  when  the  country  stood  in  need  of  efficient  help  in  our  dock- 
yards and  arsenals,  crowds  of  faithful  artisans  were  turned  adrift  upon 
the  world.  That  cruel  measure  was  followed  by  another — the  attempt 
to  tax  the  scanty  earnings  of  the  poor  but  respectable  matchmakers 
of  the  Metropolis.  Public  sympathy  was,  however,  aroused,  and  Mr. 
Lowe's  pitiless  scheme  was  defeated. 

Our  National  Services  have  been  impaired.  In  the  Army,  recruits 
have  failed  us  since  the  Government  Bill ;  in  the  Navy,  ships  that  would 
not  swim  have  been  sent  to  sea  to  founder  with  their  freights  of  human 
lives. 

I  have  always  advocated  the  abolition  of  the  Income-Tax,  which 
is  an  inquisitorial  impost,  not  proper  to  be  levied  except  in  times  of 
national  emergency. 

Amongst  other  matters,  I  will  cordially  work  with  you  to  preserve 
the  principle  of  Bible  instruction  in  our  Elementary  Schools,  with,  of 
course,  ample  protection  to  all  parents  and  guardians  in  matters  of 
conscience. 

:^  *  ^  ^ 

My  aspirations  to  serve  you  have  never  faltered  since  first  you 
honoured  me  with  your  choice.  I  have  been  before  you  through  five 
eventful  years,  and  you  can  judge  impartially  of  my  Candidature. 
I  ask  you  to  afford  me,  by  your  support  at  the  poll,  the  opportunity  of 
proving  in  the  House  of  Commons  my  steadfast  devotion  to  your 
interests. 

The  Day  of  Election. 

The  Conser/atives  were  very  active,  and  their  colours 
most  profusely  displayed,  while  the  Liberals  were  supine  and 
unorganized.  Carriages  that  had  been  lent  by  gentlemen  to 
convey  electors  to  the  polling  places  were  allowed  to  remain 
unused.  One  large  carriage  was  observed  carrying  a  paid 
agent  along  the  streets,  as  if  an  exhibition  of  that  kind 
would  have  a  talismanic  effect  upon  the  electors.  Lambeth 
Walk,  formerly  the  stronghold  of  Liberalism,  was  en  fete 
with  a  display  of  Mr.  Morgan  Howard's  colours.  In  the 
Marsh  and  Wall  Wards,  hitherto  the  leading  district  in  the 
borough,  the  Conservatives  appeared  to  have  things  all  their 
own  way,  and  nearly  everybody  in  that  locality  confidently 
expected  the  Conservative  Candidate  would  be  elected.  The 
next  day  was  a  very  anxious  one  to  those  who  were  privileged 
to  be  present  at  the  counting  of  the  votes.     It  is  said  that 
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the  ballot  boxes  of  one  district  placed  the  Conservative  in  a 

minority,  who   throughout  the  day  had  expected    to    win. 
Eventually  the  numbers  were  : — 

Sir  J.  C.  Lawrence  ...  ...  ...         12,175 

Mr.  Alderman  McArthur  ...  ...         11,788 

Mr.  Morgan  Howard       ...  ...  ...         11,201 

Analysis  of  the  Polling. 

Lawrence  ...  ...  ...  ...  285 

Lawrence  and  Howard  ...  ...  ...  837 

Lawrence  and  McArthur  ...  ...         11,053 


Total  for  Lawrence  ...  ...  12,175 

McArthur  ...  ...  ...  ...  501 

McArthur  and  Howard  ...  ...  ...  234 

McArthur  and  Lawrence  ...  ...  11,053 


Total  for  McArthur  ...  ...  11,788 

Howard              ...             ...  ...  ...  10,130 

Howard  and  Lawrence  ...  ...  ...  837 

Howard  and  McArthur  ...  ...  ...  234 


Total  for  Howard 


MR.  WILLIAM  McARTHUR. 

Mr.  William  McArthur,  Merchant  and  Alderman  of  the  city 
of  London,  was  for  many  years,  prior  to  his  removal  to  the  metro- 
polis. Alderman  and  merchant  in  the  city  of  Londonderry,  the 
capital  of  the  North  West  of  Ireland,  where  he  took  a  prominent 
part  in  all  measurei  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  community.  In 
1857  Mr.  McArthur  left  Derry,  followed  by  the  regrets  of  his 
fellow  citizens,  and  came  a  stranger  to  London,  where  his 
eminent  business  qualities  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  city 
men,  and  more  than  one  Directorate  was  strengthened  by  his 
valuable  services.  The  sound  principles  which  form  part  of  his 
character  gave  colour  to  the  transactions  under  his  control  by 
imparting  to  them  a  high  moral  tone.  By  his  cautious  and 
painstaking  habits  the  undertakings  in  which  he  had  any  share 
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or  personal  responsibility  found  a  sure  basis  and  prospered, 
while  his  firmness  of  bearing  and  decision  of  character  inspired 
confidence  in  and  reliance  on  his  management. 

Mr.  McArthur  is  not  a  native  of  Derry.  His  ancestors  on 
the  father's  side  belonged  originally  to  Scotland,  first  residing  in 
Argyllshire,  and  settling  finally  in  the  North  of  Ireland  shortly 
before  the  Revolution.  His  mother  v^as  descended  from  an  old 
English  family.  His  father,  the  Rev.  John  McArthur,  was  a 
Wesleyan  minister,  much  esteemed  and  respected,  who  had  three 
sons,  of  whom  the  subject  of  this  notice  was  the  eldest.  John, 
the  second  son,  died  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen  ;  and  the  third, 
Alexander,  is  at  this  time  one  of  the  members  for  Leicester. 

Mr.  William  McArthur's  capacity  for  business,  which  de- 
clared itself  early  in  life,  determined  his  dedication  to  commer- 
cial pursuits,  and  once  entered  upon  the  career  of  his  choice,  he 
waited  patiently  for  that  "  tide  "  which  would  enable  him  to  take 
a  leading  part  in  the  affairs  of  men.  Difficulties,  instead  of 
disheartening  him,  stirred  the  inherent  power  which  enabled 
him  to  overcome  the  obstacles  in  his  path.  We  have  before  us 
his  own  story  of  his  start  in  life  simply  and  graphically  told  at  a 
complimentary  banquet  given  to  him  a  few  years  ago  by  his 
former  fellow  citizens  in  Derry.  In  returning  thanks  for  the 
honour  done  him,  Mr.  McArthur,  recalling  the  past,  said :  *'  Just 
before  I  settled  in  this  capital  two  partnerships  were  offered  to 
me.  One  of  them  I  accepted  from  the  son  of  an  old  friend  of  the 
family.  I  had  my  choice,  and  I  fixed  upon  Derry  as  the  capital 
of  theNorth  West  and  a  rising  place.  When  I  came  to  London- 
derry I  did  not  know  a  single  soul  either  in  the  city  or  in  the 
country;  but  I  had  youth,  energy  and  perseverance  on  my  side. 
In  a  few  years  we  quadrupled  our  capital,  and  ever  since,  I  am 
thankful  to  say,  my  career  has  been  one  of  continued  progress 
and  prosperity."  At  the  time  that  Mr.  McArthur  entered  Derry, 
the  local  government  in  that  city  was  in  a  somewhat  primitive 
state,  being  concentrated  in  the  Police  committee.  Mr.  McArthur 
was  elected  a  member,  and  his  fellow  citizens  confirmed  their 
choice  by  re-electing  him  the  second  year  at  the  head  of  the 
poll.     The   reformed   corporation   brought   fresh  energy   to   the 
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control  of  local  affairs.  Many  sanitary  improvements  were 
effected  under  the  new  regime^  and  the  young  merchant  bore  a 
considerable  part  in  carrying  them  to  a  successful  issue,  but  the 
crowning  achievement  was  the  construction  of  those  magnificent 
quays  which  have  since  given  a  valuable  impetus  to  the  extension 
of  the  trade  of  Derry.  Meanwhile  his  business  connections  were 
expanding  with  great  rapidity,  and  he  found  it  necessary  to  remove 
to  London.  When  he  left  Derry  he  was  at  the  head  of  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  houses  there,  and  so  universally  recognised  was 
his  high  reputation  both  as  a  man  of  business,  and  as  an  energetic 
member  of  the  community  at  large,  that  the  Londonderry  Guard- 
iaitj  a  leading  Conservative  paper,  remarked  that  "  his  removal 
was  a  public  loss."  The  rapidity  with  which  his  business  con- 
cerns had  expanded  was  chiefly  due  to  the  establishment  by  his 
brother,  Mr.  Alexander  McArthur,  of  mercantile  houses  in 
Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  and  Auckland  at  the  critical  period 
of  the  gold  discovery. 

In  1867  Mr.  McArthur  was  unanimously  elected  one  of  the 
Sheriffs  of  London  and  Middlesex,  his  proposer  being  the  late 
Mr.  George  Moore,  who  spoke  of  him  on  that  occasion  in  the 
following  justly  eulogistic  terms:  "Mr.  McArthur  is  one  of 
our  merchant  princes,  a  man  of  great  energy  of  character, 
possessing  indomitable  perseverance  and  unwearied  industry. 
He  is  a  philanthropist  in  the  greatest  sense  of  the  word.  He 
has  given  a  large  part  of  his  worldly  means  in  works  of  charity 
and  mercy.     He  is,  in  short,  a  Christian  and  a  gentleman." 

In  politics  Mr.  McArthur  is  a  Liberal  of  an  advanced  school. 
When  he  first  mingled  in  active  political  life  he  was  led  to  cast 
in  his  lot  with  the  party  of  progress,  because,  to  quote  his  own 
words  uttered  before  the  electors  of  Lambeth,  he  found  that  "  all 
great  improvements  which  had  taken  place  during  a  period 
of  forty  years  were  attributable  to  the  Liberal  party,  and  he 
believed  that  their  principles  were  most  calculated  to  promote 
the  freedom  of  the  people." 

In  1865  Mr.  McArthur  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for 
the  representation  of  Pontefract,  where,  however,  the  Times 
thought  that  he  would  probably  have  succeeded  "  but  that  he 
declined  to  avail  himself  of  the  ordinary  electioneering  tactics." 

Q 
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At  the  general  election  of  1868  he  came  forward  as  one  of  the 
Liberal  candidates  for  the  borough  of  Lambeth,  and  an  incident 
which  occurred  in  the  course  of  his  candidature  is  well  worthy 
of  record.  He  had  claimed  to  be  the  staunch  friend  of  the 
working  classes,  and  a  number  of  the  working  men  of  Lambeth, 
determined  to  test  his  pretensions  by  the  light  of  his  antecedents, 
wrote  to  the  artizans  of  Derry  for  information  touching  his 
career  in  that  city.  The  result  was  a  reply  as  follows,  addressed 
to  Mr.  R.  Applegarth  by  the  Londonderry  Branch  of  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  : — '*  At  a  branch 
meeting  held  in  our  rooms  on  the  above  date  (October  3rd,  i868), 
it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  we  recommend  our  worthy 
fellow  townsman,  Mr.  W.  Mc Arthur,  to  the  working  men  of 
Lambeth  as  a  gentleman  of  the  highest  integrity,  one  who,  if 
elected  as  their  representative  to  the  Imperial  Parliament,  will  be 
a  member  in  whose  promises  they  may  place  most  implicit  confi- 
dence." The  postcript  added,  "  This  is  not  only  the  opinion  of 
the  branch,  but  of  all  the  artizans  of  his  native  city."  Mr. 
McArthur  was  returned  for  Lambeth  by  a  large  majority ;  served 
the  borough  during  Mr.  Gladstone's  ministry,  and  was  again 
elected  at  the  general  election  in  1874,  notwithstanding  the  Con- 
servative reaction  which  was  rife  at  that  time. 

Mr.  McArthur  takes  an  especial  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
working  people,  and  warmly  encourages  their  efforts  at  thrift, 
self-dependence,  and  moral  elevation.  He  attends  many  of  their 
social  as  well  as  their  political  gatherings,  and  is  a  steadfast 
supporter  of  the  Lambeth-baths  meetings,  where  his  presence  is 
always  hailed  with  delight.  In  the  religious  world  he  not  only 
enjoys  the  esteem  of  his  own  communion,  the  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dists, but  is  heartily  welcomed  at  meetings  of  other  religious 
societies.  Amongst  the  Wesleyans  he  is  a  leading  layman, 
applying  his  commercial  tact  to  the  management  of  their  affairs, 
and  rendering  material  help  to  their  ever-expanding  organization. 
In  one  department  alone,  that  of  chapel-building  within  the 
metropolis,  he  has  for  many  years  contributed  a  princely  sum 
annually,  his  name  being  linked  with  that  of  his  brother  in  many 
another  Christian  work. 

Civil  and  religious  liberty  has  in  Mr.  McArthur  a  declared 
friend.   More  than  one  of  his  earlier  addresses  to  his  constituents 
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contain  expressions  favourable  to  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Church  of  England,  but  he  has  only  more  recently  pronounced 
unreservedly  in  favour  of  that  measure,  and  then  his  speech, 
delivered  as  chairman  of  a  meeting  held  in  Exeter  Hall,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  "  Society  for  the  Liberation  of  Religion  from 
State  Control,"  was  marked  by  all  the  moderation  which  inva- 
riably attends  his  treatment  of  controversial  topics.  So  far  as  can 
be  gathered  from  his  utterances  in  public  his  views  on  this  sub- 
ject have  been  gradually  strenthening  ever  since  the  disestablish- 
ment of  the  Irish  Church,  when  his  conscientious  support  was 
given  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  Bill,  not  only  by  his  vote,  but  in  a 
speech  to  which  the  Prime  Minister  listened  with  marked  atten- 
tion. On  humanitarian  grounds  we  find  him  contending  for  the 
early  closing  of  public  houses,  and  for  the  entire  cessation  of 
tavern  business  on  Sundays.  He  has  also  been  for  years  a 
supporter  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson's  Permissive  Bill.  But 
perhaps  there  is  no  part  of  his  parliamentary  services  which 
will  live  longer  in  public  memory  than  his  untiring  efforts  for 
many  years  to  free  the  metropolitan  bridges  from  toll,  efforts 
which,  aided  by  not  a  few  zealous  coadjutors,  were  crowned 
with  success  in  1877  by  the  passing  of  a  Bill,  which,  after 
arrangements  have  been  completed  with  various  interests  con- 
cerned, emancipates  the  Metropolitan  Bridges  from  toll  for  ever. 
In  his  place  in  Parliament  Mr.  McArthur  has  with  no  incon- 
siderable success  turned  his  attention  to  Colonial  questions. 
He  contended  in  successive  sessions  for  the  annexation  of  the 
Fiji  Islands,  believing  such  a  measure  essential  to  our  ascendancy 
in  the  Pacific.  His  motion  on  the  subject  was  resisted  as  well  by 
a  Liberal  as  by  a  Conservative  ministry,  but  the  object  he  had  in 
view  was  at  last  achieved,  and  the  British  flag  now  floats  over 
those  Islands.  It  may  with  truth  be  said  that  he  has  been  the 
chief  means  of  adding  a  new  colony  to  the  empire.  The  admin- 
istration of  affairs  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  has  led  Mr. 
McArthur  repeatedly  to  bring  the  grievances  of  our  fellow-sub- 
jects at  Sierra  Leone  and  the  Gambia  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  thus  obtained  for  them  more  consideration  at 
the  hands  of  the  Home  Government  than  they  had  previously 
received.     The    state  of    Ecclesiastical  endowments   in   Ceylon 
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formed  the  subject  of  a  motion  which  he  introduced  at  a  sub- 
sequent date,  and  which  was  defeated  by  so  small  a  majority 
that  it  might  fairly  be  regarded  as  a  protest  against  the  policy  of 
the  Government, 

So  recently  as  the  Session  of  1878  he  brought  before  the 
House  of  Commons  the  subject  of  native  law  in  Natal,  and  made 
it  clear  that  under  British  jurisdiction  a  system  was  maintained 
and  recognized  which  reduced  native  women  to  a  condition  of 
slavery,  legalising  their  sale  in  marriage  and  enforcing  in  British 
courts  the  rights  of  property  which  the  Kaffirs  claim  to  possess 
in  their  female  relatives.  Mr.  McArthur  shed  much  light  upon 
this  obscure  but  painful  subject,  and  earned  the  thanks  of  many 
persons  in  South  Africa,  who  think  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
British  Government  to  endeavour  to  wean  the  natives  from  their 
barbarous  habits,  or  at  all  events  to  withhold  from  such  habits 
the  sanction  of  law.  After  Parliament  had  been  prorogued  in 
1878,  Mr.  McArthur  paid  a  visit  to  the  Australian  Colonies,  with 
which  he  has  been  so  long  connected  by  commercial  relations  as 
well  as  by  political  sympathy.  He  everywhere  met  with  a  most 
cordial  reception,  and,  on  December  ist,  was  entertained  at 
a  splendid  Parliamentary  banquet  in  the  city  of  Sydney. 

This  banquet  was  attended  by  the  leading  members  of  both 
branches  of  the  Legislature  : — 

The  chair  was  occupied  by  the  Hon.  Sir  John  Hay,  K.C.M.G. 
(President  of  the  Legislative  Council),  and  the  vice-chair  by  the  Hon. 
Alexander  Campbell,  M.L.C.  To  the  right  of  the  chairman  sat  the 
guest  (Alderman  McArthur),  the  Hon.  J.  S.  Farnell  (Premier),  Sir 
Henry  Parkes,  K.C.M.G.,  the  Hon.  W.  H.  Suttor,  (Minister  for  Mines), 
the  Hon.  Saul  Samuel,  C.M.G.,  M.L.C,  and  the  Hon.  W.  J.  Foster, 
(Attorney-General) ;  while  the  seats  on  his  left  were  occupied  by  Sir 
Wigram  Allen  (Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Assembly),  the  Hon  Michael 
Fitzpatrick  (Colonial  Secretary),  Sir  John  Robertson,  K.C.M.G,  the 
Hon.  John  Sutherland  (Secretary  for  Works),  the  Hon.  Thomas  Holt, 
M.L.C. ;  and  the  Hon.  J.  F.  Burns  (Postmaster  General). 

The  Chairman  delivered  a  speech  on  this  interesting  occasion 
which  can  hardly  fail  to  interest  the  Electors  of  Lambeth.     He  said  : — 

Mr.  McArthur,  whom  we  have  now  the  pleasure  of  entertaining, 
has  come  amongst  us  with  the  prestige  of  a  name  honoured  in  the 
commercial  relations  of  this  colony.  (Cheers.)  We  have  long  been 
accustomed  to  that  name  as  designating  one  of  the  leading  houses  in 
the  commercial  circles  of  New  South  Wales  and  the  adjoining  colonies. 
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(Hear,  hear.)  Our  guest  has  also  come  amongst  us  in  another  char- 
acter, not  so  often  recognised  in  Australia — that  of  an  Alderman  of 
the  great  and  ancient  City  of  London — (cheers) — as  a  member  of  the 
greatest  of  the  old  Corporations  of  England,  one  which  still  maintained 
its  ancient  dignity,  and  one  which,  I  will  venture  to  say,  is  still  dear 
to  the  feelings  of  the  English  people.  (Cheers.)  But  Mr.  McArthur 
is  not  only  an  Alderman  of  the  City  of  London,  for  if  he  lives  a  few 
years  more  we  are  sure  to  hear  of  him  as  the  Lord  Mayor  of  that  city — 
(hear,  hear) — and  I  am  glad  to  say,  that,  looking  upon  Mr.  McArthur  as 
we  do  to-night,  there  is  every  probability  of  his  becoming  Lord  Mayor 
of  London — because  his  life  is  evidently  a  very  good  one — and  we  hope 
that  when  his  turn  comes  he  will  be  ready  to  take  the  mantle  of  that 
office  upon  him.  (Cheers.)  But  it  is  not  in  the  capacity  of  a  leading 
merchant  connected  with  Australia,  in  his  capacity  as  an  Alderman 
of  the  City  of  London,  or  of  Lord  Mayor  of  London  that  is  to  be,  that 
we  entertain  Mr.  McArthur  here  to-night.  This  is  a  banquet  given 
to  him  by  the  Members  of  the  Parliament  of  New  South  Wales — (hear, 
hear) — and,  therefore,  we  entertain  him  in  this  place  upon  other  grounds 
than  these,  however  good  they  may  be.  There  is  one  ground  upon 
which  we  entertain  him,  and  that  is  because  he  is  the  brother  of  a 
man  who  was  a  member  for  some  time  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  and 
also  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  the  colony,  in  both  of  which  capacities 
Mr.  Alexander  McArthur  earned  the  respect  of  all  who  knew  him. 
(Cheers.)  We  entertain  him  as  a  brother  of  a  man  who  occupied 
an  honourable  position  as  one  of  the  merchants  of  Sydney  for  many 
years — (hear,  hear) — of  a  man  who  was  distinguished  by  taking  a 
taking  a  leading  part  in  all  offices  of  a  charitable  nature  while  he 
was  a  citizen  of  Sydney — one  of  whom  I  can  say  without  any  fear 
of  contradiction,  that  he  was  a  man  respected  by  all  who  knew  him, 
and  few  there  were  in  Sydeny  who  did  not  know  Mr.  Alexander 
McArthur.  (Cheers.)  Beyond  that,  we  'wished  to  do  honour  to  Mr. 
McArthur  to-night  as  a  member  of  the  Imperial  Parliament.  (Cheers.) 
I  do  not,  for  my  own  part,  recollect  any  visitor  to  Sydney  who  was 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  time  being,  although  I  have 
known  a  good  many  young  men  here  who  afterwards  became  members 
of  the  English  Parliament,  and  we  have  met  many  men  who  had 
been  members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  For  our  part,  w^e  have 
generally  several  members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  who  are 
visiting  England,  or  some  other  part  of  Europe.  It  is  easy  to  find 
a  member  of  the  Parliament  of  New  South  Wales  in  London,  but  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  find  a  member  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  in  Sydney. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Now  we  have  Mr.  McArthur,  who  is  member  for  the 
borough  of  Lambeth,  and  it  may,  perhaps,  astonish  many  of  us  to 
hear  that  he  represents  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  a  constituency  of 
50,000  electors.  Now  that  we  have  got  that  gentleman  here  we  desire  to 
acknowledge  the  important  services  which  we  know  he  has  rendered  to 
these  colonies  on  various  occasions  in  the  mother-country,  and  we  may 
perhaps  be  pardoned  if  we  try  to  engage  his  influence  to  perform  similar 
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services  on  our  behalf  In  future.  (Cheers.)  By  entertaining  Mr. 
McArthur  as  a  member  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  we  wish  on  the 
present  occasion  to  show  our  sympathy  with  the  mother  country  and 
her  institutions.  (Cheers.)  We  wish  to  make  Mr.  McArthur  feel  that 
we  are  anxious  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  those  who  have  earned 
that  freedom  which  we  now  enjoy.  (Cheers.)  I  dare  say  that  Mr. 
McArthur,  as  he  goes  through  these  colonies,  will  see  some  things  which 
may,  perhaps,  be  unpleasant,  will  hear  some  things  which  he  may 
consider  unwise,  but  I  hope  he  will  recollect  that  the  parliamentary 
system  under  which  we  are  governed  here,  as  his  fellow-servants  are 
governed  at  home,  is  one  which  when  any  disease  is  lurking  in  the 
body  politics  tends  to  drive  that  out  to  the  surface,  and  to  cure  it  before 
it  strikes  deeper  and  becomes  more  dangerous.  (Cheers.)  He  will,  I 
am  sure,  for  he  is  a  shrewd  observer,  perceive  there  Ijes  below  anything 
that  seems  unpleasant  on  the  surface  a  sound  heart  and  all  those 
feelings  which  have  made  the  mother  country  as  great  as  she  is,  and  he 
will  see  that  we  are  hopeful  to  follow  in  her  footsteps.  (Cheers.)  I  trust 
that  Mr.  McArthur  will  take  no  recollections  home  with  him  except 
those  which  are  in  the  main  pleasant  and  enjoyable.  I  am  sure 
that  all  those  who  came  in  contact  with  him  will  have  none  but 
agreeable  memories  of  his  visit  to  this  country.  I  invite  you  to  drink 
to  the  health  of  Mr.  McArthur  with  all  the  honours — Mr.  McArthur, 
the  member  for  Lambeth.     (Cheers.) 

Though  not  a  representative  of  his  native  Ireland,  Mr. 
McArthur's  knowledge  of  her  traditions  and  his  love  for  her 
people  qualify  him  to  speak  on  her  behalf,  and  his  voice  has 
been  heard  on  many  occasions  advocating  measures  calculated 
to  promote  her  prosperity,  and  not  the  least  important  subject 
on  which  he  has  spoken  so  well  is  that  of  education,  in  which 
he  has  always  manifested  a  lively  interest. 

Mr.  McArthur  at  this  moment  fulfils  some  very  important 
trusts.  He  is  an  Alderman  of  London  ;  a  magistrate  of  Surrey  ; 
the  Chairman  of  the  Star  Assurance  Society;  a  Director  of  the 
City  Bank ;  of  the  Bank  of  Australasia ;  and  of  the  Eastern 
Extension  Telegraph  Company.  He  is  Treasurer  of  the  Surrey 
Dispensary,  an  active  member  of  the  Aborigines  Protection 
Society,  and  is  besides  connected  with  the  management  of 
many  other  bodies  in  the  Metropolis.  As  member  for  Lambeth, 
he  enjoys  the  confidence  of  a  majority  of  his  constituents,  and 
he  continues  to  represent  them  with  all  the  zeal  and  ardour  of  his 
earnest  nature. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


Conclusion, 

^HE  result  of  the  polling  at  the  last  Lambeth  Election 
^  revealed  a  great  change  in  the  opinion  of  the  consti- 
tuency. Perhaps  the  causes  that  led  to  that  are  not  very 
occult.  Men,  as  they  advance  in  life,  especially  if  they 
have  realized  commercial  success,  are  tempted  to  abandon 
principles  that  require  political  progress.  That  which  suited 
the  season  of  youth  is  unsuited  to  the  repose  desired  in 
matured  life.  Probably  it  is  thought  that  the  destiny  of 
England  is  inappreciably  affected  by  the  supremacy  of  any 
Government,  and  that  there  is  a  law  controlling  and 
guiding  nations  independently  of  man's  plans  and  designs ; 
just  as  the  silent,  invisible  movement  of  a  glacier  is  un- 
affected by  the  storms  that  sweep  over  the  Alpine  solitudes. 
However  that  may  be,  many  Lambeth  men  have  become  as 
Conservative  in  spirit  as  their  fathers  were  progressive  in 
action. 

Abuses  that  goaded  recent  generations  into  political 
warfare  are  now  only  matters  of  history.  The  glaring 
anomalies  of  representation  have  been  remedied.  No  longer 
can  decayed  villages  enjoy  electoral  privileges  that  were 
denied  to  such  populous  centres  as  Lambeth  and  Green- 
wich. Church  Rates  cannot  be  wrung  from  Nonconformists, 
nor  the  rights  of  citizenship  withheld  from  them.  Even 
those  social  barriers  that  were  erected  by  bigotry  have 
crumbled  away,  and  Christian  kindliness  flows  copiously 
into   many  diversified    channels.      The  yoke    is    now  easy 
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which  'for  many  generations  was  a  heavy  weight ;  but  the. 
heroic  resistance  and  self-sacrifice  of  the  fathers  are  not 
remembered  by  the  sons.  The  old  Spartan  spirit  has 
degenerated  into  effeminacy.  Hands  that  should  have  been 
strong  and  minds  that  should  have  been  resolute,  give  but 
feeble  help  to  carry  forward  the  torch  of  liberty.  Respecta- 
bility is  more  attractive  than  patriotism  to  those  who  follow 
the  stream  of  fashion  and  frivolity. 

The  Parliament  of  1868  to  1874  was  one  of  activity. 
Many  important  measures  were  passed.  The  timid  were 
alarmed  and  the  sluggish  offended.  "  Interests "  were 
jeopardized.  Desertions  from  the  Liberal  flag  were  nume- 
rous and  rapid  ;  conspicuous  among  the  deserters  were  the 
licensed  victuallers.  In  Lambeth  sons  of  Liberals  were  found 
in  the  ranks  of  those  who  would  have  been  their  fathers' 
antagonists.  But  the  most  inconsistent  union  was  that 
which  subsisted  between  the  parsonage-house  and  the 
public-house.  It  was  not,  however,  of  long  duration  ;  for 
when  the  School-Board  elections  took  place  in  1876,  the 
publicans  did  not  help  the  clergy  in  their  fierce  struggle 
for  school  supremacy. 

Notwithstanding  the  chequered  character  of  the  Lambeth 
constituency,  and  the  determined  efforts  that  have  been 
made  to  change  the  representation,  hitherto  Liberals  only 
have  represented  it  in  Parliament.  There  are  now  ten 
times  as  many  electors  as  there  were  when  Messrs. 
D'Eyncourt  and  Hawes  were  first  elected.  Since  those  early 
days  in  the  history  of  the  borough,  both  the  honour  and 
responsibility  of  representing  it  have  increased  ;  and  what- 
ever modification  there  may  be  in  its  political  career,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  its  future  history  will  exemplify  both  freedom  of 
action  and  purity  of  purpose. 
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